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Academics  squabble  over  hero  of  the  left’s  reputation 
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Ministers 
gamble  on 
pay  ‘bribe’ 


Big  increases  for 
public  sector 


David  BtIikUb  and 
Ewen  MacAskHI 


THE  Government 
is  to  make  a des- 
perate bid  to  win 
votes  by  making  a 
more  generous 
pay  award  than 
usual  to  L3  million  public  sec- 
tor workers,  including 
nurses,  teachers,  the  police 
and  senior  civil  servants. 

Trailing  badly  in  the  polls, 
the  Government  hopes  to 
soften  up  the  public  sector 
with  awards  that  one  White- 
hall source  said  were  well 
above  the  rate  of  inflation.  2£ 
percent 

The  source  said  it  would  be 
a “bumper”  pay  award  after 
years  of  stringency.  Another 
Whitehall  source,  more  cyni- 
cal about  the  Government  de- 
scribed it  as  a “con  trick”, 
asking  where  the  ftmds  would 
come  from. 

Included  in  the  award  will 
be  judges,  the  armed  forces, 
dentists  and  doctors. 

Health  service  leaders  last 
night  warned  that  hospitals 
could  be  crippled  by  the  costs 
of  a national  pay  award  of 
over  3 per  cent  for  more  than 
700,000  doctors,  nurses  and 
therapists. 

The  Cabinet  is  expected 
next  week  to  rubber-stamp 
the  recommendations  of  the 
pay  review  bodies  covering 
most  health  staff,  teachers, 
senior  civil  servants  and  the 
armed  forces.  Ministers  are 
thought  highly  unlikely  to 
amend  the  main  proposals, 
due  for  payment  from  April  l. 

It  was  yesterday  rumoured 
at  Westminster  that  the 
review  bodies  for  doctors, 
nurses  and  therapists  were , 
calling  for  rises  of  at  I 

least  3 per  cent  — with  local  i 
top-ups  at  the  discretion  of  in- 
dividual NHS  trusts. 

Health  service  cash  alloca- 
tions for  next  year  include  an 
inflation  factor  of  only  2 per 
cent  for  pay  rises  as  a whole. 

Philip  Hunt,  director  of  the 
National  Association  of 
Health  Authorities  and 
Trusts,  said:  “If  it  is  true  that 
it  is  going  to  be  above  3 per 
cent  nationally.  It  will  be  very 
difficult  for  the  health 
service.” 

According  to  recent  Depart- 
ment of  Health  figures.  98 
trusts  in  England  alone  have 
warned  that  they  will  be  in 


‘Arrogant  and  superficial’ . . . John  Maynard  Keynes  with  his  wife,  Lydia,  painted  In  1932 by  William  Roberts  . courtesy  of  the  national  portrait  qallehy 

Lost  essay  reveals  ‘racist’  Keynes 


SarahRyto 

JOHN  Maynard  Keynes, 
the  father  of  the  liberal 
economic  tradition,  is 
exposed  today  as  a snob 
and  a racist  following  the  dis- 
covery of  an  unpublished 
manuscript  buried  in  the  ar- 
chives of  his  Cambridge 
college. 

In.  the  essay,  entitled  Popu- 
lation. Keynes  called  the 
working  class  “drunken  and 
ignorant",  a belief  that  lay.  be- 
hind his  support  for  legalised 
birth  control  — a highly  con- 
troversial stance  in  1913  when 
the  paper  was  written. 

According  to  Professor 
John  Toye,  of  the  Institute  off 
Development  Studies,  writing, 
in  the  Cambridge  Journal  <rf 
Economics  which  was  pub- 
lished today,  the  overlooked 
Keynes  essay  also  shows  that 
Keynes  thought  it  was  “mis- 
guided” to  try  to  reduce  mor- 
tality rates  in  countries  like 
India". 

Professor  Toye  described  ■ 
the  essay  as  evidence  of  a 


“nasty  characteristic",  show- 
ing Keynes  had^ui  “arrogant 
and  superficial”  side  to  his 
personality  even  by  the  stan- 
dards of  the  day. 

He  said:  “It  is  .worth  noting 
that  ftunaHa  in  y Rfonflar  train 

to  these,  made  by  Six  Keith 
Joseph  in  1974  (when  he 
urged  people  in  ‘lower*  social 
categories  to  stop  having  so 
many  children)  almost  cer- 
tainly cost  [Sir  KeifbJ  the 
leadership  ot.the  Conserva- 
tive - 

Keynes  was  regarded  in  his 
day  as  a controversial  radical 
for  his  attack  on  free  market 
economics  and  has  been 
revered  since  the  Depression 
< for  - his  interventionist  ap- 
proach to  raising  universal 
living  standards.  ' 

But  the  paid-up  member  erf 
the  Liberal  Party  held  views 
j that  would  horrtfr  his  latter- 
day  supporters  — including 
Labour  MPs  critical  of  New 
Labour’s  swing  towards  Tory 
economic  thinking. 

The  Eton-educated  don  be- 
lieved  that  a burgeoning Lum- 
penproletarkit  would  burden 


mumi 


the  national  economy.  The  of- 
fending remarks  included  a 
rebuttal  of  contemporary  op- 
position to  birth  control, 
which  Keynes  campaigned  for 
alongside  its  famous  advocate 
Marie  Stopes,  whose  reputa- 
tion ha«  also  wmi4  under 
attack  recently. 

Keynes  wrote:  “To  put  diffi- 


culties in  the  way  of  the  use  of 
[artificial  contraception] 
checks  increases  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  born 
from  those  who  from  drunk- 
enness or  ignorance  -or  ex- 
treme lack  of  prudence.- are, 
not  only  incapable  of  virtue, 
but  incapable  also  of  that 
degree  of  prudence  which  is 
involved  in  the  use  of 
checks”.  The  essay,  which 
may  have  remained  unpub- 
lished because  Keynes's  fol- 
lowers wanted  to  preserve  his 
1 liberal  reputation,  according 
1 to  Professor  Toye,  also  be- 
trayed beliefs  about  foreign- 
ers and  immigration  controls 
which  would  today  earn  him 
criticism,  as  a racist  Little 
Englander.  • 

Supporters  of  Keynes  leapt 
to  the  defence  of  their  hero, 
arguing  that  he  was  merely  a 
1 Titan  of  his  time. 

I His  biographer.  Lord  Ski- 
delsky,  said  that  many  liberal 
thinkers  of  the  era  had  strong 
views  on  controlling  the  qual- 
ity of  the  population  and  that 
the  fear  of  the  “yellow  peril’' 
Turn  to  page  3,  column  1 


Cambridge  man 

□*Bora*jime  5*1883*  son’of 
a Cambridge  lecturer  and 
early  woman  student. 

□ Came  second  in  the  Civil 
Service  exam  in  1906. 
Posted  to  the  India  Office. 

□ Became  member  of  the 
Apostles,  an  intellectual 
clique,  with  Lytton  Stra- 
chey,  Leonard  Woolf  and 
others  who  later  formed 
Bloomsbury  Group. 

□ Married  Lydia  Lopo- 
kova,  of  Imperial  Ballet  at 
St  Petersburg,  in  1925. 

□ Played  leading  part  in 
Bretton  Woods  conference, 
1944,  out  of  which  emerged 
International  Monetary 
Fund  and  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  Also  in- 
volved in  negotiating  DS 
“lend-lease” 

□ Died  of  heart  attack  in 
April  1946  after  more  Bret- 
ton Woods  negotiations  in 
the  USA,  partly  caused  by 
exhaustion. 


By  ’eckjihexagonal  close-packed  lattice  is  less  stable  than  crystal  face-centred  lattice 


Les  Woodcock:  project  “of 
no  practical  use  whatever* 


Martin  Walnwright  . .. 

THE  secret;  mind-expand- 
ing side  of  the  gritty  citi- 
zens of  Bradford  made  a rare 
foray' into  the  limelight  yes- 
terday with  a local  professor’s 
“remarkable,  world-beating, 
but  entirely  pointless”  mathe- 
matical triumph. 

Bearing  out  XB-  Priestley^ 
view  that  Bradford  Ians  only 
pretend  to  be  hardheaded 
(“You  think  they  care  for 
nothing  but  tTwasS?  Don't 
you  believe  It"),  Prof  Les 
Woodcock  joyfully  announced 
that  the  success  of  his  23-year 


project  was  “off  no  practical 
use  whatever.” 

: . Beating  .scores* -of  other 
physical  'chemists  to  the  don- 
oust  ration  that  hexagonal 
close-packed  lattice  is  less 
stable  than'  crystal  face- 
centred  lattice  (by  a minus- 
cule amount),  he  summarised 
the  brsun-crunching  maths  in- 
volved as  “a  long  and  tedious 
: calculation.” 

But  behind  the  miles  of 
! sums.  Prof  Woodcock,  physir 
I cal  chemistry  professor  at  the 

University  of  Bradford,  ad- 
mitted an  academic  version  of 
foe  Grail  Quest  - 

“It  isn’t  TmWnnahte  jn  UK 


universities  to  want  to  do 
something  for  purely  aca- 
demic reasons,  just  for  curios- 
ity,” he  said.  “But  this  be- 
came my  personal  hobby 
horse. 

"It  was  an  obscure  piece  of 
ignorance  in  science,  and  I de- 
cided that  I was  going  to  he 
foe  one  to  solve  it  If  you  ask 
someone  who’s  tried  to  climb 
Everest,  it  is  the  same  reason. 
It  Is  a challenge.” 

Prof  Woodcock,  who  is  51,  a 
father  of  seven  and  a small- 
holder  grazing  sheep  and 
cows  in -the  Yorkshire  Dales, 
planted  his  Sag  on  the  sum's 
summit  more  than  two  de- 
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cades  after  leaving  the  foot- 
hills of  Churchill  College, 
Cambridge. 

He  first  became  fascinated 
by  the  problem  there,  and 
walked  two  miles  daily  to 
punch  computer  cards  Into 
the  university's  central 
computer. 

Diverted  to  Amsterdam  and 
a professorial  chair  at  the  age 
of  33,  he  introduced  the  riddle 
to  Dutch  computers  before 
settling  in  Bradford  and  har- 
nessing 12  terminals  to  the 
apparently  endless  task.  Then 
a local  Bill  Gates  done,  Ger- 
man exchange  student  Hen- 
drik Kush,  21,  allied  a fervour 
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for  computing  to  Prof  Wood- 
cock’s mathematical  nouse. 

“He  was  a wizard  — be 
worked  out  how  to  use  the 
computer  network’s  spark 
stations  at  the  same  time,  giv- 
ing me  even  more  power,” 
said  the  professor. 

Prof  Woodcock  now  plans 
to  return  to  decent  obscurity, 
and,  he  hopes,  continued 
membership  of  his  local  pub’s 
trivia  quiz  team.  Although 
the  triumph  gave  him  great 
pleasure,  he  said,  be  was  con- 
cerned the  team  might  ban 
him  If  they  discovered  he  was 
a professor,  because  he  keeps 
giving  the  wrong  answers. 
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the  red  by  the  end  of  March. 
Their  overall  expected  deficit 
is  £78  million. 

With  health  authorities 
forecasting  a £137  million 
shortfall,  a total  of  at  least 
£215  million  is  due  to  come 
out  of  foe  service's  £1.2  billion 
“growth  money"  to  pay  these 
debts  as  well  as  any  unfunded 
pay  costs. 

The  picture  would  he  a 
bleak  one  for  an  incoming 
Labour  government.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  impossible 
in  the  pre-election  climate  for 
shadow  ministers  to  refuse  to 
honour  pay  awards  an- 
nounced by  the 
Conservatives. 

A national  award  of  any- 
thing like  3 per  cent  for 
nurses  would  also  raise  fun- 
damental questions  about  foe 
drive  for  local  pay  determina- 
tion in  foe  health  service,  pro- 
moted strongly  by  ministers 
in  recent  years. 

Last  year,  nurses  were 
awarded  a 2 per  cent  national 
rise  to  be  supplemented  by 
local  top-ups.  Latest  figures 
show  that  more  thqn  half  all 
trusts  still  have  to  reach  a 
settlement  locally. 

Reports  last  night  sug- 
gested that  details,  and  possi- 
bly copies,  of  foe  confidential 
review  body  reports  had  been 
obtained  by  a national  news- 
paper. Hie  Prime  Minister’s 
office  was  said  to  be 
“relaxed"  about  what  would 
normally  be  regarded  as  a 
damaging  leak  and  would 
trigger  a top-level  inquiry. 


Downing  Street’s  attitude 
further  fuelled  speculation 
that  foe  pay  awards  would  be 
relatively  generous  and  were 
being  seen  as  a prize  card  in 
foe  Tories'  election  hand. 

Such  cards  are  sorely 
needed.  A Mori  poll,  in 
today’s  Times,  puts  Labour  a 
further  four  points  up  on  last 
month. 

The  Government’s  long- 
hoped  for  revival  shows  no 
sign  of  coming  as  the  poll  puts 
Labour  on  55  per  cent,  the 
Tories  on  30.  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats  on  11. 

In  foe  most  boisterous  Com- 
mons for  weeks.  Labour 
leader  Tony  Blair  yesterday 
accused  John  Major  of  being 
“weak,  weak,  weak”  for  not 
taking  on  his  Euro-sceptics 
for  planning  to  issue  their 
own  election  manifestos. 

Mr  Major  dubbed  Mr  Blair 
a leader  capable  of  “saying 
anything  to  get  a vote”. 

Mr  Major  claimed  that 
Labour's  real  tax  intentions 
had  been  let  out  of  foe  bag  bv 
the  shadow  environment  sec- 
retary, Michael  Meacher.  But 
both  Mr  Blair  and  foe  shadow 
chancellor.  Gordon  Brown, 
were  said  to  be  relaxed  about 
his  comments  that  Labour 
might  raise  indirect  taxes. 

Mr  Major  will  attempt  to 
grab  the  agenda  today  with  a 
press  conference  at  Tory  Cen- 
tral Office.  Labour  will  be 
fielding  Mr  Brown,  who  in 
the  second  of  a series  of 
speeches  on  the  economy,  will 
disclose  that  at  the  end  of 
next  month  he  and  Mr  Blair 
will  publish  a Labour  mani- 
festo just  for  businessmen 
and  it  will  be  sent  to  10,000 
businesses  and  chambers  of 
commerce  throughout  the 
country. 

trader  comment,  page  8 
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Pre-Electoral 
Tension  mounts 


Simon  Hoggart 


AS  THE  hubbub  in  the 
Chamber  grew,  Betty 
&xjtliroyd  rose.  There 
were,  she  said,  "a  lot  or  mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  have  a 
good  deal  of  Pre-Electoral 
Tension”. 

The  Speaker  was  right.  PET 
has  much  in  common  with 
PMT.  There  are  the  same 
blinding  flashes,  hot  flushes, 
inexplicable  rages,  tears  and 
recriminations  — though  I 
doubt  that  all  the  Evening 
Primrose  oil  in  the  world 
could  bring  relief  to  this  lot. 

But  the  worst  sufTerer  from 
PMT  is  a model  of  calm  ratio- 
nality  compared  with  the 
Commons  in  its  present  mood. 
There  is  a manic  edge  to  it, 
which  I recall  from  my  days  as 
a football  fan.  The  madness 
comes  from  the  group's  single- 
minded  obsession,  simulta- 
neously feeding  on  it  and  mak- 
ing it  more  intense. 

For  one  side  to  concede  that 
the  other  might  have  a point 
would  be  impossible,  even  if 
any  voice  could  be  heard 
through  the  barrage  of  noise, 
the  scream-bites  which  have 
taken  over  from  the  sound- 
bites. It  would  be  like  calling 
“Three  cheers  for  our  sports- 
manlike opponents!"  at  Mill- 
wall.  Well  know  they  have 
really  lost  it  when  they  pee 
down  each  other’s  legs. 

Most  bizarre  of  all.  yester- 
day's row  was  over  the  single 
European  currency. a topic  on 
which  the  two  main  parties' 
views  are  hard  to  separate. 
There  are  minor  variations, 
some  shading  in  the  dogma, 
but  both  believe  that  on  the 
single  currency  we  should 
wait  and  see  what  happens. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  national  interest,  but  is 
meant  to  keep  Eurosceptics  of 


both  right  and  left  pliant  until 

after  the  election. 

But  the  closer  the  parties 
are.  the  more  they  pretend  to 
detest  each  other.  Yesterday  it 
was  Tony  Blair’s  turn  to  go  | 
mad.  He  starts  calmly  enough, 
but  those  of  us  who  have  lived 
with  him  for  years  know  the  | 
signs,  and  we  mentally  hoist 
the  storm  cones.  (In  Hong 
Kong  I was  told  that  people  in 
tower  blocks  know  a typhoon 
is  coming  when  the  water  be- 
gins to  slosh  about  in  the  toilet 
bowls.  The  Commons  bath- 
rooms must  have  been  awash 
yesterday.) 

Mr  Blair  said  that  a few 
weeks  ago  Mr  Major  had  said 
< he  expected  Tory  candidates 
to  endorse  the  "keep  our  op- 
tions open"  policy-.  "Is  that 
still  your  expectation  of  Con- 
servative candidates?" 

Mr  Mqjor  flannelled  about 
how  there  were  plenty  of  Euro- 
sceptics on  the  Labour  side 
(true),  about  how  Mr  Blair’s 
position  had  changed  (also 
true!,  how  he  said  one  thing  in 
public  and  another  in  private 
(probably  true). 

Mr  Blair  ignored  all  this 
and  demanded  to  know  why 
the  Prime  Minister  could  not 
even  urge  his  own  candidates 
to  support  his  own  policy. 

Then  his  voice  rose  to  a 
screech,  a bit  like  the  end  of  a 
Tina  Turner  song. 

"Weak!  Weak!  Weak!"  he 
shouted,  pointing  at  the  Tory 
benches  in  the  manner  of  a 
football  hooligan  — though 
the  chant  of  "They've  all  gone 
quiet  over  there!”  would  have 
been  inappropriate,  since 
they  were  making  enough 
noise  to  drown  the  explosion 
ofKrakatoa. 

Hs  he  like  this  at  home? 
“How  would  you  like  your  tea. 
dear?”  ‘Weak,  weak,  weak!": 
"What  veneer  do  you  suggest 
for  our  new  coffee  table?" 
‘Teak!  Teak!  TeakT) 

Afterwards  a colleague 
asked  me  who  had  “won"  the 
exchange.  We  had  no  way  of 
knowing  until  the  BBC  Six 
O'Clock  news,  when  the 
"Weak!"  scream-bite  easily 
fended  off  Mr  Major’s  waf- 
fling. It's  not  the  time  of  the 
month;  they  are  all  on  their 
electoral  cycle. 
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Menagerie  of 
many  nations 


David  Adams 


The  Glass  Menagerie 

Theatr  Chwyd 


Theatr  clvvyd. 

regarded  by  most  English 
critics  as  the  only  real 
theatre  in  Wales,  and  by  the 
Welsh  as  the  only  English 
theatre  in  Wales,  has  not  quite 
recovered  from  a traumatic 
few  years  that  saw  the  depar- 
ture of  a high  profile  artistic 
director  and  the  threat  of 
closure. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there's  a renewed  Teel -good 
factor  upon  the  hill  outside 
Mold,  with  rx-KSC  supremo 
Terry  Hands  wailing  to  see  if 
they  can  find  the  money  to  em- 
ploy him  and  a new’  season  of 
productions  that  actually  has 
a bit  or  a swagger. 

Deborah  Bruce  might  feel  a 
little  cmved  in  the  company  of 
Hands  .uid  Michael  Bog- 
danov. another  of  the  theatre's 
“artistic  consultants,"  but  she 
doesn't  show  it.  Her  rending  of 
Tennessee  Williams'  "mem- 
ory" play  is  confident  and  she 
has  got  some  outstanding  per- 
formances rrom  a good  cast. 

Problematic,  of  course,  is 
the  whole  question  or  authen- 
ticity that  comes  up  with 
American  drama  done  by 
Brits:  especially  with  Wil- 


Woman  once  called  ‘Britain’s  most  wanted  grandmother’  released  after  1 0 months  as  appeal  begins 

Jailed  Nadir 


aide  set  free 


Kama!  Ahmed 


Elizabeth  For- 
syth, the  former 
aide  to  AsQ  Nadir 
who  was  convicted 
of  handling  stolen 
money,  walked  free  from  the 
High  Court  in  London  yester- 
day after  a judge  said  that  her 
five-year  sentence  had  been 
"disproportionately"  long. 

Lord  Justice  Beldam  said 
that  Mrs  Forsyth,  59,  had  al- 
ready spent  enough  time  in 
prison  and  should  he  Creed  on 
bail.  He  gave  the  ruling  at  the 
beginning  of  Mrs  Forsyth's 
two  day  appeal  against  her 
conviction  for  handling  stolen 
money  from  bank  accounts 
connected  to  Polly  Peck 
International. 

Mrs  Forsyth,  who  was  once 
described  as  “Britain's  most 
wanted  grandmother”,  was 
jailed  for  five  years  in  April 
1996  for  handling  the  stolen 
£400.000  on  behalf  of  South 
AucQey  Management,  which 
dealt  with  Mr  Nadir’s  private 
tax  affairs.  She  had  served  10 
months  of  the  sentence. 

Mr  Nadir  skipped  £3.5  mil- 
lion ball  and  fled  to  the  self- 
declared  Turkish  Republic  of 
Northern  Cyprus  in  May  1993 
after  the  collapse  of  his  Polly 
Peck  business  Interests  worth 
£1.6  billion.  He  was  facing  13 
charges  of  fraud  and  false  ac- 
counting, Involving  £150  mil- 
lion, after  an  investigation  by 
the  Serious  Fraud  Office. 

Mrs  Forsyth  was  already  in 
northern  Cyprus,  which  is 
not  officially  recognised  by 
Britain  and  has  no  extradi- 
tion agreement,  when  Mr 
Nadir  arrived. 

She  had  gone  there  as  a 
guest  of  Mr  Nadir  after  the 
collapse  of  the  business  and 
the  end  of  her  £70.000  a year 
— - job.  jjer  fWO  houses  In 

Elizabeth  Forsyth  walks  free  from  the  High  Court  yesterday  after  a judge  ruled  that  her  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  and 
five-year  sentence  for  handling  stolen  money  was  too  long  wotoghaphi  james  horton  Chelsea.  London,  were  repos- 


sessed. She  returned  votan* 
I tarily  in  September  1994  and 
was  arrested  a month  later  in 
London. 

“I  would  just  like  to  say 
I how  grateful  I am  to  their 
lordships  for  showing  such 
understanding.”  said  Mrs 
Forsyth,  an  accountant  who 
specialises  in  reducing  tax 
liabilities  for  foreign  nation- 
als and  impressed  Mr  Nadir 
while  she  was  working  at 
Citibank. 

“There  is  a lot  wrong  with 


Asil  Nadir:  court  refused  to 
let  him  testify  on  video  link 


w 


the  system  itself,  but  the 
people  within  the  system  are 
doing  a very  difficult  job, 
very  well,”  she  said. 

Mrs  Forsyth,  who  said  she 
had  spent  her  time  in'  prison 
at  Cookham  Woods  prison  in 
Kent,  running  the  library, 
will  return  to  her  89-year-old 
mother's  house  in  Great  Dun- 
mow,  Essex,  until  the  end  of 
her  appeal. 

Geoffrey  Robertson  QC.  ap- 
pearing for  Mrs  Forsyth,  said 
that  because  of  the  notoriety 
connected  to  Mr  Nadir’s 
name,  his  client  had  not  been 
allowed  a fair  trial. 


Her  defence  that  she  had 
simply  been  handling  money 
for  Mr  Nadir’s  complex 
though  legal  "secondary 
banking”  business,  which 
moved  money  between  differ- 
ent bank  accounts  often  to 
gain  from  interest  rates  on 
the  overnight  money  mar- 
kets. could  not  be  tested  be- 
cause Mr  Nadir  was  not  avail- 
able as  a witness. 

‘This  trial  was  like  the  trial 
of  Hamlet  without  the  prince 
or  most  of  the  members  of  his 
family,"  Mr  Rohm  son  sold. 
"It  was  unjust  to  expect  Mrs 
Forsyth  to  explain  or  defend 
the  actions  of  Mr  Nadir  or 
produce  witnesses  from 
northern  Cyprus." 

Mr  Robertson  said  that 
charges  were  dropped  against 
John  Turner.  Mr  Nadir’s 
chief  accountant,  because  he 
could  not  call  Mr  Nadir  as  a 
witness. 

Mr  Robertson  also  ques- 
tioned the  refusal  by  the  court 
to  allow  Mr  Nadir  to  give  evi- 
i dence  by  video  link. 

"Without  the  jury  hearing 
that  evidence  the  conviction 
against  her  is  unsafe."  he 
said. 

Because  she  was  regarded 
as  Mr  Nadir’s  'Tight-hand 
woman",  Mrs  Forsyth  beame 
tainted  with  the  same  preju- 
dice surrounding  Mr  Nadir 
| whose  name  had  become  a 
“byword  for  fraud".  At  the 
height  of  Polly  Peck's  for- 
I tunes,  Mr  Nadir  was  said  to 
be  worth  £400  million. 

Mr  Nadir  has  given  taped 
evidence  to  the  appeal  saying 
that  Mrs  Forsyth  is  Innocent 
and  that  her  visit  to  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  in  1989,  to  with- 
draw the  money  and  transfer 
it  to  banks  in  England,  was 
legitimate.  The  court  has  yet 
to  decide  whether  to  bear  It. 

The  appeal  hearing,  before 
Justice  Beldam.  Mrs  Justice 
j BraceweU  and  Mr  Justice 
Mance,  continues  today. 


SAS  linked  to  rogue  Third  force’  in  South  Africa 


David  Beresford 
in  Johannesburg 


liams.  whose  stage  directions 
are  so  precise,  his  story  so  par- 
ticularly set  in  place  and  time. 
Ms  Bruce  shows  some  kind  of 
fidelity  to  the  accents,  props 
and  conventions,  but  also  a de- 
sire to  do  more  and  less. 

The  production  starts  with 
an  English  voice,  from  the 
control  box,  setting  up  a film 
take.  So  we  have  a Welsh 
theatre  production  pretend- 
ing to  be  a British  film  of  a 1997 
staging  of  an  American  play 
written  in  19+1  and  set  in  1939 
St  Louis. 

But  the  device  is  not  sus- 
tained and  Bruce  allows  us 
{airly  soon  to  enter  Williams' 
fictional  world,  where  she  is 
more  subtle,  with  nospotlight 
on  the  glass  menagerie,  no 
transfixed  Laura  fiddling 
with  the  fragile  animals  and 
not  much  tin  kly  memory 
music,  but  also  no  real  feel  of 
| an  outside  world  about  to 
change  radically,  making  it 
Less  a play  about  the  past  and 
future  than  one  about  people. 

In  the  end.  it  is  a production 
that  succeeds  because  the  cast 
are  allowed  to  act  and  engage 
us  utterly.  The  significance  of 
the  period  Is  under-played  and 
the  symbolism  or  the  glass  me- 
nagerie has  receded,  and  with 
it  some  of  the  play's  magic  — 
but  in  an  age  suspicious  of 
authenticity,  it  is  what  we 
should  expect. 


THE  SAS  has  been  linked 
with  violence  by  a 
“third  force”  that 
threatened  to  undermine 
South  Africa’s  transition  to 
majority’  rule,  in  a report  con- 
sidered so  explosive  it  was 
suppressed  by  Nelson 
Mandela. 

The  document  is  the  so- 
called  Steyn  report  — the 
findings  of  an  inquiry  or- 
dered by  the  former  presi- 
dent F.  W.  de  Klerk,  into  rev- 
olutionary activities  of 
elements  of  the  South  African 
security  forces  in  the  final 
years  of  white  rule. 

The  investigation,  con- 
ducted by  General  Pierre 
Stevn,  who  was  given  com- 


mand of  ail  intelligence  func- 
tions of  the  South  African 
armed  forces,  was  handed 
over  to  Mr  Mandela  in  antici- 
pation o/ his  succession  to  the 
presidency.  When  the  ANC 
won  power  In  1994,  President 
Mandela  refused  to  release 
the  report  because  he  consid- 
ered It  could  Jeopardise  the 
country’s  stability. 

Recently,  however,  Mr 
Mandela  gave  a copy  to  Arch- 
bishop Desmond  Tutu’s  Truth 
and  Reconciliation  Commis- 
sion to  help  its  investigations 
into  illegal  activities  by  the 
security  forces  during 
apartheid. 

A leaked  copy  of  a sum- 
mary drawn  up  by  commis- 
sion officials  paints  a picture 
of  a country  dangerously 
close  to  losing  control  of  ele- 
ments of  the  military  and 


police  in  the  run-up  to  the  ma- 
jority rule  elections. 

It  confirms: 

□ The  involvement  of  com- 
mando units  in  random  vio- 
lence, including  the  massa- 
cres of  train  commuters. 

□ The  use  of  poison  — sup- 
plied by  the  army’s  Seventh 
Medical  Division  — by  hit 
squads. 

□ The  supply  of  arms  and 
training  to  the  Zulu-domi- 
nated Inkatba  movement. 

□ The  stockpiling  of  arms  in 
various  African  countries  to 
destabilise  these  countries. 
and  any  black  government 
coming  to  power  in  South 
Africa. 

According  to  the  summary, 
several  generals  were  impli- 
cated in  these  illegal  activi- 
ties, including  the  current 
chief  of  the  defence  force. 


General  Georg  Meirtng.  He 
has  denied  he  is  implicated  by 
the  report 

The  commission  document 
says  evidence  was  given  to 
Gen  Steyn  that  destabilisa- 
tion of  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment and  neighbouring 
countries  was  planned  “to  en- 
able the  military  to  step  in 
credibly  to  create  order”. 

Preparations  for  this  alleg- 
edly involved  stockpiling 
arms  in  countries  which  in- 
cluded Kenya,  Zambia.  Mau- 
ritius and  Portugal,  to  create 
"springboards”  for  possible 
military  action.  It  said  there 
was  “a  suggestion  that  there 
was  close  contact  with  the 
British  SAS”. 

The  SAS  has  been  previ- 
ously linked  to  “dirty  tricks” 
operations  in  South  Africa. 
As  reported  by  the  Guardian. 


a group  of  SAS  officers  work- 
ing for  a private  security  firm 
in  Britain  were  hired  by 
wealthy  conservationists  In 
the  late  1980s  to  come  to 
South  Africa  to  fight  elephant 
and  rhinoceros  poachers. 
They  became  involved  with 
local  intelligence  agencies 
and  were  reportedly  taking 
pan  to  paramilitary  training. 

The  British  security  firm, 
Kas  Enterprises,  was  owned 
by  Sir  David  Stirling,  the 
founder  or  the  SAS,  and  taken 
over  after  his  death  by  Sir 
James  Goldsmith.  The  firm's 
SAS  mission  to  South  Africa 
was  headed  by  lan  Crook e. 
the  hooded  "man  on  the  bal- 
cony" who  led  the  SAS  charge 
into  the  Iranian  embassy  in 
London  at  the  bloody  c.ljjnax 
of  the  1980  Kensington  siege. 

David  Fairhall  adds:  For- 


mal military  contacts  be- 
tween Britain  and  South  Af- 
j rica  were  not  restored  until 
1993.  All  official  exchanges  of 
military  personnel  were  cov- 
ered by  an  embargo  that  had 
been  fully  in  force  since  1975. 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  con- 
I firmed  yesterday. 

But  apart  from  the  well-do- 
cumented activities  of  Kas 
Enterprises  in  southern  Africa 
j between  1987  and  1991,  SAS 
sources  said  they  would  not  be 
surprised  at  unofficial  involve- 
ment by  former  members  of 
foe  regiment  as  mercenaries. 
In  particular,  veterans  of  the 
old  C Squadron,  recruited  in 
the  former  Rhodesia  and  stfll 
informally  referred  to  by  that 
name,  tended  to  drift  into 
South  Africa,  where  they  often 
became  involved  with  the 
special  forces. 


Anti-drug 

agencies 
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ecstasy 

outburst 


Alex  Bellos 


LEADING  figures  in  drug 
prevention  yesterday 


agreed  with  pop  star  Noel 
Gallagher  that  his  controver- 
sial comments  about  drugs 
bad  helped  to  open  a healthy 
public  debate. 

Gallagher,  leader  of  the 
band  Oasis,  who  had  outraged 
MPs  with  his  comments,  said 
be  was  glad  he  had  caused  a 
public  outcry  over  his  claim 
that  taking  drugs  was  as  nor- 
mal as  having  a cup  of  tea  in 
the  morning. 

He  said:  "IT  saying  a Tew 
seemingly  outrageous  things 
has  helped  to  instigate  an 
open  and  honest  debate  about 
drug  abuse  in  this  country, 
then  I'm  pleased.” 

His  original  comments  were 
made  on  BBC  Radio  5 Live,  as 


he  defended  Brian  Harvey,  the 
East  17  singer  sacked  for  say- 
ing that  ecstasy  could  make 
users  better  people.  Gallagher 
said  it  was  hypocritical  of 
MPs  to  lecture  pop  stars,  be- 
cause Parliament  contained 
cocaine  and  heroin  addicts. 

John  James,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Kensington  & Chelsea 
and  Westminster  health  au- 
thority. who  also  yesterday 
launched  a government- 
funded  anti-drugs  paster  cam- 
paign, said  Gallagher's  com- 
ments had  a positive  side: 
"The  more  debate  there  is,  , 
the  better  ft  is.  Although  we 
say  young  people  will  not  ac- 1 
cept  the  words  ‘don't  do  if. 
they  will  listen  to  the  debate.”  ; 

Mike  Goodman,  director  of  I 
the  drugs  agency  Release, 
added:  “What  Noel  Gallagher 
Is  saying  now  seems  to  be  a 1 
much  more  informed  contri- 


bution to  the  drugs  debate.  He 
has  clearly  thought  about  it 

“We  have  got  to  be  pre- 
pared to  at  least  discuss  other 
options  about  how  we  as  a 
society  should  be  responding 
to  young  people's  behaviour. 

"Thirty  years  ago  the 
Beatles  sponsored  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Times  which 
called  for  the  reform  of  the 
cannabis  laws.  Today,  the 
Gallagher  brothers  are  also 
helping  to  put  the  drugs  issue 
on  the  public  agenda." 

Noel  Gallagher,  aged  29, 
whose  younger  brother  Liam 
was  cautioned  for  possession 
of  cocaine  earlier  this  month, 
said  he  was  not  encouraging 
young  people  to  take  drugs. 

“I’ve  never  condoned  the 
use  of  drugs,"  he  said.  “I  Just 
slam  as  hypocrites  those  poli- 
ticians who  simply  condemn 
drug  abuse  as  a criminal  ac- 


tivity and  think  they  are 
doing  something  positive. 
The  criminaliaation  of  drug 
users  simply  isn’t  working.” 

He  added:  "I  urge  all  young- 
sters to  educate  themselves 
about  the  harmful  side  of 
drug-taking.  I’ve  said  it  before 
and  I'll  say  it  again,  the  best 
policy  is,  don’t  start.” 

Paul  Betts,  the  rather  of 
Leah  Betts,  the  teenager  who 
died  after  taking  ecstasy,  said 
Gallagher  was  talking  “a  load 
of  crap"  if  he  thought  he  was 
encouraging  an  open  debate. 
"People  in  his  position,  who 
are  looked  upon  as  gods  by  1 
young  people,  can't  go  around 
making  these  sort  of  remarks. 
It  means  more  young  people 
will  grow  up  thinking  that 
taking  drugs  is  perfectly 
normal." 


A do**  of  honesty,  page  9 


Noel  Gallagher: 
helping  public  debate 
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Gandhi’s  last  journey 
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Fifty  years  on, 
lost  ashes  travel 
from  bank  vault 
to  the  Ganges 


M.  R.  Narayati  Swuwy 
Allahabad 


THE  last  remaining 
ashes  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  were  cast  into 
the  holy  Hindu  river  Gan- 
ges in  the  northern  city  of 
Allahabad  yesterday,  exact- 
ly 49  years  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  leader  of  In- 
dia’s independence 
movement. 

Amid  nttnnttng  of  Hindii 
scriptures  by  pundits,  Tn- 
shar  Gandhi,  the  35-year- 
old  great-grandson  of  the 
Mahatma,  scattered  the 
ashes  from  a copper  nrn 
that  had  been  stored  in  a 
bank  vault  almost  50  years 
ago  and  then  surprisingly 
forgotten. 

Tnshar  Gandhi,  who  ar- 
rived in  Allahabad  with  the 
ashes  after  a day's  train 
journey  from  Cuttack  in 
the  east,  looked  sombre  as 
he  took  part  in  the  brief 
ceremony  watched  in 
silence  by  about  2,000  men 
and  women. 

Mr  Gandhi  said  his  aim 
in  this  50th  year  of  Indian 
independence  - was  to 
rekindle  interest  in  Ma- 
hatma ■ Gandhi,  who  has 
been  increasingly  criticised 
by  Indians  in  recent  years. 

The  poor  turnout,  ‘ how- 
ever, for  the  immersion  of 
the  ashes  appeared  to  show 
that  few  Indians  cared  any 
more  for  the  independence 
hero. 

"It  is  not  a public  rally 
where  numbers  count,”  Mr 
Gandhi  said.  *T  would  be 
gratified  even  if  one  person 
was  to  come  to  pay  homage 
with  sincere  respect.” 
Others  had  different 


views.  “I  thtnir  Gandhi  has 
lost  his  appeal,”  said  Jag- 
dish  Prasad,  aged  64,  a 
local  leader  of  the  Congress 
party  which  Gandhi  once 
led.  "When  his  ashes  came 
here  In  1948  [after  his  as- 
sassination! the  entire 
I town  turned  out.  It  was  like 
a dam  had  burst.” 

On  Wednesday,  there 
were  barely  1,500  people  at 
the  railway  station  In  Al- 
lahabad when  Mr  Gandhi 
arrived  with  the  ashes,  al- 
though they  gave  him  an 
emotional  welcome. 

Mr  Gandhi,  a stocky 
graphics  designer  from 
Bombay,  stood  on  a jetty 
barely  two  feet  high  in  the 
wiMHTb  of  tiw»  Ganges,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children 
by  his  side.  He  first  poured 
a can  of  milk  into  the  river 
and  then  sprinkled  tur- 
meric as  part  of  Hindu  fu- 
neral rites. 

After  emptying  the  nrn, 
Mr  Gandhi  splashed  into 
the  water  and  bathed,  with 
his  bands  folded  in 
reverence. 

The  ceremony  marked 
the  end  of  a controversy 
! that  simmered  for  two 
years.  In  1994,  the  State 
Rank  of  iwHa  in  Cuttack 
stumbled  on  a long-forgot- 
ten box  in  its  vault,  which 
turned  out  to  contain  a por- 
tion of  Gandhi’s  ashes  that 
had  been  deposited  for  safe- 
keeping by  a politician  in 
1948,  the  year  Gandhi  was 
assassinated. 

Tnshar  Gandhi  wanted 
the  ashes  to  be  scattered  in 
the  Arabian  Sea  off  Guja- 
rat. Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
birthplace.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  asked  him  to 
I do  the  rites  in  Allahabad.  a 
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Iran  hatches 
spy  plot  to 
discredit 
Germany 


buiTraynorlnBorat 


GRAPHIC  first-person 
testimony  about  an 
attempt  by  the  Iran- 
ian regime  to  entrap 
and  discredit  Germany  — the 
nearest  Tehran  has  to  an  ally 
in  the  West  — over  a sensitive 
terror  trial  in  Berlin, 
emerged  yesterday  with  the 
publication  of  a desperate 
open  letter  from  a missing 
Iranian  writer. 

In  the  long,  detailed  letter, 
Faraj  Sarkuhi,  editor  of  an 
Iranian  weekly  paper,  told 
bow  the  Iranian  secret  police 
tried  to  invent  a German  spy 
— him  — in  order  to  black- 
mail the  Germans. 

The  Iranians  apparently 
hoped  to  pre-empt  the  incen- 
diary verdict  they  fear  will 
come  from  the  Berlin  trial:  for 
the  first  time  a Western  court 
could  deliver  a judicial  ver- 
dict of  state  terrorism  abroad 
against  Tehran.  The  judg- 
ment repeatedly  postponed, 
is  expected  in  April 
In  the  trial  one  Iranian  and 
four  Lebanese  are  accused  of 
murdering  three  Iranian 
Kurds  in  a Berlin  restaurant 
the  Mykonos  cafe,  in  Septem- 
ber 1992.  In  connection  with 
the  murders,  German  prose- 
cutors have  also  issued  an  in- 
ternational arrest  warrant  for 
Iran's  intelligence  chief  All 
Fallahlan. 

The  German  security  ser- 
vices believe  Mr  Fallahlan  is 
linked  to  official  terror  opera- 
tions mounted  by  the  Iranian 
embassy  in  Bonn,  suspected 
of  being  the  headquarters  of 
Iran's  intelligence  operations 
in  Europe. 

The  secret  police.  Mr  Sar- 
kuhi said  In  his  letter,  ar- 
rested then  tortured  and  in- 
terrogated him  for  47  days 
last  November  and  December. 
While  he  was  in  detention, 
they  faked  his  departure  to 
Germany,  and  then  forced 
him  to  declare  at  a Tehran 
press  conference  on  Decem- 
ber 20  that  he  had  been  out  of 
sight  because  he  had  been  In 
Germany. 

Hie  aim  of  the  secret  police, 
he  said,  was  to  set  him  up  to 
be  branded  a German  spy,  in 
order  to  press  Bonn  for  a 
favourable  outcome  to  the 
Berlin  triaL 

After  the  press  conference, 
he  was  released,  and  during 
his  period  of  liberty  he  wrote 
his  letter  detailing  foe  plot 


Tnohqr Gandhi  scatters  *hp  1 as»  remaining  ashes  of  his  great-grandfather  into  the  Ganges  photograph;  shsiwincr*sto 


and  expressing  foreboding 
about  his  fate,  it  was  dated 
January  3. 

Mr  Sarkuhi  and  his  brother 
have  not  been  beard  from 
since  Monday  and  there  are 
fears  for  his  life. 

The  Berlin  daily  paper, 
Tageszeitung,  which  obtained 
foe  foil  text  of  foe  letter,  said 
yesterday  that  Mr  SarkuM's 
mother  in  Tehran  received  a 
call  on  Monday  from  foe 
secret  police.  “We  had  one  of 
your  children  and  now  we 
have  two,”  she  was  reportedly 
told. 

In  foe  letter,  Mr  Sarkuhi 
wrote:  “1  don't  know  what  to 
write.  The  end  is  near.  If 
someone  gets  hold  of  this  let- 
ter. they  should  give  it  to  my 
with  three  days  after  my  ar- 
rest or  one  day  after  my  death 
so  she  can  publish  it.” 

Mr  Sarkuhi  spent  years  in 
jail  under  the  Shah  of  Iran 
and  is  a prominent  member  of 
a group  of  134  intellectuals 
who  signed  a 1994  petition 
calling  for  foe  establishment 
of  an  independent  writers' 
association. 

He  was  arrested  last  sum- 
mer along  with  colleagues 
while  having  dinner  with  a 
German  embassy  official  in 
Tehran. 

Commandoes  burst  into  foe 
German's  flat,  filmed  the 
meeting,  temporarily  de- 
tained foe  official,  and  ar- 
rested some  of  foe  Iranians. 

Mr  Sarkuhi  wrote  that  he 
was  released  after  a couple  of 
days  but  told  he  could  not 
leave  the  country.  Then  in  Oc- 
tober he  was  told  the  travel 
ban  had  been  lifted  and  he 
prepared  to  fly  to  Germany  to 
visit  his  wife  and  children 
who  live  there. 

On  November  3,  he  wrote, 
he  was  arrested  at  Tehran  air- 
port while  trying  to  fly  to 
Germany  to  visit  his  family. 
He  was  jailed  until  December 
20  when  foe  press  conference 
was  staged  and  he  stated, 
under  coercion,  foat  he  had 
been  in  Germany  throughout 
foe  47  days. 

His  letter  says  that  in  real- 
ity an  imposter  was  sent  to 
Hamburg  while  he  was 
tortured. 

He  said  he  was  forced  to 
sign  statements  saying  he 
was  a German  spy.  confes- 
sions of  marital  infidelity, 
and  statements  incriminating 
his  friends  and  colleagues. 

Sark  uhPs  testimony,  page  6 


Hindu  pilgrimage  centre 
where  the  Ganges  and  Ya- 
mnna  rivers  merge. 

. The  ashes;  stored  In  a 


house  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  where  an  estimated 
5,000  people— out  of  Allah- 
abad's population  of 


copper  nrn  and  sealed  In  « 800,000  — paid  their,  bom- 
large  red  wooden  box.  were  age  to  the  man  who  did 
put  on  public  view  yester-  more  than  anyone  else  to 
day  at  a state  government  topple  the  British  Raj- 


Billionaire  seeks  passage  home 


Bahamas  tax  exile  ‘looking  for 
deal  with  the  Inland  Revenue’ 


tan  Kina 

ONE  of  Britain’s  richest 
men  is  understood  to 
have  made  inquiries  to 
the  Inland  Revenue  about  the 
possibility  of  returning  to  foe 
UK-  , v *2 

Joseph  Lewis,  wmv  has 
built  a fortune  of  between 
£1  billion  and  £3  billion  on  foe 
world's  foreign  exchange  and 
money  markets,  is  believed  to 
have  raised  foe  possibility  of 
making  a flat  payment  of 
£3  million  a year  In  exchange 
for  UK  residency. 

It  is  thought  that  Mr  Lewis, 
who  was  bom  in  the  East  End 

of  London  but  has  lived  In  the 

Bahamas  as  a tax  exile  since 
1979,  wants  to  return  home 
bemuse  he  misses  life  in  Brit- 


ain. There  is  no  suggestion 
that  he  currently  owes  any 
tax  to  the  UK  authorities. 

City  sources  say  foat  even 
though  Mr  Lewis  has  a lux- 
ury lifestyle  which  would  be 
the  envy  of  most  British 

people  — including  a £15mil- 
Uon  home.  200  ft  yacht  and  ex- 
tensive art  collection  — he 
feels  constrained  in  the 
Bahamas. 

One  City  source  said: 
“Lewis  is  an  astute  man — he 
may  well  think  it  is  worth 
paying  out  a large  sum  now  to 
be  able  to  live  in  Britain  in 
foe  future.” 

Under  Inland  Revenue  j 
rules,  Mr  Lewis  — whose.vis- , 
its  home  usually  coincide 
with  race  meetings  such  as 
Royal  Ascot  — cannot  stay  in 
Britain  for  more  than  an  av- 


Joseph  Lewis:  missing  the 
flavour  of  life  in  Britain 

erage  91  days  a year  over  a 
four-year  period.  However,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  revenue 
refused  to  say  whether  it  had 
received  contact  from  Mr 


Lewis,  Insisting  that  it  never 
discussed  individual  cases.  - 

Notoriously  reclusive,  Mr 
Lewis  never  speaks  to  foe 
press,  although  interest  in 
Mm  has  been  heightened  by  a 
number  of  high-profile  deals 
be  has  been  involved  in,  such 
as  last  week's  £40  million  pur- 
chase of  a 25  per  cent  stake  in 
Rangers,  the  Glasgow  football 
club. 

That  deal  was  seen  as  sig- 
nificant because  one  of  Mr 
Lewis's  closest  friends.  Irish 
property  magnate  Dermot 
Desmond  — with  whom  he 
was  linked  in  a controversial 
property  deal  in  the  Irish 
Republic  five  years  ago  — 
owns  a 20  per  cent  stake  in 
j Celtic,  Rangers’ deadly  rivals. 

But  last  night,  Mr  Lewis’s 
UK  spokesman,  Maurice 
, Bamfofoer,  played  down  sug- 
: gestioas  foat  the  tycoon  was 
I talking  to  the  revenue.  “It’s 
just  not  true  — Joe’s  very 
! happy  as  he  is.” 
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Lost  essay  on  population  reveals  Keynes  as  ‘a  racist’ 


continued  from  page  1 

— non-European  populations 

gaining  numerical  supremacy 

— was  also  endemic  at  the 

time. 

‘‘It  was  consistent  with  his 

neo-Mai thusian  opinions,”  be 

explained*  referring  to  foe 
theory  that  human  race  could 
starve  itself  out  of  existence  If 
unchecked. 

Lord  SHdelsky,  who  men- 
tioned the  paper  to  his  biogra- 
phy  but  Is  criticised  by  . Prof 
Toye  for  playing  it  down. 


added:  “Keynes  hated  the 

Nazi .-egiine.”  . 

Keynes’S  former  pupa  at 
Cambridge,  Professor  Brian 
Reddaway,  who  is  patron  of 
foe  Cambridge  Journal  of 
Economics,  acknowledged 
that  Ids  mentor  was  an  Intel- 
lectual snob.  „ , 

“He  did-  not  suffer  fools 
gladly  .and  he  was  prepared 
•to  say  that  people  who  have 
not  been  educated  are  fools  IT 
the  education  system  in  India 
-was  not  good,  then  it  was  a 


good  thing  If  they  did  not 

multiply  too  much.” 

But  Professor  Reddaway 
remembers  a good  and  helpful 
tutor  and  adds  that  Keynes 

would  be  a keen  advocate  of 
development-strategies  to  im- 
prove living  standards  across 
the  globe  today. 

A fellow  contributor  to  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Cambridge 
Journal  of  Economics,  Jona- 
than Michie  — whose  article 
argues  for  £7  billion  public 
spending  to  create  a million 


new  jobs  — said:  “Keynes  is 
cm  record  as  saying  that  if  it 
came  to  a class  struggle,  he 
would  be  on  the  side  of  foe 
educated  bourgeoisie,  and  is 
those  days  the  bourgeoisie 
was  even  more  backward 
than  they  are  today.” 

Professor  Toye  remained 
unrepentant  and  said  al- 
though Keynes  mellowed 
with  age  and  experience  he 
should  have  publicly  ac- 
knowledged and  honestly  ex- 
plained his  Change  of  heart. 


The  cut  is  inspired. 

So  is  the  choice  of  fabric. 


Interviewing  John  Cleese  is  a bit  like  interviewing 
God.  For  starters  he's  as  tali  as  God  (God  is  6ft  5in) 
and  he*  as  successful  as  God,  but  he  does  have 
a lot  better  comic  timing. 

Eddie  Izzard  meets  his  mentor  __ 


This  Spring,  discover  the  benefits  of  Cool 
Wool  at  Laura  Ashley. 


The  result  Is  a stunning  collection  Ideal 
for  both  Spring  and  Summer. 

Telephone  Laura  Ashley  on 


Friday  Review  cover  story 


Inspiring  designs  in  Lightweight,  super  soft  Telephone  Laura  Ashley  on 

Pure  New  Wool.  Fabrics  and  knitwear  that  0800  868  100  to  receive  your  free 
combine  a lightness  you  wouldo  t expect  copy  of  the  Spring 
from  wool  with  a practicality  that  yon  would.  Mall  Order  brochure. 
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Juicy  profits 


n Ocean  Spray  cranberry 
juice:  £500,000 
fj  Childrens' books: 
£300,000  advance  for  two 
books 

H US  Weight  Watchers:  £1 
million  a year 
1 1 Paris  Match:  £300,000 
for  six  interviews 
LI  Hello!  magazine: 
£200,000  for  numerous 
articles 

Li  Olympus  Cameras: 

£20,000 


Tycoon 
agog  as 
Fergie 
says 
she  will 
goto 
the  ball 


Overseas  student  courses  flawed,  say  auditors 

Ex-college  head 
faces  fraud  inquiry 


David  Hencke 
Westminster  Correspondent 


A FORMER  college 
principal  is  con- 
demned today  for 
presiding  over  a 
"seriously  Hawed”  £1.4  mil- 
lion overseas  student  opera- 
tion which  has  tarnished 
Britain’s  academic  reputation 
abroad. 

The  National  Audit  Office 
says  in  a report  that  police 
are  now  investigating  poss- 
ible widespread  abuse  and 

fraud  in  the  running  of  Swan- 
sea Institute  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion’s overseas  student 
courses  in  Malaysia,  Indone- 
sia, China  and  Kenya. 

Gerald  Stockdale.  58, 
resigned  as  principal  after  a 
rate  of  no  confidence  by  the 
governing  body  last  year.  The 
vice  principal,  Hywei  Rees, 
has  been  suspended  pending 
an  internal  inquiry.  The  in- 
vestigation followed  a com- 
plaint from  Alan  Williams, 
Labour  MP  for  Swansea  West 
and  a member  of  the  Com- 
mons public  accounts 
committee. 

The  report  says  that  Dr 
Stockdale  was  found  to  have 


spent  at  least  £65.000  on  33 

trips  — IS  of  them  described 
as  "ill-judged”  — to  launch 
the  courses.  He  spent  38 
weeks  away  from  the  college 
over  the  last  four  years.  Some 
£25.000  was  spent  on  trips  to 
Kenya  to  support  courses 
which  brought  £28.600  income 
to  die  college. 

He  also  negotiated  a 
£314,000  pay-off  if  he  was  dis- 
missed. giving  him  three 
years  salary  and  an  enhanced 
pension.  However,  when  he 
resigned  last  year  be  received 
£127,000  — six  months  salary 
and  seven  years’  enhanced 
pension. 

The  auditors  found  defi- 
ciencies in  management. 

planning,  student  registra- 
tion, control  of  certificates 
and  quality  of  the  courses. 
"Much  of  the  development 
has  been  opportunistic  and 
reported  in  a way  that  left 
governors  unsighted  as  to 
what  was  going  on. 

“The  National  Audit  Office 
noted  that  poor  control  of  ex- 
amination certificates 
recorded  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Funding  Council’s  audit 
report,  especially  the  printing 
of  certificates  in  Malaysia, 
could  potentially  have  led  to 


certificates  being  Issued  or 
sold  locally  without  the- insti- 
tute’s knowledge.  The  NAO, 
MPs,  the  funding  council  and 
others  have  received  unsup- 
ported allegations  touching 
on  this  issue  which  the  Insti- 
tute have  passed  to  the  police. 
The  police  Investigations  are 
continuing." 

Some  SQQ  blank  certificates 
for  a post  graduate  diploma  in 
business  management  were 
primed  In  Malaysia  bearing 
the  institute's  seal.  Many 
have  not  been  traced. . 

“The  United  Kingdom  has 
an  outstanding  reputation  for 
the  quality  of  the  courses  that 
it  offers  to  overseas  students. 
It  is  therefore  regrettable  that 
the  arrangements  at  the  insti- 
tute were  seriously  flawed.  ” 

Mr  Williams  said  that  the 
findings  had  Implications  for 
all  colleges  and  called  for  an. 
ombudsman  to  handle  inter- 
nal complaints  about  stan- 
dards from  staff. 


Governance  and  the 
Management  erf  Overseas 
Courses  at  the  Swansea 
Institute  of  Higher  Education; 
Report  by  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor  General:  Stationery 
Office.  £9.85. 


Mayhew  fudge  promises 
more  troubled  marches 


EweaMacAddU 
and  David  Sharrock 


Richard  Lugner  spins  Grace  Jones  around  the  dance  floor  at  a previous  ball  in  Vienna  photograph:  Herbert  pfarrhofer 


Lawrence  Donegan 


THE  world's  most  regal 
advertising  hoarding  is 
to  be  the  guest  of  hon- 
our at  Austria's  most  glit- 
tering social  event  of  the 
year  — invited  by  a busi- 
nessman who  is  known  for 
paying  to  have  famous 
women  on  his  arm. 

Fresh  from  her  lucrative 
stints  extolling  the  virtues 
of  cranberry  juice,  cam- 
eras. books  and  diet  plans, 
the  Duchess  of  York  will  at- 
tend the  Vienna  Opera  Ball 
at  the  invitation  of  busi- 
nessman Richard  Lugner. 


her  office  confirmed 
yesterday. 

Barbra  Streisand  is 
understood  to  have  been 
his  second  choice. 

Mr  Lugner.  who  is  65  and 
made  his  fortune  in  the 
building  trade,  is  reported 
to  have  paid  Sophia  Lore n 
£50.000  to  accompany  him 
to  the  ball  in  the  past. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
duchess  refused  to  com- 
ment on  reports  she  was  to 
receive  a similar  fee.  “Any- 
thing organised  would  have 
been  a private  matter  and 
we  don’t  have  any  details. 

"The  invitation  was  ex- 
tended by  Mr  Lugner.  She 


is  going  as  guest  of  honour, 
as  an  individual  in  her  own 
right,  not  as  Mr  Lugner’s 
partner.  I do  not  know  if 
she  will  be  dancing  with 
him  or  who  she  will  dance 
with.’’ she  said. 

The  duchess's  reticence 
was  in  stark  contrast  to  her 
host’s  enthusiasm  about 
their  assignation  next 
Thursday. 

Mr  Lugner  said  the  duch- 
ess's agents  would  receive 
an  undisclosed  fee  for  a 
book  signing  session  at  a 
shopping  mall  he  owns  on 
the  day  of  the  ball. 

"She  said  she  did  not 
want  any  money  for  coming 


to  the  ball.  She  does  not 
want  the  talk  to  be  about 
money  all  the  time.  I 
learned  yesterday  that  she 
bad  accepted  and  I was  ab- 
solutely delighted.  1 am 
proud  that  she  is  coming." 
he  said. 

A senior  publishing 
source  said  last  night  it  was 
“completely  nnprece- 
dented"  for  authors  to  be 
paid  for  book  signings. 

The  ball,  the  highlight  of 
the  Austrian  social  season, 
is  held  every  year  at  the 
State  Opera  House.  It  was 
first  staged  in  1877.  when 
Habsburg  emperor  Franz 
Joseph  was  the  bos t,  and  is 


always  opened  by  a proces- 
sion of  140  young  couples 
into  the  flower-decked  halL 

In  recent  years  specula- 
tion about  the  identity  of 
Mr  Logneris  partner  has 
become  part  of  the  pre-ball 
ritual.  In  the  past  he  has 
turned  up  with  the  actress 
Bo  Derek  and  the  singer 
Grace  Jones. 

Rumours  that  the  duch- 
ess was  his  choice  this  year 
started  circulating  in  Vi- 
enna in  December  when  the 
former  racing  driver  Nikki 
Lauda,  an  old  Blend  of  the 
duchess,  said  she  had  called 
him  to  ask  "who  the  heU  is 
Mr  Lugner?”. 


The  Government  raised 
temperatures  in  the 
run-up  to  the  marching 
season  in  Northern  Ireland  by 
yesterday  producing  a fudge 
over  the  Drumcree  report 
The  Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary. Sir  Patrick  Mayhew, 
accepted  a proposal  to  set  up  a 
parades  commission  to  medi- 
ate in  disputes.  But  crucially 
he  delayed  a decision  on 
whether  it  should  be  given 
teeth  by  being  allowed  to  re- 
route or  ban  marches. 

The  compromise  pleased 
none  of  the  Northern  Ireland 
parties  and  brought  dire  pre- 
dictions of  trouble  in  the 
months  ahead.  The  marching 
season  begins  in  two  months, 
reaching  a peak  in  July. 

Sir  Patrick  was  responding 
to  a review  of  parades  and 
marches,  which  was  chaired 
by  Peter  North  and  which 
was  set  up  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment last  year  in  an  attempt 
to  avoid  a repetition  of  Drum- 
cree stand-off  with  Orange- 
men that  led  to  a week  of  vio- 
lence throughout  Northern 
Ireland.  A Unionist  source 
said  the  report  only  made 
matters  worse. 

Significantly.  Labour,  which 
normally  mirrors  the  Govern- 
ment line  on  Northern  Ire- 
land, was  critical  of  the  delay 
in  implementing  the  report's 
recommendation.  A Labour 
government  would  implement 
the  report,  setting  up  a com- 
mission with  full  legal  pow- 
ers. In  a Commons  statement, ! 


Inquiry  bid  over 
Bloody  Sunday 

CAMPAIGNERS  on  be- 
half of  the  victims  of 
Bloody  Sunday  killed  25 
years  ago  yesterday  by 
British  soldiers  in  London- 
derry are  seeking  a new 
legal  inquiry  Into  their 
deaths,  writes  David 
Sharrock. 

Papers  were  lodged  In  the 
High  Court  in  Belfast  yes- 
terday seeking  a judicial 
review  of  Lord  Widgery’s 
report  into  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  shooting  dead 
of  14  people  by  soldiers  dur- 
ing an  illegal  civil  rights 
march.  A Northern  Ireland 
judge  must  now  decide 
whether  or  not  to  grant 
leave  before  a hearing  can 
take  place. 


Sir  Patrick  said  the  problem 
was  in  agreeing  to  allow  the 
five-member  parades  commis- 
sion to  take  over  the  Royal 
Ulster  Constabulary’s  powers 
to  ban  marches  which  would 
be  “radical  and  far-reaching". 
He  set  an  eight  week  consulta- 
tion period. 

The  Ulster  Unionists  are 
blocking  the  proposal  and  in 
eight  weeks  are  unlikely  to 
change  their  minds. 

The  Government  Is  reluc- 
tant to  offend  the  Unionists 
for  fear  of  losing  their  support 
in  the  Commons.  Sir  Patrick 
also  came  under  pressure 
over  the  last  few  days  from 
rightwing  Tory  ministers 


close  to  the  Unionists.  Union- 
ists, nationalists  and  senior 
security  figures  all  expressed 
concerns  about  the  parade 
commission’s  proposals  while 
at  the  same  time  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  three  man  panel 
led  by  Dr  North  had  been 
handed  a poisoned  chalice. 

Brendan  McKenna,  spokes- 
man for  the  Garvaghy  Road 
Residents  Coalition,  with 
whom  Portadown  Orangemen 
refuse  to  meet  to  discuss 
Drumcree  because  of  his  IRA 
conviction,  said  he  welcomed 
tbe  report's  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  dialogue  between  the 
opposing  sides. 

“If  anything,  what  Patrick 
Mayhew  has  done  today  is  in- 
crease fears  of  people  living 
here  in  that  he  seems  to  be 
using  delaying  tactics.  No  de- 
cision is  going  to  be  taken 
about  a parades  commission 
or  any  legislation  until  after  a 
British  general  election." 

The  assistant  grand  master 
of  the  Orange  Order  and 
senior  Ulster  Unionist  Jef- 
frey Donaldson,  said  the 
report  was  effectively  a pro- 
tester's charter. 

Sinn  Fein  said  the  proposed 
commission  would  be  effec- 
tively toothless.  Party  chair- 
man Mitchel  McLaughlin 
said:  “It  can  only  recommend. 
The  British  secretary  of  state 
and  tbe  RUC  have  the  final 
say." 

The  Democratic  Unionist 
deputy  leader.  Peter  Robin- 
son, said  the  report  provided 
a panacea  for  lawyers,  en- 
couragement for  whingers 
and  an  Increased  role  for 
Dublin." 
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Schools  beat  squeeze  on  cash 
by  using  classroom  assistants 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


AT  A CINEMA  N EAR  YOU  NOW 


PRIMARY  schools  are 
responding  to  a squeeze 
on  their  budgets  by  em- 
ploying record  numbers  of 
classroom  assistants  for  as  lit- 
tle as  £4  an  hour  instead  of 
recruiting  qualified  teachers, 
according  to  a study  pub- 
lished yesterday  by 
researchers  from  Leicester 
university'. 

Most  teachers  wanted  the 
support  of  another  adult  in 
the  classroom,  but  not  enough 
thought  was  given  to  the  edu- 
cational value  for  the  pupils. 

While  teachers  were  trying 
to  encourage  children  to 
think  independently  and 
solve  problems,  the  assistants 
tended  to  emphasise  the  com- 
pletion of  tasks. 

According  to  tbe  most 


recent  official  figures,  the 
number  of  educational  sup- 
port staff  in  primary  schools 
rose  from  13,641  in  1991  to 
21.914  in  1994.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  and  Lectur- 
ers. which  commissioned  the 
research,  said  this  63  per  cent 
increase  coincided  with  a 
slight  drop  in  the  number  or 
primary  teachers.  On  average 
there  was  now  one  full-time 
non-teaching  assistant  to 
every  eight  teachers. 

"A  fully  professional 
scheme  of  classroom  assistant 
development  could  enhance 
children's  education,  but 
teachers  should  be  carefUl 
that  a school  does  not  see  it  as 
a stopgap  measure  to  cope 
with  the  twin  problems  of 
large  classes  and  no  cash,” 
said  Peter  Smith,  the  associa- 
tion's general  secretary. 

John  Patten,  the  former 
education  secretary,  came 


forward  with  proposals  in 
1992  to  recruit  a ‘‘mums' 
army"  of  assistants  who 
would  use  their  experience  in 
the  classroom  as  training  to 
become  fully-qualified  teach- 
ers. After  protests  from  the 
profession,  he  was  forced  to 
drop  the  idea  and  develop  a 
specialist  teacher  assistants 
training  programme,  but 
most  assistants  do  not  have 
this  Qualification. 

According  to  Leicester's 
school  of  education  study. 
Jills  of  All  Trades?:  "Some 
schools  preferred  to  ealn  as 
many  adult  hours  as  possible 
for  the  money  they  had  avail- 
able and  to  employ  classroom 
assistants  rather  than  a 
teacher,  since  this  was  less 
costly  for  the  same  number  of 
hours,” 

The  assistants  had  to  adjust 
to  the  individual  techniques 
of  different  teachers,  but  they 


were  rarely  paid  for  hours 
outside  the  classroom  to  dis- 
cuss how  they  could  best  sup- 
port the  teaching  strategy. 
“Time  is  often  snatched 
rather  than  planned,  with 
both  groups  of  personnel  Seel- 
ing under  pressure  from  work 
and  family  commitments. " 

The  Office  Tor  Standards  in 
Education  said  classroom  as- 
sistants were  the  answer  to 
rising  class  sizes,  but  this 
“appears  to  have  no  justifica- 
tion in  practice”. 

Mr  Smith  said  the  ATL  was 
not  opposed  to  the  recruit- 
ment of  more  assistants,  but 
teachers  should  be  ftilly  con- 
sulted on  their  role  and  given 
time  to  supervise  them. 

Teachers  should  boycott 
the  scheme  if  it  brought  an 
unreasonable  extension  of 
their  workload  or  diverted 
resources  from  the  school’s 
key  purposes,  he  said. 


Sheriff’s  men  land 
in  morass  over 
human  mole 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


WAMPY,  the  human 
male,  has  posted  himself 
in  a narrow  ‘letter  box” 
more  than  20ft  beneath  a 
Devon  hillside  and  was  still 
digging  last  night  below  the 
Falrmile  protest  camp  in  a de- 
termined solo  effort  to  frus- 
trate attempts  to  evict  him 
from  the  route  of  the  new  A30 

dual  carriageway  scheme. 

Specialist  tunnelling  con- 
tractors succeeded  in  remov- 
ing two  more  protesters  from 
the  tunnels  into  which  they 
descended  when  bailiffs 
stormed  the  camp  a week  ago. 

But  one  of  the  seven-strong 
tunnelling  team  sent  to  shore 
up  the  precarious  system  ad- 


Hospital  ‘like  battlefield’ 


David  Ward 


A CONSULTANT  claimed 
yesterday  that  staff  at 
the  Royal  Liverpool  uni- 
verslty  hospital  are  working 
in  "battlefield  conditions"  in 
an  accident  and  emergency 
department  which  faces 
disaster. 

“We're  facing  what  is  prob- 
ably the  biggest  crisis  in  acci- 
dent and  emergency  [care] 
that  I can  remember  in  my  12 
years  of  being  a consultant 
here,"  said  Lawrence  Jaffey, 
the  department  s clinical 
director. 

Emergency  workload  has 
risen  by  50  per  cent  over  five 


years  while  funding  has  stood 
still  in  real  terms, 

“There’s  do  doubt  that  pa- 
tient care  has  been  severely 
compromised  because  we’re 
having  to  spread  our 
resources  too  thinly."  Dr  Jaf- 
fey added. 

“Something  has  to  be  done 
quickly  because  we  are  facing 
disaster.” 

His  warnings  were  made  on 
a BBC  televison  report 
screened  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. As  the  crew  filmed,  the 
number  of  patients  became  so 
great  that  every  available  cu- 
bicle was  occupied.  Many 
were  waiting  for  beds  in  other 
parts  of  tbe  hospitaL 
Trolleys  bearing  other  pa- 


tients awaiting  treatment 
caused  a traffic  jam  in  corri- 
dors. Then  a wave  of  ambu- 
lances arrived  with  a dozen 
mainly  elderly  patients  on 
stretchers.  They  could  not  get 
into  the  emergency  depart- 
ment and  had  to  queue  back 
out  towards  tbe  car  park. 

Senior  nurse  Chris  Kenne-- 
dy  said:  "The  effect  has  been 
like  having  a major  disaster. 
You  hear  about  tt,  people  get 
counselling  after  it.  This  is  a 
major  disaster  every  day.  It's 
intense,  it  never  stops.” 

The  programme  quoted  a 
leaked  report  on  emergency 
care  in  the  North-west  by 
Robert  Tlnston.  regional  di- 
rector of  the  NHS  Executive. 


Tagging  net  to  be  widened 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  electronic  tagging  of 
criminals,  including  of 
children  as  young  as  w,  is  to 
be  rapidly  expanded,  with 
more  than  £44  million  to  be 
spent  by  the  Home  Office  over 
the  next  financial  year,  the 
probation  service  has  been 
told. 

Home  Office  civil  servants 
are  already  working  on  fur- 
ther  plans  to  expand  the  use 
Of  the  tagging  technology  as 
an  alternative  to  prison  in 
order  to  help  cope  with  the 
current  jail  population  crisis. 

The  disclosure  that  money 
has  been  allocated  for  a mas- 
sive expansion  from  April 


comes  as  chief  probation  offi- 
cers yesterday  shifted  posi- 
tion and  announced  their 
backing  for  a limited  pro- 
gramme of  tagging  in  the 
light  of  £2  million  trials. 

Mary  Honeybali.  general 
secretary  of  the  Association 
of  Chief  Officers  erf  Probation, 
told  a London  conference  on 
tagging  yesterday:  "Tagging 
cannot  be  uninvented. 

“Now  the  technology  is 
proved  to  work,  the  task  now 
Is  to  find  the  best  way  of 
using  it  tor  public  protection. 

"instead  of  using  it  to  sort 
out  fine  defaulters  or  10-  to  15- 
year-olds,  there  is  scope  for 
using  it  for  more  dangerous 
offenders  when  they  leave 
prison  on  parole  and  for  sex 
offenders." 


mitted  it  laced  a long  opera- 
tion before  it  reached 
Swampy,  who  last  night 
began  his  eighth  night 
underground. 

The  unnamed  member  of 
the  team  said:  “We  have  al- 
ready spoken  to  him  and  be 
has  made  it  very  clear  to  us  In 
the  nicest  possible  terms  that 
he  is  not  willing  to  come  out 
for  anyone.  We  have  got  to  go 
and  get  him.  He  has  said 
there  won't  be  any  violence 
but  be  is  going  to  keep 
tunnelling." 

Conditions  underground 
were  “extremely  dangerous". 
Earlier  a young  dreadlocked 
protester  named  Ian  surfaced 
voluntarily  on  condition  he 
was  allowed  to  speak  to  the 

media. 

Blinking  in  the  daylight 
after  seven  days  and  nights 
underground.  Ian  said  he  had 
staged  the  sit-in  “to  defend 
the  land"  and  put  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  what  was  going  on  at 
Eahroile. 

"It’s  very  sad  that  this  area 
has  been  destroyed  for  future 
children  and  that  they  are 
being  asked  to  pay  for  it  at  an 
unknown  cost"  he  said  be- 
fore being  led  away  by  police. 

Another  protester.  Muppet 
Dave,  was  surprised  yester- 
day morning  when  the  tun- 
nelling team  dug  down  to  his 
shaft  and  dropped  into  tbe 
Chamber  he  was  occupying. 

Tunnellers  have  located 
Swampy  by  dropping  a cam- 
era (town  the  vertical  shaft 
from  which  he  has  been  dig- 
ging his  bolt  hole. 

Trevor  Coleman,  the  under 
sheriff  of  Devon,  said:  "I 
think  he  is  something  of  a fa- 
natic. But  we  will  get  there.  It 
will  just  take  a little  while." 
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StuartMillar  on  how  schoolgirl’s  brutal  murderer  was  convicted  and  jailed  for  life 


Naomi  Smith  was  savagely  killed  by  a ‘dangerous 
young  man*  while  on  an  errand  for  her  parents 


Mishap 


as  child 


marks 


s Mm 


New  Issue  OUT  NOW! 


Naomi’s 


AT  the  age  of  seven, 
Edwin  Hopkins 
suffered  a mishap 
experienced  by 
most  children 
when  he  fell  off  his  bike.  Yes- 
terday, the  disfigurement  it 
caused  to  his  teeth  helped 
convict  him  of  the  brutal 
murder  and  mutilation  of  a 
schoolgirl,  Naomi  Smith. 

When  the.  jury  returned  a 
10-1  majority  verdict  at  Bir- 
mingham crown  court  yester- 
day, Naomi's  family,  who  had 
been  forced  to  relive  the  15- 
year-old’s  violent  death  dur- 
ing the  seven -day  trial,  broke 
down  in  tears  m the  public 
gallery. 

Hopkins,  a paint  sprayer, 
aged  20,  bowed  his  head  as  Mr 
Justice  Tucker  sentenced  him 
to  life  imprisonment  “The 
jury  have  convicted  you  of 
the  murder  of  an  innocent 
schoolgirl.  It  was  a savage 
murder  and  it  had  sadistic 
features.  You  are  in  my  opin- 
ion a very  dangerous  young 
man" 

After  the  trial  Naomi's 
parents,  Brian  and  Catherine 
Smith,  welcomed  the  verdict 
but  called  for  the  reintroduc- 
tion of  the  death  penalty. 
"Naomi  was  our  only  daugh- 
ter," Mrs  Smith  said.  “She 
died  a child  at  the  hands  of 
Edwin  Hopkins  who  was  pos- 
sessed by  evil  beyond 
imagination l” 


Edwin  Hopkins,  who  attended  the  memorial  service  for  Naomi  Smith,  the  schoolgirl  he  brutally  murdered 


She  added:  "Naomi  has  no 
future.  We  have  lost  our  pa- 
rental expectations,  like  her 
career,  marriage,  or  even 
grandchildren.  Hopkins  is 
still  alive.” 

Naomi  was  killed  within 
sight  of  her  home  in  Ansley 
Common,  near  Nuneaton, 
Warwickshire,  in  September 
1995.  She  was  preparing  to  sjt 
nine  GCSEs  at  nearby  Harts- 
hill  high  school. 

Three  years  earlier  she 
helped  her  best  friend,  Emma 
Jones,  overcome  a vicious 
verbal  bullying  campaign. 

Emma,  now  aged  17,  paid 
tribute  to  her  friend.  "She 
was  my  only  special  friend,” 
She  said.  "Someone  has  taken 
her  away  from  me.  My  life 
has  been  shattered." 

Their  friendship  came  to  a 
violent  end  on  that  evening  in 
September,  1995.  Naomi  harf 
gone  out  to  post  a letter  tor 
her  mother  at  a post  box  200 
yards  from  her  home  at  about 
9.30pm  after  spending  the  eve- 
ning watching  ftmma  at  a 
brass  band  rehearsal.  The  er- 
rand should  have  taken  min- 
utes; die  was  never  seen  alive 

again. 

A little  over  2« hours  later, 
Emma  apA  Naomi's  father 
found  her  body  under  a chil- 
dren's slide  at  the  recreation 
ground  less  than  100  yards 
from  her  home.  Her  throat 
had  been  cut-four  times,  her 


jeans  and  pants  pulled  down 
and  her  bra  and  top  pulled  up. 
Sbe  bad  been  raped  and  suf- 
fered appalling  knife  injuries 
to  her  abdomen  and  genitalia. 

It  was,  the  prosecution  said, 
a mercy  that  the  injuries 
were  proha hly  inflicted  when 
Naomi  was  very  close  to 
death. 

But  the  most  / important 
wound  Was  a bite 'mark  the 
killer  left  on  her  breast  The 
court  heart  this  was  the 
equivalent  of  a "DNA  auto- 
graph". Tests  showed  the  sa- 1 
liva  in  the  bite  was  a perfect : 
match  for  Hopkins’  DNA  pro- ! 
file  — this  could  only  be 
found  in'  one  in  36  million  I 
people.  1 


Then  came  Hopkins's  “very 
unusual"  dental  profile.  The 
toll  from  his  bike  all  those 
years  ago  had  left  him  with  a 
tooth  missing  from  the  front 
of  his  mouth,  and  several 
others  twisted  and  chipped. 

Forensic  dental  experts 
called  in  to  compare  the  bite 
marks  with  a cast  of  Hop- 
kins’s teeth  said  it  wa&  virtu- 
ally inconceivable,  the  marks  , 
could  have  been  inflicted  by  j 
anybody  else.  One  said  that  in  : 
his  24  years  of  experience,  he  i 
had  never  seen  a similar 
outline. 

A week  after  the  murder  an 
emotional  manorial  service 
was  held  for  Naomi  at  the 
spot  where  her  body  was 


found.  Among  the  mourners 
was  Edwin  Hopkins. 

He  was  fascinated  with 
knives.  When  police  raided 
his  home  in  the  early  hours  of 
November  16,  they  discovered 
several  survival  knives  and  a 
12  inch  machete  hanging  on 
his  bedroom  walk  They  also  i 
found  smaller  knives  which ' 
he  frequently  carried  around 
with  him. 

Hopkins  insisted  bis  inter- 
est was  innocent  **I  just  like 
knives,”  he  told  detectives. 

But  he  was  already  known 
to  the  police.  He  had  been 
convicted  for  assaulting  a 
policewoman  in  Tamworth 
the  year  before.  And  he  had 
attacked  another  local  wom- 


Parents  Catherine  and  Brian  Smith  yesterday,  and  right,  best  friend  Emma  Jones 


an,  leaving  a bite  mark  on  her 
breast  She  complained  to 
police  but  later  withdrew  the 
complaint 

Hopkins’s  sister,  Jilly,  pro- 
vided police  with  other  cru- 
cial evidence.  He  had  claimed 
that  on  the  night  of  Naomi's 
death  he  had  been  visiting 
her  and  her  boyfriend,  Steve. 

At  9.30pm  he  had  . taken 
Steve’s  mountain  bike  and 
ridden  to  the  local  off-licence 
to  buy  beer  and  crisps.  Al- 
though that  took  him  along 
Naomi's  route  at  exactly  the 
time  she  was  running  her  er- 
rand, he  maintained  he  had 
not  seen  her  and  that  he  was 
back  at  his  sister's  by  10pm. 

But  Jilly  told  a different 
story.  Initially  she  had  felt  a 
need  to  protect  her  brother. , 
then  decided  the  matter  was  , 
too  serious. 

She  told  police  that  Hop- 
kins had  been  gone  much 
longer  than  she  expected,  and 
when  he  had  returned  he  had 
changed  his  tee-shirt  and 
trainers. 

After  yesterday's  verdict 
Detective  Superintendent 
Tony  Bayliss,  who  led  War- 
wickshire Constabulary’s  in- 
vestigation, said  the  case 
underlined  the  need  for  tight 
controls  on  knives.  He  said  it 
was  the  second  case  in  10  days 
to  come  before  Birmingham 
crown  court  involving  deaths 
from  knife  attacks. 


“DO  YOU 
WANT  TO  SEE 
SOMETHING 
DIRTY?” 


NHS  spending  fail  ‘correction’ 


David  Brin  die,  Social 
Services  Correepondent 


THE  new  edition  of  Social 
Trends,  the  official  di- 
gest of  social  and  eco- 
nomic statistics,  was  yester- 
day withdrawn  from  sale  on 
its  first  day  of  publication  in 
order  to  amend  one  chart 
showing  a fall  in  real  govern- 
ment spending  on  the  NHS. 

The  unprecedented  move, 
which  is  highly  embarrassing 
for  Whitehall,  came  after  gov- 
ernment statisticians  ac- 
cepted a Department  of 
Health  complaint  that  the 
chart  was  wrong. 

In  a statement,  the  Office 
for  National  Statistics,  which 


publishes  Social  Trends,  said 
it  had  ordered  "a  thorough 
review  of  quality  control 
procedures”. 

The  chart  is  based  on  fig- 
ures indicating  that  in  real 
terms  NHS  spending  foil  by  £1 
billion  over  three  years  from 
1992.  That  conflicts  with  min- 
isters' assertions  that  the 
Tories  have  awarded  the  NHS 
a real  increase,  in  fluids  In 
each  year  of  office. 

• After  the  Guardian  drew 
the  departments:  attention  to 
the  chart  ahearf’  of  publica- 
tion, first  it  ancfthenthe  ONS 
issued  revised  figotes  show- 
ing funds  had  risen  annually, 

QNS  director  Tim.  Bolt,  who 
yesterday  said  sales  of  Social 
Trends  had  been  suspended. 


added:  "No  further  copies  Drill 
be  distributed  by  the 
Stationery  Office  until  a cor- 
rection slip'  has  been 
printed.” 

Social  Trends,  which  last 
year  sold  more  than  6,500 
copies,  is  regarded  as  an  un- 
impeachable source  of  data 
and  is  relied  upon  by  academ- 
ics and  researchers  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  It 
is  hoped  the  248-page  1997  edi- 
tion will  go  back  on  sale  next 
week. 

Dr  Hah  said  his  department . 
accepted  it  had  used  incorrect 
figures  to  construct  the  chart 
"Cash  spending  on  *"Hp  nHS 
needs  to  be. adjusted  for  lnfla- 1 
tion  to  allow  real  compari- 1 
sons  to  be  made  over  time.  An  I 


error  in  the  calculations  was' 
made  which  meant  the  fig- 
ures were  meaningless,”  he 
said. 

His  statement  was  stronger 
than  comments  by  other  stat- 
isticians, who  have  suggested 
that  while  the  figures  may  not 
have  been  what  were  in- 
tended — they  nevertheless 
had  validity. 

The  figures  should  simply 
have  been  adjusted  to  iron  out 
inflation.  In  practice,  they 
were  also  adjusted  against  the 
performance  of  the  economy 
as  a whole.  The  result  was 
that  NHS  spending  was 
shown  to  have  feUen  behind 
general  economic  growth. 


Old  Master  sale  Hume  urges 
raises  £6m  Howard  not 
for  British  Rail  to  bug  church 
pension  fund  confessions 


Yes  please.  For  you  are 
U2,  kings  of  the  world,  and 
“putting  it  about  a bit” 
exclusively  in  this  month’s 
Q.  Arguing  in  the  studio! 
Smoking  in  non-smoking 
restaurants!  Not  listening 
to  The  Beatles!  Redefining 
“rock”!  Drinking  booze! 
It’s  all  in  The  World’s 
Greatest  Music  Magazine. 


“THE  British  Rail  pension 
I fnnd  ended  its  brief 


Police  claims  against  Guardian  reporter  ‘astonishing’ 


Alison  Daniels 


CLAIMS  by  five  Metropoli- 
tan police  officers  who. 


%#tan  police  officers  who. 
are  suing  the  Guardian  for 
libel  were  “astonishing"  and 
an  “unjustified”  attempt  to 
gain  damages,  the  barrister 
defending  the  newspaper  told 
the  High  Court  yesterday. 

George  Carman,  QC,  out- 
lined to  the  jury  why  the  case 
was  so  important  to  a news- 
paper like  the  Guardian 
which  set  out  to  be  respoo*. 
sibie  and  serious  in  dealing 
with  issues  of  general  con- 
cern. He  said  such  news*, 
papers  had  to  play  “their  un- 
fettered part  in  our 
civilisation”. . . 

Reynold  Bennett.  Bernard 
Gillan,  Paul  Goscomh,  Gerald 
Mapp  and  Robert  Watton  are 


suing  the  Guardian  over  two 
articles  which  appeared  in 
the  newspaper  on  si  January 
1992,  which  they  claim  sug- 
gested that  they  were  In- 
volved in  planting  and  deal- 
ing in  drugs. 

The  Guardian  denies  libel 
in  the  two  articles,  which 
reported,  the, transfer  of  eight 
officers  from  Stake  Newing- 
ton police  station,' In  east  Lon- 
don, and  that  an  anti-corrup- 
tion Investigation  was  under 
way. 

Mr  Carman  said  very  grave 
allegations  had  been  made 
against  the  newspaper  and  Its 
crime  correspondent  Dunam 
Campbell,  a journalist  with  20 
years' experience. 

Among  these  were  that  the 
articles  had  been  written  with 
malice,  with  the  Intention  of 
injuring  the  five  officers  and 


that  the  writer  knew  the  alle- 
gations were  felse  or  was 
reckless  about  whether  they 
were  true. 

He  described  such  claims  as 
“astonishing”. 

He  said  the  jury  had  to  ask 
why  the  action  was  being 
taken  by  the  officers  and  sug- 
gested that  it  was  “a  wholly 
artificial  and  unjustified  at- 
tempt" to  gain  damages  from 
a national  newspaper  with 
the  support  of  the  Police  i 
Federation. 

He  added  that  after  the ■ 
articles  were  published  on  ■ 
January  31,  1992,  there  was  a 
deafening  silence  for  three  | 
years  from  the  officers. 

He  said  that  the  explana- 
tion tor  this  was  that  the 
Police  Federation  had  taken 
the  view  that  until  it  knew 
whether  criminal  charges  or 


disciplinary  proceedings 
were  forthcoming  it  did  not 
give  its  support  or  advice  to 
sue  the  Guardian. 

Mr  Campbell  told  the  court 
that  any  newspaper  would 
have  a duty  to  alert  the  public 
to  the  feet  that  a serious  in- 
quiry was  being  undertaken. 

He  said  he  had  never  been 
given  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers transferred  and  said  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  feel  any  malice 
towards  than. 

. Cross-examined  by  Tom 
Shields,  QC,  for  the  officers, 
Mr  Campbell  denied  he  had 
pre-judged  the  anti-corrup- 
tion inquiry  or  had  ever  sug- 
gested that  there  was  any  sub- 
stance  to  any  of  the  | 
allegations  which  were  made  ' 
by  drug  dealers.  * 

The  case  continues.  j 


I fnnd  ended  its  brief 
career  as  an  important 
player  on  the  international 
art  scene  yesterday  when  it 
| sold  the  last  of  its  can- 
vasses at  a Sotheby’s  auc- 
tion which  netted  almost  £6 
million  for  24  Old  Masters, 
writes  Ion  Katz 

A pair  of  Canalettos  en- 
titled Views  of  Venice  Seen 
from  the  Piazza  San  Marco 
fetched  £2.7  million,  con- 
siderably more  than  the 
auctioneer’s  estimate. 

A work  by  the  18th  cen- 
tury French  master  Fran- 
cois-Hubert  JDronais  sold 
for  £760,000,  more  than  : 
twice  its  bottom  estimate, 
and  Giovanni  Domenico 
Tiepolo's  Charlatan  Per- 
forming Before  A Crowd 
went  under  the  hammer  for 
£328.000. 

In  total,  the  fluid's  24 
works  fetched  more  than 
double  the  figure  predicted. 

The  pension  fund  began 
investing  in  art  in  1974, 
spending  £38  million  to 
amass  a collection  which 
ran  from  Renoirs  to  Greek 
and  Egyptian  antiquities. 

But  fnnd  managers  were 
worried  about  the  high  cost 
of  insuring  and  maintain- 
ing the  collection  and  frus- 
trated that  they  could  not 
accurately  estimate  its 
value  at  any  moment.  They 
began  selling  their  acquisi- 
tions in  1987. 

The  fluid  still  owns  about 
160  items  of  fine  art  includ- 
ing a collection  of  ancient 
glass  which  will  be  sold 
over  the  next  few  months. 


Madeleine  Bunting 
Religious  Affaire  Bcfitor 


d^ARDINAL  Basil  Hume, 
w Archbishop  of  Wes  train- 


Beating  heroin 
with  Depeche 


vUr Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster, has  written  to  the  Home 
Secretary  -asking  for  amend- , 
meats  to  the  Police  Bill  to  en- ! 
sure  confessionals  cannot  be 
bugged. 

Stressing  the  importance  of 
the  inviolable  confidentiality 
of  the  Catholic  confessional. 
Cardinal  Hume,  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  presses 
Michael  Howard  to  insert 
safeguards  in  the  bill  in  a let- 
ter published  yesterday. 

"It  would  be  very  disturb- 
ing If  the  confidentiality  be- 
tween different  kinds  of  pro- 
fessionals and  their  clients 
were  put  at  risk. 

"If  trust  is  undermined  or 
threatened,  then  the  peace  of 
mind  of  citizens  is  destroyed. 
People  need  to  be  reassured 
that  confidences  win  not  be 
betrayed,”  writes  Cardinal 
Hume. 

The  cardinal,  referring  to  a 
case  in  America  where  un- 
known to  the  priest  a confes- 
sional was  bugged  and  a con- 
fession taped  for  possible  use 
as  evidence  In  a court  said 
that  the  Catholic  community 
was  gravely  concerned  and 
needed  reassurance. 

Cardinal  Hume  rlalma  a 
fundamental  right  to  toe  prac- 


!■■■■•  with  Depeche 
Mode.  Tickling  ivory  with 
Ben  Folds  Five.  Chewing  fat 
with  Lisa  Stansfield. 
Upsetting  teenagers  with 
BiUP.  Wearing  doilies  with 
the  New  Romantics. 


Geneva  ★ The 
Divine  Comedy* 
John  Cleese  * The  Grateful 
Dead  * James  Brown  ★ Ant 
& Dec  ★ Gene  * David  Bowie! 


lice  of  religion  is  put  in  jeop- 
ardy by  the  bflL  He  accuses 


OUT  NOWALL 
THIS  AND  U2TOO. 


arty  by  the  bflL  He  accuses 
the  bill  of  potentially  "con- 
spiring to  undermine  the 
Church's  guarantee  of  abso- 
lute secrecy”. 
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*1  told  them  I wanted  them  to  kill  me’ 


Bran’s  hardliners 
have  reason  to 
fear  that  the 
verdict  in  a Berlin 
murder  trial  will 
declare  that 
Tehran’s  state 
apparatus  is 
directly  involved 
in  terrorism  in 
Europe. 

Beiow,  an 
Iranian  editor  who 
has  disappeared 
this  weeks  gives 
an  account  of  an 
apparent  plot  by 
Tehran’s  security 
police,  Vevak,  to 
blackmail  the 
Bonn  government 
into  softening  the 
verdict. 

According  to 
Faraj  Sarfcuhi,  the 
security  police 
sought  to  invent  a 
German  spy — 
him.  For  47  days  in 
detention  late  last 
year,  MrSarkuhi 
was  physically 
and  mentally 
crushed. 

During  a brief 
period  of  freedom, 
he  wrote  and  sent 
out  of  Iran  this 
account. 


A mosque  displays  the  hardline  faces  of  Iran's  recent  history— - ‘spiritual  leader’  All  FThampnni  (pictnred  left)  and  the  late  Ayatollah  Khomeini  photograph:  mike  qoldwateh  network 


‘I  don't  know  how 
long  I have.  I expect 
to  be  rearrested  at 
any  second,  or  to 
be  murdered  in 
such  a way  that  it 
wiii  be  made  to  look 
like  suicide. 
Torture,  prison  and 
death  are  what  lie 
ahead  of  me.  Here, 
i will  try  to  write 
down  only  what  has 
happened, 
although  I Jong  to 
tell  more  about 
what  this  is  like  for 
me  and  how  I feel1 


ODAY  is  January  3, 
1997.  1.  Faraj  Sar- 
kuhi,  am  writing 
down  this  account 
In  great  haste  in  the 
hope  that  people  one  day  will 
be  able  to  read  it,  and  that  the 
world,  the  Iranian  public  and 
not  least  my  wife  Farideh  and 
my  children,  Arash  and  Ba- 
li ar,  the  people  1 love  most  in- 
tensely, wDl  learn  what  a ter- 
rible affair  1 have  been 
dragged  into.  My  notes  may  of 
course  never  get  out  but  1 am 
hoping  all  the  same  that 
someone  will  read  them  and 
be  able  to  publish  them  after 
my  arrest  or  my  death,  as  doc- 
umentation of  the  suffering  1 
have  been  forced  to  undergo. 

1 don’t  know  how  Jong  J 
have.  I expect  to  be  rearrested 
at  any  second  or  to  be  mur- 
dered in  such  a way  that  it 
will  be  made  to  look  like  sui- 
cide. Torture,  prison  and 
death  are  what  lie  ahead  of 
me.  Here.  1 will  try  to  write 
down  only  what  has  hap- 
pened. although  I long  to  tell 


more  about  what  this  is  like 
for  me  and  how  I feel. 

But  whoever  reads  this  will 
probably  have  no  difficulty  in 
imagining  the  shape  I am  In. 

I have  fallen  victim  to  a 
plan  that  was  thought  out  and 
implemented  by  the  Iranian 
ministry  of  information.  I 
know  nothing  about  the  next 
step.  I write  only  of  what  has 
happened  so  far. 

On  November  3, 1996, 1 was 
arrested  at  the  airport  and 
held  prisoner  until  December 
20  in  one  of  the  information 
ministry's  secret  jails.  It  has 
since  become  clear  to  me  that 
the  ministry’s  complicated 
plan  was  drawn  up  much  ear- 
lier and  was  then  carried 
through  step  by  step. 

I was  kept  in  jail  until  very 
recently  and  it  was  there  that 
the  main  part  of  the  plan 
began  to  unfold.  I was  shown 
various  documents  and  I was 
able  to  see  that  my  picture 
had  been  torn  out  of  my  pass- 
port and  replaced  by  a photo 
of  another  person.  At  the  air- 


O Orchestral  musicians  get 
to  appear  in  Jilly  Cooper 
novellas  and  shag  the 
second  clarinet  on  tour; 
organists  have  to  make  do 
with  passing  brass  rubbers. 
Howard  Goodall  defends  organs 
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Protect  yourself 
from  the 
elements  with 
the  stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 


This  large  blue  and  white  golfing  umbrella  features 
a fox  frame  and  wooden  handle,  £19.50.  Price 
includes  postage,  packing  and  handling  charges. 

To  place  your  order  please  RB  in  the  form  below  and  send  It  to: 
Guardian  International  Offer.  PO  Box  355,  Bushay,  Herts  WD2  2NA.  UK 
wrth  a cheque  or  money  order  for  the  fWI  amount  or  fit!  in  your 
Vteo/Mastercard  details. 


Please  send  me Guardian  International  umbrella/s 

at  El  9.50;  cost  C I enclose  a cheque/  money 

order  for  the  sum  of  £ or  please  debit  my  Visa/ 

Mastercard  account.  

Card  No:  I iT  I 1 1 1 I i I 1 IT  i 1 I 

Expiry  dale:  I 1"  T 1 1 


Signature. 

Name: 

Address: 


Postcode: Country: 

Please  allow  ip  lo  28  days  lex  dobvwy. 


port  in  Mehrabad  they  must 
have  had  a “substitute"  on 
hand  who  took  my  papers, 
used  them  to  shop  in  the  air- 
port's tax-free  shop  and  then 
flew  off  to  Hamburg  — I saw 
that  my  passport  contained 
an  entry  stamp  from  Ham- 
burg airport  Later,  I learnt 
that  my  friend  Parwin,  who 
had  driven  me  to  the  airport, 
had  been  told  that  my  plane 
was  delayed  and  that  I been 
obliged  to  take  a later  Lufth- 
ansa plane  to  Germany.  She 
was  asked  to  phone  my 
friends  in  Germany  and  ex- 
plain that  they  didn't  need  to 
meet  me.  But  they  got  her 
message  too  late  so  at  least 
some  of  them  appear  to  have 
turned  up  In  vain. 

From  the  very'  first  day 
they  told  me:  "You  have  been 
reported  missing.  It  has  been 
made  known  that  you  have 
left  the  country  and  your 
arrival  has  been  registered  at 
the  airport  In  Hamburg.  You 
will  be  kept  here  in  isolation 
and  when  the  interrogations, 
the  interviews  and  our  inqui- 
ries are  over  we  are  going  to 
kill  you  and  bury  your  body 
in  secret  or  let  it  be  found 
somewhere  in  Germany." 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day 
they  played  me  a recorded 


telephone  conversation  in 
which  my  brother  Ismail  told 
my  wife  Farideh  that  the  air- 
port's information  depart- 
ment had  confirmed  my  de- 
parture from  Iran.  They 
played  me  the  tape  so  that  I 
would  realise  they  meant 
what  they  said.  After  that 
they  began  to  apply  the  pres 
sure.  I had  been  condemned 
to  death,  there  was  no  hope 
for  me.  I was  not  officially  in 
prison  but  simply  missing  In 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

A person  convicted  by  law 
could  hope  for  clemency.  The 
decision  to  eliminate  me,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  final  and 
irrevocable.  My  departure 
from  the  country  had  already 
been  announced.  I experi- 
enced the  same  pain  and 
anguish  as  a person  who  has 
been  buried  alive,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  physical  and 
mental  pressure  I broke  down 
completely.  I was  finished, 
ruined,  crushed. 

THEN  the  interroga- 
tions began.  The 
most  important 
element  in  this, 
however,  was  not 
the  questioning  but  what  they 
called  the  Interviews.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  interroga- 


tions that  1 began  to  realise 
what  their  plan  involved,  and 
now  1 can  see  what  their  ac- 
tual objective  was.  First  they 
tormented  me  until  1 broke 
down,  then  under  extreme 
pressure  I was  forced  to  learn 
lots  of  prepared  texts  by  heart 
and  repeat  them  in  what  was 
called  a TV  interview,  which 
did  not  carry  the  correct  date 
but  was  backdated  to  the  time 
before  my  arrest  This  inter- 
view was  carried  out  with  a 
video  camera  at  the  prison. 

The  interview  was  divided 
into  six  parts.  One  concerned 
my  private  life  and  sex  life 
and  my  political  and  cultural 
activities:  other  parts  con- 
cerned other  authors.  These 
texts,  too,  had  been  prepared 
for  me  to  learn.  But  the  main 
part  of  the  interview  con- 
cerned espionage.  They 
forced  me  to  say  completely 
untruthfully  that  I had  bad 
spy  contacts  with  the  cultural 
attache  at  the  French  em- 
bassy and  later  with  the  cul- 
tural attache  at  the  German 
embassy,  and  bad  been  given 
money  by  them  tor  doing  so. 

They  beat  me.  They 
repeated  the  recordings  until 
the  interview  was  to  their  sat- 
isfaction and  each  time  they 
instructed  me  to  plead  for 


clemency  and  forgiveness. 
Some  people  may  wonder 
why  I was  prepared  to  do 
everything  they  told  me  to.  I 
do  not  wish  to  Justify  my 
actions,  but  the  physical  and 
mental  pressure  I was  under 
crushed  me  totally.  I wanted 
to  get  it  over  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  that  they  could 
kill  me. 

People  in  jail  who  are 
forced  to  take  part  in  febrl- 
cated  interviews,  where  they 
have  to  lie,  often  do  so  in  the 
hope  of  a pardon.  But  that 
wasn't  my  motive.  In  the  situ- 
ation I was  in,  condemned  to 
death,  there  was  no  hope  of 
clemency  or  freedom.  The  in- 
terviews were  part  of  a plan 
that  was  to  end  with  my  mur- 
der, my  death.  For  each  inter- 
view. death,  came  a little 
closer.  I was  completely  shat- 
tered and  wished  simply  to  be 
released  from  my  suffering 
and  all  the  madness.  Several 
times  I wrote  on  the  interro- 
gation paper  that  I wanted 
them  to  kill  me  or  give  me 
something  so  that  I could  take 
my  own  life. 

I spent  eight  years  in  the 
Shah's  jails  [before  the  Is- 
lamic republic  was  declared 
in  1979].  But  all  eight  years 
together  could  not  compare  in 


pain  and  distress  with  just 
five  minutes  of  these  47  days. 
No  one  else  can  imagine  my 
wretchedness,  the  humilia- 
tion and  the  suffering. 

I ONLY  grasped  what  they 
were  planning  and  their 
goals  tor  each  step  once 
they  bad  put  their  plans 
Into  practice.  I had  be- 
come a toy  tor  them  to  play 
with.  Their  chief  headache 
was  how  to  persuade  the  Ger- 
man government  to  confirm 
the  entry  stamp  In  my  pass- 
port I believe  they  imple- 
mented every  part  of  their 
plan,  both  the  bits  I know 
about  like  the  interviews, 
and  the  bits  I knew  nothing 
about  All  that  remained  was 
to  get  the  entry  stamp  con- 
firmed. but  to  get  this  ob- 
stacle out  of  the  way  they 
were  obliged  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter out  into  the  open.  Twice 
they  had  tried  In  vain  to  get 
the  media  Interested  in  my 
entry  stamp,  and  now  they 
planned  a third  attempt. 

They  said  they  would 
release  me  for  a certain 
period  on  condition  that  I did 
everything  they  wanted.  I 
agreed.  Anything,  even  death 
or  my  re-arrest  (which  will 
surely  come,  perhaps  even 


today  or  tomorrow)  seemed 
preferable  to  the  situation  X 
was  in.  They  told  me  they 
planned  to  let  me  appear  at 
Mehrabad  airport  and  be  In- 
terviewed by  Journalists. 
They  told  me  what  to  say.  At 
the  airport,  I gave  interviews 
that  were  made  public.  I said 
what  they  [the  information 
ministry]  ordered.  As  a di- 
versionary tactic,  I was 
released  on  December  20  after 
the  airport  interviews.  But  I 
am  under  constant  surveil- 
lance. So  l have  repeated  to 
everyone  the  things  I said  at 
the  airport.  I have  not  let  any- 
one know  the  truth.  There  is 
nothing  I can  do. 

With  their  infiltrators 
among  political  activists  and 
intellectuals,  with  their  fabri- 
cated, mendacious  interviews 
and  with  confirmation  of  the 
passport  stamp  they  are  going 
to  keep  the  truth  under 
wraps.  The  end  Is  near. 

But  should  this  document 
come  Into  anyone's  posses- 
sion. please  ensure  that  It  is 
passed  on  to  my  wife  so  that 
she  can  get  It  published.  If  no 
one  finds  the  document  I win 
be  dead  anyway.  In  reality.  I 
died  on  November  3. 

ijD  All  rights  reserved. 


Wartime  ally  denounces  Milosevic 


Simmering  Bulgaria  told  aid 
depends  on  political  peace 


Former  Yugoslav  president  Borisav  Jovic  says  the  Serb  leader's 
hard  stance  will  wreck  the  government,  writes  Julian  Borger 


BORISAV  JOVIC.  Yugo- 
slavia’s former  presi- 
dent and  a senior  Ser- 
bian Socialist,  warned 
President  Slobodan  Milose- 
vic yesterday  that  the  rul- 
ing party  would  turn 
against  him  unless  be  ac- 
cepted election  defeats  and 
reduced  the  political  influ- 
ence of  his  wife. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Guardian,  Mr  Jovic,  the 
president’s  closest  war- 
time associate,  launched  a 
bitter  attack  on  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr  Milosevic  and 
his  wife.  Mirjana  Marko- 
vic,  and  predicted  the 
break  up  of  the  Serbian 
Socialist  Party  (SPS)  and  a 
political  realignment 
Mr  Jovic,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  Yugoslavia’s 
collective  presidency  for  a 
year  from  May  1990,  said 
the  Serbian  leadership  had 
violated  the  constitution  by 
annulling  opposition  vic- 
tories in  local  elections  last 
November  — a move  that 
triggered  a continuing  cam- 
paign of  street  protests. 

He  urged  the  president  to 
recognise  the  results  or 
seek  a political  compromise 
with  the  opposition  Za- 
jedno coalition,  but  said:  “I 
don’t  believe  he  is  psycho- 
logically capable  of  even 
realising  bis  mistake  and 
correcting  it. 

“If  someone  thfrnfcs  they 
g«n  do  anything  against  the 
regulations  of  his  party, 
against  the  constitution 
and  the  law,  that  is  a very 
serious  situation,"  he  said- 
Mr  Jovic  is  the  most 
senior  figure  to  break 


ranks.  His  criticism  Is  a 
further  sign  that  the  longer 
the  crisis  continues,  the 
greater  the  president’s  au- 
thority will  suffer.  The  Or- 
thodox Church  has  turned 
against  Mr  Milosevic,  and 
the  army  refuses  to  act 
against  the  demonstrators. 

Mr  Jovic’s  views  may 


single  person  who  supports 
these  policies  — whether 
they're  a leader,  or  a mem- 
ber, or  not  even  In  the 
Socialist  Party.” 

He  said  internal  differ- 
ences among  Socialists 
were  not  apparent  because 
of  the  undemocratic  nature 
of  the  president.  “Any 


Milosevic:  “Vi 


represent  the  opinions  of 
party  moderates  wanting  to 
test  the  extent  of  discontent 
among  Socialists. 

Mr  Jovic  does  not  think 
that  the  president  would 
risk  a conflict  on  the  street, 
but  suggested  the  police 
might  turn  against  him  if 
he  tried  to  use  them  against 
the  demonstrators. 

“Why  should  the  police 
fight  against  ordinary 
people?  They  are  thinking 
people  too,”  he  said. 

Opposition  to  the  presi- 
dent’s hardline  policies 
within  the  ruling  party  was 
“massive  but  not  yet  for- 
malised ...  1 haven't  met  a 


by  annulling  results’ 


party  leader  who  has 
doubts  cannot  express 
them  openly,  because  he 
will  be  instantly  dis- 
missed,” he  said,  adding 
that  unless  Mr  Milosevic 
changed,  a mass  defection 
to  a new  “democratic  left” 
party  was  possible. 

Mr  Jovic  predicted  that 
such  a party  would  out-poll 
the  Socialists  in  a fixture 
election,  but  he  said  be  had 
not  yet  decided  whether  to 
offer  himself  for  the  leader- 
ship. His  health  is  failing 
and  he  was  rushed  to  hospi- 
tal with  kidney  problems 
soon  after  the  interview. 

Mr  Milosevic  and  Mr  Jo- 


vic forged  a close  partner- 
ship during  the  war.  In  his 
memoirs.  The  Last  Days  of 
the  SFRY  (Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia). 
Mr  Jovic  says  they  planned 
military  and  political  strat- 
egy together  at  late-night 
sessions. 

But  that  bond  was  broken 
when  Mr  Jovic  complained 
about  the  rising  power  of 
the  president’s  wife  and  her 
Yugoslav  United  Left  (JUL) 
party.  On  his  return  from 
the  Dayton  peace  confer- 
ence, Mr  Milosevic  dis- 
missed him  at  a 17-minute 
party  meeting  in  1995.  Mr 
Jovic,  a senior  party  mem- 
ber, refused  to  recognise 
his  dismissal,  claiming  It 
was  unconstitutional. 

He  blamed  the  present 
crisis  largely  on  the  influ- 
ence of  Mrs  Mar ko vie,  who 
he  portrayed  as  the  power 
behind  the  throne.  “The 
problem  Is  Milosevic  is 
elected  by  the  people  but 
she  Is  not  elected  by  any- 
body ...  In  practical  terms, 
a lot  of  decisions  are  made 
by  her.  This  is  a completely 
abnormal  situation.” 

He  pointed  out  that  al- 
though JUL  bad  won  2 per- 
cent of  the  vote  In  local 
elections  where  it  stood 
alone.  It  was  allocated 
nearly  a third  of  seats  In 
the  federal  parliament  won 
in  November  by  a leftwing 
coalition  including  JUL 
and  the  Socialists. 

He  said  the  formation  of  a 
new  “democratic  left” 
movement  would  be  diffi- 
cult, as  many  people  In  Ser- 
bia’s Impoverished  econo- 
my were  financially 
dependent  on  the  SPS. 

“How  can  someone  come 
home  and  tell  his  children 
he  has  no  income?” 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 
and  Router  bi  Sofia 


BULGARIA  was  told  yes- 
terday that  it  can  expect 
no  international  help  with  its 
spiralling  economic  crisis 
until  Its  political  parties 
agree  on  an  early  general 
election,  and  that  it  cannot 
now  expect  to  be  in  the  first 
wave  of  central  European 
countries  Joining  either  the 
European  Union  or  Nato. 

The  warnings  were  given  to 
President  Petar  Stoyanov  in 
Brussels  as  Bulgarians  blocked 
main  roads  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key and  staged  strikes  and  ral- 
lies throughout  the  country  an 
their  25th  day  of  protests 
against  the  majoritySocIalist 
Party,  which,  is  trying  to  form 
an  Interim  government. 

The  European  Commission 
president,  Jacques  Santer, 
told  Mr  Stoyanov  that  Bul- 
garia must  take  measures  to 
underpin  its  fragile  political 
stability  before  an  aid  pack- 
age could  be  considered.  Deep 
in  political  conflict  since  the 
socialist  prime  minister, 
22ian  Vktenov,  announced  his 
resignation  last  month,  the 

government  has  asked  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund, 
the  World  Bank  and  other 
bodies  for  help. 

Mr  Stoyanov  accepted  his 
country  was  most  unlikely  to 
join  the  EU  in  the  near  future. 

*Tve  been  pleased  to  hear 
words  [ofls<didarityiiimy‘di&- 
missions  with  the  ED.  Bulgaria 
may  not  be  in  the  first  wave  to 
Join  the  European  Union  but  it 
is  Important  talks  on  our  ac- 
cession begin  as  soon  as  poss- 
ible, so  as  not  to  lose  the  sup- 
port of  the  Bulgarian  people 
tor  our  European  vocation,”  he 
said  after  the  meeting. 

The  EU  external  affairs 


commissioner,  Hans  van  den 
Broek,  said  Brussels  had 
agreed  to  send  Bulgaria 
£14  million  in  emergency  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  help  feed 
the  elderly  and  other  vulnera- 
ble groups  hit  hard  by  the  cri- 
sis. But  substantial  aid 
needed  the  agreement  of  the 
IMF  and  the  World  Bank,  and 
the  government  in  Sofia  had 
not  implemented  the  mea- 
sures it  had  promised  to  qual- 
ify tor  assistance. 

The  immediate  priority  was 
for  the  political  parties  to 
reach  a consensus  on  early 
elections,  to  restore  the  stabil- 
ity which  could  lead  to  eco- 
nomic reforms. 

“Under  these  normal  and 
traditional  conditions  the  EU 
Is  prepared  to  take  initiatives 
with  International  financial 
Institutions  to  see  how  eco- 
nomic assistance  can  be  mo- 
bilised.” he  told  journalists. 

Earlier,  Mr  Stoyanov 
warned  the  European  Parlia- 
ment and  Nato  ambassadors 
that  Bulgaria  faced  financial 
collapse  and  might  default  on 
its  debt  repayments  to  avoid  a 
social  explosion.  It  had  not 
received  proper  recognition 
of  Its  sacrifices  in  complying 
with  the  international  eco- 
nomic embargos  against  for- 
mer Yugoslavia  and  Iraq. 

"The  shortest,  most  direct 
course  to  help  Bulgaria  to  pay 
her  debts  is  to  help  her  help 
herself,"  he  told  MEPs. 

Nato.  told  Mr  Stoyanov  it 
was  concerned  about  the  con- 
tradictory signals  the  govern- 
ment and  presidency  were 
giving  about  whether  Bul- 
garia wanted  to  join  the  alli- 
ance. But  Mr  Stoyanov  said: 
"1  would  point  out  that  1 
fought  and  won  the  presiden- 
tial election  on  the  platform 
of  fulfilling  Bulgaria’s  appli- 
cation to  join  Nato." 
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News  in  brief 

Oklahoma  case 
suffers  setback 

^■aasssasa. 

■Jonu^ora^ond  ru‘s“d  ^ "»  ' 

iaSgassa- 

s;™ 

In  court  documents  which  were  unsealed  on  Wednesriav  thi> 

wl  toS*r*  a$n%d  for  the  **«t  time  that  they  believedtoe 
" uess'  To.m  Kessinger , mistakenly  described  Todd  Bunting, 

iSnSlyrhr,Hate  w«ho  li,lted  **  W»  depot  in  Junction  CitvT 
on  ^eJ  ^ McVeigh.  The  admission  casts  doubt 

attJEHr  5 lde“td?catlon  ^ Mr  McVeigh,  one  of  the  key 
planks  or  the  prosecution's  case.  — Ian  Katz.  New  York. 

Hizbullah  bomb  kills  three 

A R°.ADSIpE  bomb  detonated  by  Hizbullah  guerriHaskflled 
three  Israeli  soldiers  and  wounded  another  in  south  Lebanon 
early  yesterday,  pro- Israeli  militia  sources  said 
The  attack  targeted  the  Toot  patrol  in  the  Shoumariyveh  area  of 
Israel  s South  Lebanon  occupation  zone,  the  South  Lebanon 
Army  said.  In  Israel  an  army  spokeswoman  confirmed  the 
report. 

In  a statement  released  in  Beirut,  Hizbullah  claimed  responsi- 
bility. — Reuter,  Marjayoun  in  Lebanon. 

‘Keep  Hamas  leader  in  States’ 

THE  Palestinian  president  Yasser  Arafat  has  asked  the  United 
States  not  to  extradite  a leader  of  the  Islamic  militant  group 
Hamas  to  Israel  an  aide  said  yesterday,  but  declined  to  Give 
further  details. 

Officials  or  Hamas  had  warned  the  OS  that  the  handover  of 
Mousa  Abu  Marzook  would  make  Washington  an  enemy  of  the 
Muslim  world. 

Dr  Abu  Marzook,  who  was  detained  by  immigration  officiate  on 
arrival  at  a New  York  airport  in  July  1995,  is  wanted  by  the 
Israel  is  for  allegedly  directing  attacks  by  Hamas  whit*  killed 
scores  of  people.  — Reuter.  Gaza. 

Saudis  agree  US  fighter  deal 

SAUDI  ARABIA  has  agreed  to  buy  up  to  100  F-16  fighters  in  a 
multi-billion-dollar  deal  the  Washington  Times  reported 
yesterday. 

It  said  negotiations  between  the  Saudi  government,  Lockheed 
Marlin  and  the  Pentagon  to  supply  jets,  missiles  and  related 
maintenance  had  been  going  on  for  months. 

One  unidentified  official  said  the  dead,  expected  to  be  concluded 
next  month,  could  be  worth  $30  billion  (£18.5  billion). 

The  White  House  spokesman.  Mike  McCurry,  said  yesterday; 
"There's  lots  or  enthusiasm  in  a lot  of  places  for  this  idea,  but  we 
have  not  received  an  official  request " — AP.  Washington. 

Blacks  kept  from  polls 

ONE  in  seven  black  American  mm  was  barred  from  participat- 
ing in  last  year's  presidential  and  congressional  elections  because 
of  a criminal  conviction,  according  to  a report  published  in 
Washington  yesterday  by  the  Sentencing  Project,  a penal  reform 
group. 

Pointing  to  the  harsh  rules  prohibiting  felons  from  voting  as  a 
source  of  political  dissatisfaction  among  blacks,  the  study  said; 
The  cumulative  impact  of such  large  numbers  of  persons  being 
disenfranchised  from  the  political  process  dearly  dilutes  the 
political  power  of  the  African-American  community." 

Blacks  arc  eight  times  more  likely  than  whites  to  be  Jailed,  and 
the  finding  is  likely  to  increase  complaints  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion  in  the  judicial  system.  — Richard  Thomas,  Washington. 
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Gibraltar  goes  to  court 

GIBRALTAR’S  chief  minister.  Peter  Caruana,  said  yesterday  his 
government  would  take  legal  action  in  the  European  Court  of 
Justice  to  force  Spain  to  apply  European  Union  rules  to  the 
territory,  and  added  that  an  action  had  already  been  started 
against  Britain  to  give  Gibraltarians  voting  rights  in  EU 
elections. 

Speaking  after  a visit  to  European  Commission  officials  in 
Brussels,  Mr  Caruana  criticised  the  Foreign  Office  for  not  being 
more  robust  in  defending  Gibraltar’s  interests.  He  rejected  Ma- 
drid’s proposal  for  Britain  to  share  sovereignty  with  Spain  for  100 
years  before  ceding  the  territory.  — Stephen  Baies,  Brussels 


Albanian  activists  rounded  up 

HUNDREDS  of  Albania's  opposition  activists  have  been  arrested 
for  involvement  in  recent  anti-government  demonstrations  and 
riot  mg,  the  interior  ministry  said  yesterday. 

A spokesman,  Ndrek  Gjini,  said  that  247  people  had  been 
detained  and  some  would  be  released  after  questioning.  The 
ministry  denied  newspaper  reports  that  up  to  700  people  had  been 
arrested  after  three  weeks  of  protests  sparked  by  the  collapse  of 
pyramid  investment  schemes  which  left  thousands  of  Albanians 
penniless.  • • 

Meanwhile,  opposition  parties  launched  a forum  for  democ- 
racy. say  ing  in  a joint  statement  that  the  alliance  would  press  for 
too  resignation  of  toe  rightwing  government — Agencies.  Tirana. 

Algerians  mourn  union  chief 


ALGERIA'S  president,  Lamine  Zeroual  watches  the  coffin  of 

I he  assassinated  union  leader  Abdelhak  Benhamouda  being 
urried  through  Algiers  by  firemen  yesterday.  Thousands  of 
Algerians,  including  the  array  duel  Mohamed  Lamari, 
attended  the  funeral  nt El- Alia  martyrs'  cemetery. 

Witnesses  said  the  area  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  Algiers 
was  blanketed  in  security,  with  heavily  armed  elite  troops  and 
pin  inclothes  men  on  alert. 

Benhamoiida.  a staunch  supporter  of  Mr  Zeroual  was 
sunned  down  in  central  Algiers  on  Tuesday  by  four  men,  said 
by  the  government  to  be  Muslim  fundamentalists.  Others  have 
blamed  h is  dea  th  on  political  rivals. 

Meanwhile,  Muslim  rebels  killed  the  former  army  general 
Habib  Khalil  in  the  western  city  of  Oran,  Algerian  security 
forces  said.  - Reuter.  Paris. 

Chechen  leader  ready  to  talk 

THE  new  president  oTChechenia.  Aslan  Maskhadov,  is  prepared 

II  > nwrl  K ussian  leaders  within  weeks  to  thrash  out  the  status  of 

,he  republic,  but  his  spokesman  predicted  yesterday  that  the  two 
.siik-w  would  remain  deadlocked.  . . 

-v\>  will  be  ready  to  meet  with  Russia  very  soon,  Mayerbefc 
V-rhiiisnwv  said.  “But  we  don't  think  Russia  will  propose  any- 
iiiing  new.  and  we  wont  have  any  change  in  our  position," 

Mr  Maskhadov  says  he  already  considers  tl»  territory  to  bean 
independent  state,  albeit  unrecognised  by  Russia  and  the  rest  of 
ton  world.  — AP,  Grozny. 
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Hong  Kong's  future  chief  executive.  Tung  Chee-hwa,  (centre,  arms  raised)  with  Chinese  president  Jiang  Zemin  and  paramount  leader  Deng  Ziaoping  (right)  and  Hong  Kong  and 
Chinese  notables  feature  in  a painting  by  a local  artist,  Lin  Yuyi,  to  mark  the  return  of  sovereignty  to  Beijing  on  June  30  photograph-  vincent  •.  u 

China’s  plans  repugnant  says  Patten 


Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hong  Kong 


STIFFENING  what  is 
likely  to  be  Britain's 
last  stand  in  Hong 
Kong,  Governor  Chris 
Patten  yesterday  predicted 
j “enormous  and  irrevocable 
damage"  if  China  implements 
I its  bitterly-contested  plan  to 
dilute  the  territory's  recently 
granted  civil  liberties  when 
Britain  gives  up  control  in  151 
days  time. 

In  his  strongest  statement 
yet  on  an  issue  which  has  pro- 
voked a public  outcry,  divid- 
ed the  pro-China  camp,  and 
put  tbe  governor  sharply  at 
odds  with  his  appointed  suc- 
cessor. Tung  Chee-hwa,  Mr 
Patten  called  Beijing’s  pro- 
posals “repugnant”. 

He  spoke  as  Beijing’s  prepa- 
ratory committee  met  in  the 
Chinese  capital  to  discuss  the 
proposal  to  roll  back  the  civil 
liberties  introduced  since  Mr  , 


Patten  became  governor  in 
1992. 

Hong  Kong  radio  reported 
last  night  that  China,  strug- 
gling to  contain  a public  rela- 
tions fiasco,  might  decide  to 
prune,  rather  than  scrap,  the 
legislation  relaxing  controls 
on  street  demonstrations  and 
freedom  of  association. 

But  yesterday’s  meeting. 
Like  all  Beijing’s  discussion  of 


legal  reform  in  Hong  Kong 
after  June  30,  was  held  behind 
closed  doors  and  fogged  by 
contradiction. 

Mr  Tung  argued  yesterday 
that  President  Clinton  and 
other  critics  of  the  changes 
had  been  “misled"  — the  sort 
of  tactic  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Parti’  uses  to  stiffle  de- 
bate. Beijing  still  claims  that 
tbe  students  who  protested  in 


Tiananmen  Square  in  1989 
were  “misled". 

Mr  Fatten  dismissed  the 
claim.  “Nobody  who  has 
spent  more  than  a few  min- 
utes in  Hong  Kong  over  the 
last  few  days  can  be  in  any 
doubt  that  [the  Beijing  pro- 
posals] are  repugnant  to  the 
community,'’  he  said. 

Legal  tinkering  would 
“strike  at  tbe  heart  of  tbe  rule 


of  law"  and  benefit  only  Hons 
Kong's  organised  crime 
gangs,  the  triads,  who  would 
be  spared  the  harsher  punish- 
ments introduced  with  the 
more  relaxed  rules  for  form- 
ing legitimate  associations. 

Last  week  Mr  Tung  un- 
equivocally endorsed  China’s 
call  for  a legal  revision  which 
would  gut  the  territory's  bill 
of  rights  and  restore  the  pre- 


Washington  condemns  abuse  that  has  wiped  out  all  dissent 


THE  United  States  has 
I accused  China  of  silenc- 
ing all  public  dissent 
against  the  Communist 
Party  and  government,  con- 
cluding that  “no  dissidents 
were  known  to  he  active  at 
[tbel  year’s  end”. 

In  its  annual  human 
rights  report,  the  state  de- 
partment says  Beijing 
“continued  to  commit  wide- 
spread and  well-docnment- 


ed  human  rights  abuses,  in 
violation  of  internationally 
accepted  norms,  stemming 
from  the  authorities’  Intol- 
e ranee  of  dissent,  (bar  of 
unrest  and  the  continuing  j 
absence  of  laws  protecting  \ 
basic  freedoms-  j 

“Ail  public  dissent  against ' 
party  and  government  was  ; 
effectively  silenced  by  in- 
timidation, exile  or  the  im- 
position of  prison  terms,  ad- , 


minlstrative  detention  or 
house  arrest." 

The  annual  report  regu- 
larly criticises  China’s  re- 
cord, bat  this  year’s  com- 
ments coincide  with  a big 
effort  by  both  countries  to 
improve  relations. 

Its  conclusion  appears  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the 
US  not  to  sponsor  a contro- 
versial resolution  at  the 
Human  Rights  Commission 


in  Geneva  faulting  China's 
record.  Officials  say  they 
expect  tbe  administration 
to  go  ahead  with  the  resolu- 
tion, although  they  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  un- 
likely to  be  adopted. 

The  report  also  finds 
fault  with  Turkey.  North 
and  South  Korea.  Germany. 
Rnssia,  Indonesia,  Haiti. 
Nigeria,  Cuba,  Iran,  Iraq. 
Libya  and  Syria.  — Renter. 


UK  underfire  on 
landmine  ban 


David  FaSrhall 
Defence  Correspondent  . 

BRITAIN'S  support  yesterday 
at  the  Geneva  disarmament 
conference  for  a new  United 
Nations  effort  to  ban  land- 
mines was  promptly  con- 
demned by  Oxfam  as  little 
more  than  a diversionary 
tactic. 

The  UN  secretary-general, 
Kofi  Annan,  denounced  anti- 
personnel mines  as  “weapons 
of  terror"  and  called  on  the  61 
conference  states  to  negotiate 
a total  ban. 

Landmlnes  kill  and  maim 
more  than  2,000  people  a 
month. 

But  Britain's  ambasssador. 
Sir  Michael  Weston,  argued 
that  an  agreement  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  mines  was  a 
1 practical  start  and  could  be 
achieved  before  the  current 
session  ends  in  September. 

Relief  agencies  including 
Oxfam  and  tbe  Red  Cross, 
helped  by  the  Princess  Di- 
ana's recent  well-publicised 
support,  have  put  intense 
pressure  on  tbe  British  gov- 
ernment to  take  an  uncom- 
promising lead. 

But  it  argues  that  the  call 
for  a total  ban  serves  little 
purpose  unless  the  big  pro- 
ducers, such  as  China,  Russia 
and  India,  are  persuaded  to 
implement  it. 

Although  Britain's  objective 


is  a complete  ban  on  the  pro- 
duction, use  and  export  of  anti- 
personnel mines,  a Foreign 
Office  minister,  David  Davis, 
also  made  the  case  yesterday 
for  a step-by-step  approach. 

“We  are  starting  with  an 
export  ban  because  we  be- 
lieve this  is  the  fastest  way  to 
get  moving  towards  the  goal 
of  a total  ban."  he  said. 

“We  hope  that  the  small 
number  of  countries  who  do 
not  already  have  a national 
export  ban  will  join  those 
who  have,  and  quickly  agree  ■ 
this  first  step.” 

Britain  banned  all  exports 
last  year. 

The  British  position  was 
criticised  by  Oxfam  as  a poor 
substitute  for  what  is  being 
put  forward  in  the  parallel  al- 
beit smaller,  negotiations 
hosted  by  Canada  last  year 
because  the  UN  had  made  so 
little  progress. 

A spokesman  said;  “The 
danger  is  that  the  Geneva 
move  will  prove  to  be  a loss- 
leader  and  win  in  effect  slow 
down  the  achievement  of  a 
total  ban." 

The  British  armed  forces 
have  been  reducing  their 
stocks  of  anti-personnel 
mines,  but  still  regard  them 
as  legitimate  weapons.  Unless 
government  policy  changes, 
they  intend  to  restock  with 
“smart"  mines  which  eventu- 
ally neutalise  or  destroy 
themselves. 


Afghans  panic  in  the 
north  as  Taliban  militia 
close  in  for  kill 


vious  more  draconian  rules. 

His  stand,  which  he  termed 
a return  to  traditional  Chinese 
values  ol‘  social  stability, 
ended  his  brief  political  honey- 
moon. It  was  condemned  by  till 
but  the  communist -controlled 
newspapers,  and  there  were 
whispers  of  discontent  from 
even  close  allies  of  Beijing. 

The  furore  clouded  what 
should  have  been  a symbolic 
milestone  in  a stately  retreat 
from  empire,  the  formal  open- 
ing yesterday  by  Princess 
Anne  of  the  grey  granite  and 
glass  building  which  will 
house  toe  British  consulate 
when  Britain  becomes  a 
guest  rather  than  the  master, 
of  Hong  Kong. 

In  Beijing,  the  foreign  min- 
ister, Qian  Qicben.  brushed 
aside  talk  of  a crisis.  “During 
the  transitional  period.  I 
don't  know  how  many  so- 
called  crises  of  confidence 
have  occurred,"  he  said. 

Leader  comment,  page  8 
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PANIC  stock-piling  of 
food  and  a sudden 
collapse  of  the  local 
currency  are  shaking 
northern  Afghanistan,  as 
fears  grow  that  the  ultra-fun- 
damentalist Taliban  militia 
are  on  the  brink  of  occupying 
the  remaining  areas  outside 
their  control  diplomats  and 
aid  agency  officials  said. 

“Commanders  from  the 
forces  of  Abdul  Rashid  Dos- 
tam  are  thought  to  be  buying 
dollars  desperately,  at  least  to 
get  their  families  out,  if  not 
themselves,"  said  a diplomat 
who  was  in  the  city  recently. 

General  Dostam  is  the 
Uzbek  warlord  whose  forces 
control  Mazar  and  the  north- 
ern plains  as  well  as  both 
sides  of  the  Salang  pass, 
which  carries  the  main  road 


across  the  Hindu  Kush,  the 
country's  natural  dividing 
line. 

The  other  main  anti- 
Taliban  leader,  Ahmed  Shah 
Massoud,  was  reported  by  the 
Afghan  Islamic  Press,  based 
in  Pakistan,  to  have  pulled 
his  headquarters  back  to  toe 
northern  side  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  at  Andarab. 

IT  the  Taliban  were  to  cross 
the  mountains.  Commander 
Massoud 's  retreat  would  give 
him  a better  chance  of  defend- 
ing the  north-western  regions 
where  his  people,  ethnic 
Tajiks,  live. 

In  September  toe  Taliban, 
after  capturing  the  capital 
Kabul  pushed  about  50  miles 
north  but  were  driven  back. 
In  the  past  two  weeks,  how- 
ever, a sweeping  advance  up 
the  Ghorband  valley  towards 
Shi  bar  has  taken  them  far- 
ther north  than  ever  before. 


The  Taliban  has  taken  bru- 
tal steps  to  prevent  a repeat  of 
last  year's  failure  to  advance 
north  of  Kabul;  it  has  emptied 
all  the  Tajik  towns  and  vil- 
lages and  forced  civilians  to  i 
trek  to  Kabul.  i 

In  Mazar  and  other  parts  of 
the  north,  toe  price  of  rice  1 
and  wheat  flour  has  tripled 
and  the  cost  of  cooking  oil  has 
risen  five-fold.  The  local  cur- 
rency, the  afghani,  which  was 
worth  15.000  to  the  dollar  in 
Mazar  in  October,  has  fallen 
to  85.000. 

The  anti-Taliban  strong- 
holds of  the  north  have  long 
been  supported  by  Russia  and 
the  neighbouring  republics  of 
Uzbekistan  and  Tukmenistan. 
“I’m  suprised  we're  not  see- 
ing more  of  a bail-out  from 
toe  countries  to  the  nonh.” 
said  an  aid  official  yesterday, 
who  is  in  daily  radio  contact 
with  Mazar. 
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The  reason  for  the  Tali- 
ban's latest  military  success 
remains  unclear.  But  one 
source  said;  “The  same  people 
who  were  supplying  them 
continue  to  do  so.  and  their 
morale  is  high." 

The  Taliban  have  been  able 
to  buy  the  support  of  local 
chiefs  and  opposition  com- 
manders with  dollars.  Paki- 
stan. Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
United  States  have  consis- 
tently denied  repons  that 
they  fund  toe  Taliban.  But  US 
officials  have  sometimes 
claimed  that  the  Taliban 
would  take  a hard  line  on  toe 
international  drug  trade, 
which  passes  through 
Afghanistan. 


Sharif  takes  Bhutto  base  by  storm 


Internet  puts  US  airlines  in  tailspin 


Ian  Kate  In  New  York 

AIRLINES  in  the  United 
States  are  anxiously 
waiting  to  gauge  the  reac- 
tion to  a new  government 
service  which  allows  pas- 
sengers to  check  the  safety 
record  of  a carrier. 

From  next  week,  the  US 
aviation  watchdog,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administra- 
tion, will  make  available  on 
the  Internet  details  of  secu- 
rity and  safety  violations 
and  airlines'  accidents  or 
near- misses. 

Carriers  will  not  be 
ranked  on  safety,  but  the 
move  ha*g  enraged  the  air- 
lines, which  say  travellers 
will  make  poor  choices  and 
carriers  will  be  discouraged 


from  reporting  incidents. 

Consumer  groups  have 
also  complained  that  raw 
data  will  not  allow  safety- 
conscious passengers  to 
make  informed  choices- 
“This  is  Just  a big  con- 
sumer smokescreen.”  the 
head  of  the  international 
Air  Passengers  Associa- 
tion, David  Stempler,  told 
USA  Today  newspaper. 

The  FAA  came  under 
pressure  to  make  safety  re- 
cords available  after  a 
Valojet  DC-9  plunged  into  a 
Florida  swamp  in  May. 
After  the  crash,  it  emerged 
that  FAA  inspectors  had 
been  concerned  about 
safety  lapses  at  the  airline- 
Details  will  be  released 
on  the  FAA's  Web  site,  at 
I www.foa.gov. 


The  man  tipped 
to  win  Monday’s 
election  whips 
up  a storm  in 
rural  Punjab, 
writes  Suzanne 
Goldenberg 


ROSE  PETALS  fluttered 
to  the  ground,  bearded 
men  screamed  and  chil- 
dren danced  dangerously  dose 
to  the  blades  of  the  descending 
helicopter.  But  on  the  edges  of 
the  melee,  Mahmud  Iqbal,  a 
soft-drink  seller,  was  not 
impressed- 

Nawaz  Sharif  the  leader  of 
the  Pakistan  Muslim  League, 
who  opinion  polls  say  will 
win  next  Monday's  general 
election,  had  arrived  at  Sar- 
godha,  amid  wheat  and  sugar 
cane  fields. 

A day  earlier  the  supreme 


court  had  removed  tbe  last  ob- 
stacle to  the  elections  by  reject- 
ing Benazir  Bhutto's  bid  to 
overturn  the  dismissal  of  her 
Pakistan  People's  Party 
government 

Yesterday,  a buoyant  Mr 
' Sharif  set  out  to  win  over  her 
supporters  in  rural  Punjab. 
Travelling  by  helicopter,  em- 
blazoned with  his  green  tiger 
symbol,  he  instructed  the  pi- 
lots to  circle  school  grounds 
and  buzz  railway  stations  to 
get  the  crowds  out.  It  worked: 
about  20,000  supporters  came 
to  each  of  four  campaign 
stops. 

At  the  Sargodha  rally,  sup- 
porters were  so  excited  they 
wrenched  open  the  helicopter 
door  and  dumped  a quivering 
lion  cub  at  his  feet.  "Mian, 
sahib,  don’t  you  need  lions?  I 
have  got  five  others?"  the  do- 
nor asked.  The  cub  later 
vanished. 

But  Mr  Iqbal  said  be  could 
see  little  difference  between 
the  two  leaders  who  had,  in 
turn,  been  elected  and  then 
sacked  as  prime  minister 


since  democracy  was  restored 
In  1988.  "Bibi  and  Baba,  they 
are  toe  only  ones  that  are 
happy,"  he  sighed. 

"The  whole  system  is  not 

working:  first  Benazir  Bhutto 
Comes,  and  then  Nawaz  Sha- 
rif comes.  People  don’t  choose 
carefully  and  the  leaders  let 
us  down.  They  recite  their 
prayers  and  then  turn  their 
backs  on  us." 

A reluctant  speaker,  and 
lacking  the  charisma  of  Ms 
Bhutto,  or  cricketer  Imran 
Khan,  who  now  says  his  fledg- 
ling Tehreek-e-Insaaf  party 
may  not  win  a single  seat.  Mr 
Sharif  still  raised  an  occa- 
sional smile  from  tbe  crowd 
at  his  second  stop.  Khoshab. 

“Benazir  Imparted  mineral 
water  from  France  worth 
60  million  rupees  every  year 
while  the  people  of  Pakistan 
don't  have  water,”  be  said. 

He  promised  free  school 
books  and  medicines,  and  to 
make  the  Koran  a compulsory 
subject  in  secondary  schooL 

Although  Mr  Sharifs  work- ; 
ers  believe  the  town  will 
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Poll  leader  Nawaz  Sharif 

trade  its  allegiance  from  the 
PPP  to  the  Muslim  League, 
there  is  little  hope  about  the 
prospect  of  change.  '-For 
eight  years.  I have  been  vot- 
ing for  Nawaz  Sharif  and 
nothing  has  happened,"  said 
Nasir  Ahmed,  an  unemployed 
labourer, 
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The  forgotten  province 


North  report  needs  action  before  the  election 


NORTHERN  Ireland’s  safety  is  being 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  British 
general  election.  The  danger  was 
clearly  illustrated  at  Westminster  yes- 
terday as  the  House  of  Commons  emp- 
tied after  an  unruly  Prime  Minister’s 
question-time,  leaving  only  a few  MPs 
to  debate  the  newly-published  North 
report  on  parades  and  inarches.  Most 
MPs  are  only  interested  in  the  coming 
election  and  have  no  time  for  Northern 
Ireland.  Yet  the  marching  season  in  the 
province  could  start  even  before  the 
nation  goes  to  the  polls,  and  within  a 
few  weeks  any  new  government  will 
face  a crunch  test  at  Drumcree.  If 
Drumcree  or  any  of  the  other  summer 
flashpoints  erupts,  all  hope  of  a return 
to  the  peace  process  could  go  up  in 
smoke.  The  need  for  an  effective  and 
constructive  policy  on  marching  could 
therefore  not  be  greater.  But  at  this 
vital  time,  MPs  minds  are  preoccupied 
elsewhere. 

Hardly  less  ominous  was  the  unpro- 
ductive set  of  exchanges  which  then 
took  place  when  Sir  Patrick  Mayhew 
delivered  the  Government's  cautious 
response  to  the  North  committee’s  con- 
clusions. The  nub  of  this  independent 
report  is  the  controversial  proposal  to 
give  a new  Parades  Commission  die 
power  to  control  marches.  But  if  this 
bold  solution  is  indeed  the  answer  that 
Professor  North  and  his  colleagues 
hope.  Northern  Ireland  is  to  be  denied 
the  chance  of  finding  out  at  the  time 
when  it  matters.  Sir  Patrick  proposes  to 
put  the  idea  out  to  consultation  until 
the  end  of  March,  by  which  time  the 
calling  of  the  election  is  likely  to  be 
imminent.  In  effect,  therefore,  his 
action  postpones  any  possibility  of  legal 
implementation  of  the  proposals  until 
after  polling  day.  As  a result  the  report 
has  been  rendered  practically  useless 
as  a pre-emptive  tool  for  dealing  with 
the  province's  1997  marching  season. 

Yet  the  North  committee  was  estab- 


lished to  avoid  exactly  this  outcome.  It 
was  a recognition,  after  the  appalling 
confrontations  of  1996,  that  community 
relations  might  collapse  back  into  en- 
demic sectarian  violence  unless  there 
was  a better  way  of  dealing  with  diffi- 
cult marches.  The  Government  there- 
fore bears  a very  heavy  responsibility  if 
this  now  happens  again,  its  response 
yesterday  was  extraordinarily  insipid 
and  inappropriate.  By  all  means  let 
there  be  necessary  consultations  with 
all  the  relevant  parties  about  how  the 
North  proposals  can  best  be  imple- 
mented. But  those  meetings  could  take 
place  much  more  quickly  than  the  Gov- 
ernment proposes  and  they  could  take 
place  against  the  background  of  a com- 
mon determination  of  the  British  oppo- 
sition parties  to  see  the  legislation 
through  before  the  election  is  called. 
The  fact  that  this  is  not  happening  will 
inevitably  raise  suspicions  that  the 
Government  has  already  given  in  to 
Ulster  Unionist  objections  to  the  report 
and  will  not  implement  it  whatever  the 
result  of  the  consultations. 

This  is  not  to  claim  that  there  is  an 
easy  answer  to  a marching  crisis  that 
has  loomed  ever  larger  over  the  last  two 
summers  and  which  threatens  to  be 
even  more  intractable  in  1997.  There  is 
not  The  root  cause  of  disputes  of  this 
kind  is  a genuine  Protestant  fear  that 
restrictions  on  the  right  to  inarch  are  a 
big  step  down  a slippery  nationalist 
slope  which  threatens  Unionist  culture 
and  traditions  in  much  wider  ways. 
Those  fears  can  only  be  mollified,  if  at 
all,  in  the  context  of  a broad  set  of 
guarantees  and  an  improving  political 
situation.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  doing  nothing.  A construc- 
tive and  understanding  approach  is  the 
only  way  forward.  The  North  report 
provided  such  an  opportunity.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  fumbled  the  pass.  Elec- 
tions may  be  important  But  peace  mat- 
ters even  more. 


Health  spending  is  up:  or  down 

The  only  solution  is  to  make  the  statistics  office  independent 


WHICH  IS  worse  in  political  debate:  a 
lack  of  facts  or  bent  statistics?  The 
question  is  important  because  statistics 
will  be  at  the  heart  of  the  forthcoming 
election.  Has  crime  really  gone  down? 
Ts  health  spending  going  up?  Are  educa- 
tion standards  rising?  These  are  the 
issues  which  polls  consistently  show 
are  of  most  concern  to  the  public.  And 
to  politicians  too.  Statistics  have 
replaced  prose  as  the  main  weapon  of 
political  rhetoric.  Yet  once  again  Social 
Trends,  the  official  bible  of  social  statis- 
tics, has  become  embroiled  in  an  un- 
seemly row  over  the  accuracy  of  its 
focts.  As  we  documented  on  our  front 
page  yesterday,  this  year’s  printed 
report  shows  a £l  billion  reduction  in 
real  terms  in  expenditure  on  the 
national  health  service  over  three 
years.  No  sooner  had  our  social  ser- 
vices correspondent  asked  for  an  expla- 
nation of  this  intriguing  political  fact— 
which  contradicted  the  almost  daily 
mantra  from  ministers  asserting  the 
opposite  — than  Whitehall  went  into 
overdrive.  Like  Murdoch  editors,  top 
officials  now  know  how  to  please  with- 
out needing  to  ask.  Even  before  the 
report  was  released,  the  graph  was 
withdrawn,  corrections  issued  and  dis- 
tribution stopped  until  an  erratum  slip 
is  printed. 

The  row  raises  two  separate  ques- 
tions: has  health  expenditure  fallen? 
And  what  should  happen  to  the  Office 
for  National  Statistics?  Health  expend!- , 
ture  is  a quagmire  into  which  the 
unwary  venture  at  their  peril.  There 


are  any  number  of  ways  in  which  the 
statistics  can  be  presented:  crude  fig- 
ures. real  terms,  extra  real  terms  (ad- 
justed for  the  health  price  index),  as  a 
proportion  of  public  expenditure,  or  as 
a percentage  of  national  wealth.  The 
figures  become  even  more  complicated 
because  ministers  rarely  talk  about  the 
i UK,  but  about  England  and  Wales,  or 
Scotland,  or  Britain.  It  becomes  more 
confusing  because  health  managers  are 
more  concerned  about  revenue  figures 
for  hospitals  and  community  services 
— which  have  been  rising  — but  inde- 
pendent commentators  rightly  include 
capital  and  primary  care  spending. 

Ministers  can  produce  statistics 
which  show  health  expenditure  rising 
in  real  terms  for  every  year  since  1979. 
But  the  now  withdrawn  graph  — 
wrongly  declared  meaningless  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Statis- 
tics (ONS)  yesterday  — was  also  right 
to  note  that  as  a proportion  of  national 
wealth,  health  expenditure  has  gone 
down  in  the  last  three  years.  It  may  be 
inconvenient  but  it  is  not  meaningless. 
There  is  every  reason  for  a health 
department  to  monitor  how  health 
spending,  adjusted  for  prices  and  the 
rise  in  national  wealth,  is  progressing. 
Indeed,  the  now  withdrawn  figures 
were  provided  by  the  health  depart- 
ment. So  what  should  happen  to  the 
ONS?  The  only  way  of  restoring  public 
confidence  in  official  statistics  — as  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  has  noted  — is 
to  set  up  a unified  service  completely 
independent  of  ministers. 


Human  rights  need  more  than  talk 


The  US  is  trying  to  have  it  both  ways  to  justify  visiting  Beijing 


THE  WORLD  remains  a very  unfree 
place,  as  we  are  regularly  reminded. 
The  human  rights  committee  of  the  UN 
meets  every  year,  and  Amnesty  Inter- 
national and  Human  Rights  Watch 
issue  annual  reports.  So  does  the  US 
State  Department  which  pronounced 
yesterday,  but  its  contribution  has  to  be 
held  up  to  a sharper  light 
It  was  the  report’s  coverage  of  China 
which  attracted  most  attention  in  the 
news  agency  summaries  yesterday.  No 
dissidents,  it  said,  were  known  to  be 
“active  at  year’s  end.”  They  had  all 
been  silenced  by  intimidation,  exile  or 
various  forms  of  imprisonment:  these 
include  “administrative”  detention 
which  does  not  require  even  the  normal 
charade  of  legal  process.  It  is  hard, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  weigh  up  the 
most  serious  human  rights  violations 
in  some  sort  of  relative  balance.  The 
same  report  accuses  Turkey  of  “forc- 
ibly displacing”  more  than  half  a mil- 


lion non-combatants  in  its  campaign 
against  the  separatist  Kurds.  It  finds 
Indonesia  guilty  of  serious  abuses  in 
East  Timor,  with  further  instances  of 
killings,  disappearances  and  torture. 

, But  the  verdict  on  China  must  surely 
tip  the  scales. 

It  is  all  the  more  amazing,  therefore, 
that  the  new  US  Secretary  of  State 
Madeleine  Albright  should  be  prepar- 
ing to  visit  Beijing  before  the  end  of 
next  month.  The  Chinese  foreign  minis- 
try  took  evident  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing the  visit  The  sub-text  to  any  Chi- 
nese dissidents  who  may  be  still  at 
large,  and  who  might  be  encouraged  by 
the  State  Department’s  report  is  that 
deeds  count  for  much  more  than  words. 

Diplomacy  has  to  go  on,  but  the 
discrepancy  is  excessive.  Only  little 
Cuba  suffers  from  US  displeasure  for  its 
, own  less  grievous  human  rights  abuses. 
In  Beijing-  Ankara  and  Jakarta,  the 
violators  must  be  quietly  laughing 


pr©»: 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Power  spins  away  from  us 


AS  YOU  point  out  those 
behind  the  “Labour  Into 
Power”  project  (Leader, 
January  29)  disparage  the 
democratic  policy-making  at 
the  annual  conference  and  try 
to  suggest  that  policy  forums 
are  a superior  alternative. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  forums  meet  in 
secret  and  have  no  link  to  the 
party’s  mass  membership,  few 
of  whom  even  know  of  their 
existence.  When  policy  forums 
were  first  proposed,  we  were 
told  they  would  be  able  to 
amend  the  leadership’s  docu- 
ments. Some  hope.  They  are 
now  little  more  than  taTlring 

shops  and  rubber  stamps. 

At  last  year’s  annual  confer- 
ence the  delegate  from  Neath 
asked  how  many  of  the  thou- 
sands present  really  believed 
policy  forums  were  a better 
way.  Only  five  put  their  hands 
up  — Tom  Sawyer  and  those 
beside  him  on  the  platform. 
Pete  Willsman. 

Secretary.  Labour  Party 
(St  Nicholas  Branch). 

322b  Plumstead  High  Street 
London  SE18 IJT. 


YOU  are  right  to  suggest 
that  the  Labour  leader- 


I UNDERSTAND  that  further 
changes  are  proposed  which 


■changes  are  proposed  which 
will  have  a similar  impact  on 
local  parties,  and  a new 
nationally  approved  list  (lead- 
ership-approved. of  course) 
wifi  ensure  that  even  mild 
critics  are  weeded  out  before 
they  become  candidates.  The 
conclusion  of  growing  num- 
bers of  party  members  (In- 
cluding MPs  and  MEPs)  is 
that  this  is  not  the  Labour 
Party  they  joined,  and  no 
longer  one  they  feel  at  ease 
with. 

Hugh  Kerr  MEP. 

S7-1 13  rue  Belliard, 

1047  Brussels.  Belgium. 


■ that  the  Labour  leader- 
ship’s plans  for  party  reform 
need  careful  study:  they  have 
implications  for  all  of  os. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen 
a growing  centralisation  of 
power  and  debate  within 
Westminster  and  Millhank. 
This  is  a cause  for  growing 
concern  in  the  minds  of  many 
ordinary  Labour  members 
and  supporters. 

The  current  proposals  for 
reform  need  to  meet  two  im- 
portant tests.  Firstly,  wifi,  the 
National  Policy  Forum,  and  | 
Its  offshoots,  be  elected  by  the  I 
whole  membership,  be  ac- ; 
countable  to  them,  and  carry 
individual  clout?  They  must 
not  exist  simply  to  rubber- 
stamp  front-bench  decisions. 
The  current  policy  forum  is 
Dot  elected  by  the  member- 
ship, is  secretive  and,  claim 
insiders,  has  no  real  power. 
Secondly,  do  these  proposals 
form  pail  of  a genuine  consul- 
tation process? 

Labour’s  spin  doctors  have 
spent  much  of  this  week  sug- 
gesting that  conference  must 
go  because  it  was  conference, 
on  its  own.  that  brought  down 
the  Callaghan  government;  a 
gross  simplification.  However, 
the  spin  may  be  the  first  sign 
of  a leadership  preparing  to 
run  away  from  its  responsibil- 
ities to  its  membership.  The 
reality  for  Labour’s  leaders  is 
that,  in  government,  they 
must  work  bard  in  building 
consensus  across  the  party, 
and  they  must  listen  to  signif- 
icant minority  views:  if  not, 
differences  of  opinion  will 
turn  into  dangerous  splits. 
Andy  HowelL 
Chair,  Labour  Reform. 

PO  Box  5319, 

Birmingham  B13  8DY. 


We  may  edit  leitera:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear 


Of  E and  tea 


I A/ITH  reference  to  Noel 
V V Gallagher’s  much-crlti- 


V V Gallagher's  much-criti- 
cised statement  that  taking 
drugs  is  “like  getting  up  and 
having  a cup  of  tea":  tea  is.  of 
course,  a psychoactive  plant 
extract,  and  a concerted  effort 
was  made  to  prohibit  it  in  the 
18th  century.  In  terms  which 
will  sound  oddly  familiar 
today. 

In  1756.  Jonas  Hanway 
wrote:  “Will  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  this  happy  isle 
. . . forever  submit  to  the 
bondage  of  so  tyrannical  a 
custom  ...  and  risk  their 
health  in  so  low  a gratific- 
ation as  drinking  tea?” 

Tea  was  taxed  so  prohib- 
itively that  a huge  black  mar- 
ket sprang  up.  Not  surpris- 
ingly. this  smuggled  tea  was 
adulterated  — often  with  up 
to  90  per  cent  dried  ash,  sloe 
and  elder  leaves.  Eventually 
the  tax  was  forced  down,  tea 
quality  was  restored  to  the 
level  we  know  today,  and 
anti-tea  hysteria  mercifully 
waned. 

Mike  Jay. 

29a  Comeragh  Road. 

London  Wl4  9HP. 
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Drive  out  (most  of)  the  cars 


THE  report  slammming  bus 
deregulation  (Bus  firm 


■ deregulation  (Bus  firm 
rivalry  ‘wrecking  service', 
January  80)  is  right;  but  it 
merely  exposes  the  enormous 
hole  at  the  centre  of  UK  trans- 
port policies.  Labour  and  the 
Conservatives  are  unwilling 
to  produce  a creative  hybrid  of 
public  and  private  investment 
and  control  of  bus  and  ra£L 
Neither  is  willing  to  set  up  a 
sound  system  of  funding  pub- 
lic transport  by  transferring 
revenues  from  car  taxation  to 
bus  and  rafl.  Both  are  terri- 
fied of  upsetting  car  owners. 
We  will  not  get  a sustainable 
transport  system  until  cars 


The  unfairly  high  price  of  digital  television 


THE  trouble  with  digital  ter- 
restrial television  (Letters. 


■ restrial  television  (Letters. 
January  29)  Is  that  it  is  being 
largely  publicly  funded.  The 
BBC’s  investment  is  paid  for 
out  of  the  licence  fee.  Channel 
4's  investment  is  easily  afford- 
able from  its  vast  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure,  and 
is  a sensible  political  hedge 
against  privatisation.  Like- 
wise. many  ITV  companies 
will  expect  to  recover  the  cost 
of  digital  terrestrial  from  the 
renegotiation  of  their  licences 
with  the  ITC. 

Of  course.  NTL  is  entitled 
to  campaign  for  an  extension 
of  its  core  transmission  busi- 
ness. ITV,  Channel  4 and  the 
BBC  are  also  entitled  to  pro- 
tect their  patch:  but  the  pub- 
lic should  know  who  Is  pick- 
ing up  the  tab. 

The  market  will  judge 
whether  all  the  digital  horses 


wifi  finish  the  course.  If  digi- 
tal terrestrial's  portability 
proves  a commercial  advan- 
tage, I would  be  very  sttr- 
prised. 

As  for  digital  satellite,  my 
suggestion  two  years  ago  was 
that  it  was  the  quickest 
means  of  clearing  the  ana- 
logue spectrum:  like  Stephen 
Barden,  I deplore  wasteful 
use  of  resources.  But  not  for  a 
moment  did  I see  satellite  as 
the  only  digital  platform: 
cable  and,  in  due  course,  tele- 
phone wires  will  be  strong 
competitors.  What  I have  yet 
to  see  is  a truly  commercial 
case  for  digital  terrestrial, 
such  that,  for  instance.  Chan- 
nel 5 would  find  it  worthwhile 
to  risk  any  expenditure  on  it 
David  Elstein. 

Chief  Executive.  Channel  5. 

22  Long  Acre, 

London  WC2E  9LY. 


IN  MAKING  the  case  for  a 
multiplicity  of  delivery  sys- 


■ multiplicity  of  delivery  sys- 
tems, Stephen  Barden  foils  to 
mention  the  technical  superi- 
ority and  picture  quality  in- 
herent in  the  digital  system. 

When  Sky  took  over  the 
bankrupt  BSB  company,  they 
also  abandoned  the  D-Mac 
system,  in  fovour  of  the  PAL 
system  because  existing  Sky 
viewers  would  need  no  alter- 
native receiving  equipment 
Cellphone  analogue  systems 
will  be  dosed  in  2002  in 
fovour  of  the  more  efficient 
use  of  bandwidth  by  digital 
systems.  It  would  seem  logi- 
cal therefore  that,  at  some 
time,  analogue  terrestrial  TV 
will  go  the  way  of  the  405-line 
system. 

MJMogford. 

Tranquillity, 

Parracombe. 

Barnstaple,  Devon. 


It  is  racism  that  feeds  official 
callousness  to  hunger-strikers 


FIRMLY  built  into  the 

Labour  Into  Power  report 


■ Labour  Into  Power  report 
are  mechanisms  to  strengthen 
and  broaden  the  party's  de- 
mocracy. Conference  remains 
the  sovereign  body.  Has  the 
-senior  souree”  who  you 
quote  describing  it  as  becom- 
ing “presidential"  actually 
read  the  report? 

The  National  Policy  Forum, 
which  has  proved  hugely  pop- 
ular and  successful  as  a vehi- 
cle for  involvement  and  de- 
bate, will  be  increased  In  size, 
thereby  enabling  more  party 
members  to  engage  in  policy 
development  The  NEC  itself 
is  to  be  broadened  in  scope  to 
include  representatives  of 
local  government,  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  European 
Labour  Parties.  Yes,  there  Is  a 
question  of  MPs  occupying  all 
the  seats  currently  designated  < 
for  constituencies.  The  pro- 
posal. if  agreed,  would  mean 
that  they  would  be  repre- 
sented through  the  PLP  sec-  j 
tion.  Would  it  be  such  a bad 
thing  if  local  party  members 
had  seats  on  the  party's  ruling 
body?  And  why  does  Gordon 
Brown's  decisioa  not  to  stand 
again  demonstrate  that  the 
NEC  is  to  be  downgraded? 
There  is  no  such  intention. 

The  NEC  agreed  that  the 
report's  ideas  should  be  posi- ; 
lively  promoted.  They  repre- 
sent a determination  to  in- 
crease and  improve  the 
party's  ability  to  listen  to  and 
take  account  of  members' 
views. 

Margaret  Prosser . 

Treasurer,  Labour  Party. 
Transport  House, 

Palace  Street 
London  SWlE  5JD. 


IT  IS  an  outrage  that  asylum- 
seekers  should  be  detained 


I seekers  should  be  detained 
in  prisons  alongside  convicted 
criminals  as  highlighted  by 
the  hunger  strikers  at  HMP 
Rochester  (Treatment  of  hun- 
ger strikers  denounced,  Janu- 
ary 30). 

Asylumeeekers  are  under- 
going a second  exile  in  this 
country,  starkly  outlined  in  a 
recent  report  on  the  mental- 
health  implications  of  asylum- 
seekers  In  the  UK.  Funded  by 
the  Barrow  Cadbury  Trust 
and  North  Birmingham  Men- 
tal Health  Trust,  It  examined  a 
number  of  asylum-seekers  in 
detention.  It  was  found  that 
they  had  been  held,  on  aver- 
age, for  eight  months.  Of  this 
group.  27  per  cent  had  a his- 
tory or  torture,  33  per  cent  of 
detention  and  33  per  cent  of 
bereavement 

Upon  medical  assessments, 
nine  out  of  the  15  were 
released  and  six  went  on  to 
receive  exceptional  leave  to 
remain  or  full  refugee  status, 
contradicting  government 
statements  that  persons  likely 
to  receive  ’asylum  are 
released.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  medical  provision 
for  detainees  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  current  policy  of  de- 
tention Is  purposefully  harsh 
in  order  to  act  as  a deterrent 
to  potential  asylum-seekers. 
Vijay  Singh  Riyait 
Rail  ton  Gardens, 

Gateshead  NE9. 


and  Immigration  Act  1996, 
with  its  withdrawal  of  social- 
security  benefits  from  signifi- 
cant categories  of  asylum- 
seekers.  Cabinet  papers  for 
1955  and  1961  give  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  introduction  of 
this  hidden  agenda  into  gov- 
ernment thinking. 

in  the  case  of  immigration, 
the  law  institutionalises  racial 
prejudice  and  undermines  the 
status  and  security  of  black 
and  Asian  communities  in 
Britain.  It  also  deprives 
asylum-seekers  and  holders  of 
severaZ  categories  of  British 
citizenship  of  rights  guaran- 
teed by  UN  and  European  con- 
ventions on  human  rights  and 
on  the  status  of  refugees.  The 
only  way  to  right  these 
wrongs-  is  a radical  reform  of 
legislation. 

Chas  Raws. 

Campaign  Coordinator, 
Christian  Action  for  Justice 
in  Immigration  Law. 
c/o  Iona  Community. 

Pearce  Institute. 

Govan.  Glasgow  G51 3UU. 


I HAVE  experienced  the  terri- 
ble upheaval  of  leaving  a 


THE  hunger  strike  coincides 
with  the  criminalisation  of 


I with  the  criminalisation  of 
anyone  who  employs  an  ille- 
gal immigrant.  Both  are  symp- 
toms of  a hidden  agenda  of 
racial  discrimination  embod- 
ied in  UK  immigration  law 
which  reached  new  depths  of 
inhumanity  in  the  Asylum 


Ible  upheaval  of  leaving  a 
war-tom  country  through  ne- 
cessity. L however,  as  a white 
Rhodesian,  was  treated  kindly 
by  Britain  and  welcomed  as  a 
citizen.  I was  not  arbitrarily 
detained,  nor  refused  hail  nor 
left  for  an  indefinite  time  in 
prison.  It  was  nevertheless  a 
lonely  and  painful  time  of 
readjustment  made  bearable 
by  the  compassion  my  family 
and  I were  shown.  For 
asylum-seekers  and  refugees 
who  have  no  links  with  Brit- 
ain’s white  colonial  past  hu- 
manity is  rarely  In  evidence 
Jennifer  Leach. 

Trevor  Road. 

London  SW19. 
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Of 


Short  shrift 


I AM  not  the  only  person  who 
found  your  article  (Little 


are  excluded  from  most  of  our 
streets  and  the  alternatives 
are  so  good  that  only  the  daft 
and  the  Cans  of  Top  Gear 
would  want  it  otherwise. 

(Prof)  John  Whitelegg. 

John  Moores  University, 
Clarence  Street, 

Liverpool  L3  5UG. 


PUBLIC  transport  In  Ger- 
many is  efficient  and  is 


■found  your  article  (Little 
things  mean  a lot,  January  28) 
about  the  “cruel  genetic 
anomaly"  of  achondroplasia 
offensive.  As  a person  with 
restricted  growth,  this  patron- 
ising tone  is  all  too  familiar.  I 
can  assure  the  parents  of  the 
child  featured  that  "the  girls 
[and  maybe  boys  too)  will 
fancy  him".  Your  article  was 
connected  with  a documen- 
tary, Born  To  Be  Small.  A film 
about  restricted-growth 
people,  featuring  my  late 
fother,  was  made  by  Lord 
Snowdon  in  1969.  It  is  unfair 
that  this  recent  film  stole  the 
original  title  for  a product 
which  was  considerably 
inferior, 

(Dr)  Tom  Shakespeare. 

13  Wood  Terrace,  Bill  Quay, 
Gateshead  NE10  ODD. 


■ many  is  efficient  and  is 
simply  taken  for  granted  by 
every  citizen.  Why  cant  we 
do  the  same  in  Britain? 
Michael  DMitchelL 
30  Ring  Road, 

Flackwell  Heath, 

Bucks  HP10  9HB. 


A Country  Diary 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  Wise 
old  stockmen,  with  a lifelong 
experience  of  dealing  with 
livestock  will  tell  you  that,  in  , 
small  quantities,  ivy  is  a 
therapeutic  mouthful  of 
greenery,  a positive  tonic,  for 
an  ailing  ewe.  Similarly,  a | 
bag  of  just-past-their-best  I 
end -of- winter  sprouts  are  the  ; 

ovine  equivalent  of  a box  of 
chocolates  for  the  just-deliv- 1 
ered  mother.  After  the  mid- 
winter period  of  intensive 
frosts,  we  are  short  of  ail 
forms  of  vegetation  attractive  | 
to  grazing  beasts  and  the  ! 
flock  are  maintained  by  large  : 
quantities  of  sweet-smelling 
hay  of  last  year's  June  cut  i 
and  richly  redolent  of  the  1 
scents  of  golden  summer  and 
a generous  early  breakfast  of 
assorted  cereals  not  dissimi- ! 
lar,  at  least  in  appearance,  to 
your  health-packed  bowl  of 
muesli  On  days  on  which  the  , 
white  rime  of  frost  never 
lifts,  the  hay  baler  is  well 
plundered  by  midday  and  old 
Puffball,  senior  ewe,  may  be  ; 
heard  leading  a vocal ' 
petition  for  a late  afternoon 
repeat  of  the  rations  delivery. 


Fortunately,  the  number  of 
days  when  we  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  respond  to  this  appeal 
Is  few,  even  in  a hard  winter, 
for  it  would  be  an  expensive 
and  demanding  routine  to 
add  a regular  tea-time  bucket 
The  bright  sunlight  after 
frost  at  the  weekend  offered 
the  chance  to  do  some  garden 
pruning  and  tidying  earlier 
than  is  possible  in  many 
years.  Large  quantities  of  ivy 
came  off  the  storehouse  and  1 
tied  up  a number  of  bunches 
and  attached  them  to  the 
post  and  rail  fencing  within 
sight  of  the  hay  baler.  None 
of  the  ewes  are  ailing  but  I 
noticed  that  most  of  them 
came  for  a nibble  at  the  ivy, 
presumably  in  the  interests 
of  preventative  medication. 
Even  greater  quantities  of 
bramble  came  out  of  this 
clean-up,  with  thorns  that 
penetrate  leather  gloves  and 
tear  the  skin,  even  through 
corduroy.  Bad  news  ail 
round  is  the  spreading 
bramble  and  if  will  have  to 
dry  out  before  the  incinera- 
tor can  burn  ft  up. 

COLIN  LUCBHORST 


Wil 
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Diary 


Matthew  Ncxrnan 


CONGRATULATIONS 
toNlckTateon  being 
confirmed  this  week 
as  the  Government's  new 
schools  supremo.  But  let  us 
not  be  overly  familiar;  let  us 
Rive  him  hi$  fall  title.  Mr 
Tate  is  Chief  Executive  of 
(he  Qualifications  and 
National  Curriculum.  Au- 
thority. For  brevity,  people 
nave  already  turned  the  ini- 
tials QNCA  Into  a catchy 
acronym.  And  so  it  is  that 
Mr  Tate  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing known  throughout  edu- 
cation as  Chief  K wanker. 
Apparently.  Mr  Tate  dis- 
likes this  (by  the  time  he 
cottoned  on  to  it  in  Septem- 
ber. it  was  too  late  to  do 
anything),  and  pins  his 
hopes  on  the  Bishop  of 
Rlpon.  David  Young.  The 
Bish.  no  doubt  for  many 
other  excellent  reasons 
(and  it  wil  be  fan  to  hear 
them),  is  moving  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Education  Bill 
to  amend  the  body's  name  to 
the  Qualifications  and  Cur- 
riculum Authority.  By  a de- 
licious irony.  Mr  Tate  be- 
came Chief  K wanker 
because  his  chairman  Sir 
Ron  Dealing  vetoed  the  pre- 
vious suggestion,  fearing 
that  the  Qualifications  and 
Curriculum  Council  would 
become  known  as  Quack. 


WITH  the  first  self-as- 
sessment tax  pay- 
ments due  today, 
the  chaos  enveloping  the  In- 
land Revenue  (which  has 
failed  to  send  out  demands 
to  many  people)  is  a joy  to 
behold.  Meanwhile,  the  IR 
has  kindly  set  up  a helpline 
for  others  equally  confused 
by  the  radically  changed 
system,  and  one  would-be 
taxpayer,  who  called  yes- 
terday to  ask  who  to  make 
his  cheque  out  to,  was  told 
by  u recorded  message  that: 
"the  self-assessment  help- 
line is  now  closed",  and  ask- 
ing him  to  call  back  after 
5pm . A works  outing,  per- 
haps? To  Alton  Towers? 
Hats  off.  Inland  Revenue! 


AN  audacious  Diary 
plan  to  gain  entry  to 
Lord  Andrew  Lloyd- 
Webber's  £15  million  Bel- 
gravia house,  with  a view  to 
purchase,  has  been 
thwarted.  With  the  estate 
agent  allowing  visits  only 
from  "serious”  punters,  my 
colleague  Emily  Barr  called 
the  only  man  in  England 
with  the  requisite  taste  and 
money.  "Oh  my  God,  where 
have  you  been?"  bellowed 
Michael  Winner.  “Yon 
never  phone,  you  never 
write.”  Pausing  to  inform 
his  tape  recorder  of  the  time 
and  day.  Michael  then  de- 
clined the  request  to  accom- 
pany us  on  a tour.  “Andrew 
Lloyd-Webber  is  a great  pal 
of  mine,  ” he  said,  (now, 
why  did  we  have  a feeling 
about  that?)  “and  his  is  a 
magnificent  house.  But 
Eaton  Square  is  a toilet,” 

(l  2 in  the  house,  and  noble 
Lord  Andrew  wanted  the 
square!)  “compared  with 
Holland  Park,  while  my 
house  is  oueof  the  great 
houses  of  London.” 


Following  the  news 

that  Rupert  Murdoch 
is  toying  with  Catholi- 
cism. there  is  evidence  that 
his  admirer  Mr  Tony 
Biai  r may  also  be  tiptoeing 
closer  to  Rome.  Mr  Blair 
has  recently  been  spotted  at 
Mass  at  the  Church  of  St 
Joan  of  Arc  near  his  Isling- 
ton home.  Previously,  when 
seen  in  Catholic  churches, 
he  has  always  played  the 
George  Hamilton  role  to 
Cherie's  Liz  Taylor,  but  this 
time  he  was  without  her. 
The  question,  then.  Is 
whether  he  will  go  all  the 
way  and  give  our  mutual 
friend,  sane  and  rational 
Paul  Johnson,  the  thrill  of 
his  life  by  formally  convert- 
ing. Rushing  into  such  a de- 
cision would  be  folly,  how- 
ever, and  Mr  Blair  is 
advised  to  wait  until  the 
focus  group  has  opined 
about  a Catholic  PM. 


NO  news  from  Oofy 

Wegg-Prosser,  leader 
of  the  provisional  PG 
Wodchouse  wing  of  New 
Labour.  The  man  who 
smashed  the  world  rapid 
rebuttal  record  in  the  sum- 
mer, denying  rumours  that 
Mandy  Mandelson  had 
made  an  aerobics  video  with 
Dame  Thora  Hi  rd  (Fitness 
For  The  Over-4 0$)  In  0.63 
seconds,  severed  all  contact 
after  we  quoted  him  saying 
-no  thank  you”  to  our  offer 
of  home-made  soup.  We  will 
be  writing  shortly  to 
request  a rapprochement, 
and  will  report  any  res- 
ponse directly  it  arrives. 
Please  God  the  wait  is  over 
soon.  “Not  since  Jacob  and 
Esau."  says  a leading  Bibli- 
cal scholar,  “has  a bowl  of 
soup  bad  such  profound 
implications." 


Should  we  join  EMU? 
I don’t  know.  Do  you? 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


I DON’T  know.  Three  little 
words  you  won’t  hear 
again  for  three  long 

months.  As  in Pass- 

Search  me,  guv.  Haven’t  the 
foggiest  Your  guess  is  as  good 
as  mine. 

1 don’t  know  whether  a 
labour  government  ran  man- 
age without  raising  tores;  and 
whether  it  is  wise  to  seem  to 
promise  not  to  do  so; 

I don't  know  whether 
Paddy  Ashdown  would  make 
a good  Foreign  Secretary; 

I don't  know  whether  any- 
thing that  any  party  wants  to 
do  for  education  will  make 
blind  bit  of  difference  in 
under  five  years; 

1 don’t  know  whether  the 
Health  Service  will  ever  have 
enough  cash,  or  Judges 
enough  autonomy;  whether 
the  royal  yacht  has  sold  a row 
of  beans  for  Britain,  as  op- 
posed to  offering  Prince 
Philip  a spot  of  solo  R&R;  or 
whether  Michael  Portillo 


pays  to  have  his  hair  permed. 
Above  all,  and  most  intracta- 
bly. 1 don't  know  whether 
European  Monetary  Union  is 
a prospective  boon  or  curse. 
And  I am  not  alone.  If  there  is 
one  thing  that  ordinary 
people  (a  category  excluding 
Ted  Heath.  BID  Cash  and  nine 
out  of  10  political  columnists) 

say,  time  and  again,  with  feel- 
ing, ITs  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  mechanics, 
risks  or  benefits  of  EMU.  A 
referendum?  Why  not?  Per- 
haps then  somebody  will  b»Rp 
out  a few  facts,  not  more 
bloodcurdling  opinion. 

Meanwhile  the  debate  is  an 
obscurity  wrapped  in  an  eva- 
sion. We  cant  decide  now  be- 
cause the  time  is  not  right 
That  time  may  arrive  next 
year  or  the  year  after  — or 
never.  It  is  “very  unlikely” 
that  we  shall  join  in  the  first 
wave.  Indeed,  there  may  not 
be  a first  wave.  Let  alone  a 
second.  But  John  Major  and 
Ken  Clarke,  or  Tony  Blair  1 
and  Robin  Cook,  use  only 
marginally  different  adjec- 
tives when  they  appear  to  say 
the  same  thing.  It’s  a tremen- 
dous turn-off.  Their  lips  twist 
and  their  eyes  go  blank.  The 
“heart"  of  Europe,  whatever 
that  Is.  gets  a double  by-pass. 

Are  they  lying,  disguising 
some  hidden  agenda  to  be 
damped  heedlessly  on  an  un- 
suspecting electorate  at  a 


later  date?  Probably  not. 
They’re  merely  politicians, 
cantering  up  to  an  election, 
who  can't  destroy  themselves 
with  three  words  of  painful 
truth:  who  cannot  say:  “1 
don't  know.” 

You  won't  have  read  a sub- 
sequent word  in  the  press 
about  Monday's  live  Pan- 
orama debate  on  monetary 
union.  That’s  because  it  fea- 
tured Norman  Lamont  Roy 

Hattersley  and  an  Intelligent 

studio  audience  — not  baying 
thousands  waving  red  cards 
and  booing  Gamfliw  Parke r- 
Bowles.  Of  course  50  minutes 
wasn't  enough.  But  at  least  a 
few  of  the  arguments  got  ves- 
tigial amplification  — and  at 
least  a voting  audience  lis- 
tened. (They  swung  20  points 
from  beginning  to  end.  Inci- 
dentally, and  changed,  to  a 
dear  52  per  cent  backing 
EMU  entry.) 

Nothing  of  moment  can  be 
extrapolated  from  such  studio 
encounters:  except  that  you 
can  run  two  modestly  detailed 
cases  across  a television 
screen  without  ruining  your 
ratings,  and  that  the  lead  pro- 
tagonists had  problems  with 
supplementary  questions. 
They  thought  they  knew,  but 
they  weren't  quite  sure.  The 
parrot  cries  grew  hoarser 
with  every  passing  minute. 

A businessman  who  trades 
cozistantly  in  Europe  was 


much  in  favour,  a business- 
men who  bestrides  the  Far 
East  wasn't  A wise  woman 
economist  who  works  ter  the 
Institute  of  Directors  said  one 
thing,  but  a wise  woman  from 
the  CBI  might  (If  asked)  have 
said  something  else.  Mr 
Lamont  didn't  expand  on  his 
initial  enthusiasm  for  the 
ERM.  Mr  Hattersley  didn't  ex- 
plain how  he'd  have  felt  as 
deputy  leader  of  a Labour 
government  shoved  out  of  the 
monetary  system  in  1992. 
Both  sides  were  hot  and 
strong  against  fudging  the 
convergence  criteria.  Neither 
side  mentioned  that  those  cri- 
teria had  been  fudged  al- 
ready, pre-Maastricht  with 
John  Major  leading  the 
charge:  nor  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  once  been  pretty 
strong  on  fining  errant  mem- 

A businessman 
who  trades  in 
Europe  was  in 
favour;  one  who 
bestrides  the  Far 
East  wasn’t 

bers,  as  long  as  Britain  wasn't 
one  of  them. 

There  is  a broader  truth 
floating  here.  We  don't  know. 
Very  few  of  us  can  even  hon- 
estly pretend  to  know.  The  1 
Foreign  Office  doesn't  know 
whether  monetary  union  will 
start  on  schedule,  or  who  will 
ride  the  first  wave.  (The  FO 
has  got  its  analyses  wrong  so 
repeatedly  that  nobody  would 
believe  them  If  they  claimed 
to  know.)  Newspapers,  too 
often,  seem  to  tell  their  read- 
ers what  they  want  to  hear.  Is 
that  muffled  bang  the  Ger- 
many economy  collapsing  in , 


distress?  Or  just  an  echo  of 
the  Germany  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  discover?  Why  are 
the  Dutch  and  the  Irish  econo- 
mies steaming  ahead,  all  un- 
sung? Why  is  Swiss  business 
so  desperate  to  join  the 
union?  . , 

You  won’t  find  the  ritual 
certainties  of  politics  amid 
such  undergrowth.  EMU 
could  start  on  schedule  just  as 
the  European  countries  begin 
to  surge  out  of  recession,  cre- 
ating a virtuous  circle  of  opti- 
mism. Then  perceptions  in 
Europe  itself  would  be  very 
different.  Equally,  the  weaker 
economies  could  crack  in  the 
final  throes  of  convergence, 
with  added  turmoil.  If  it 
works,  It  could  be  amazing.  If 
it  doesn’t  disaster  upon  di- 
saster unravels.  Mr  Major 
and  Mr  Blair  may  place  co- 
vert bets  on  such  outcomes, 
but  they  are  only  bit  players 
— and  they  dare  not  speak 
openly,  abandoning  code,  be- 
cause Imminent  events  could 
unhinge  them  in  a trice. 

We  can  all  bet  Toyota  or 
Nissan,  according  to  choice, 
rd  bet  that,  under  any  gov- 
ernment, Britain  will  choose 
Kenneth  Clarke's  “pathetic" 
option  and  sit  the  first  wave 
out;  then  — after  much  froth- 
ing — Join  a few  years  later  if 
the  sun  is  shining  and  the 
mists  have  cleared.  That's  the 
form  wager,  because  it's  what 
we  have  always  done.  The 
rhetoric  of  sovereignty  hits 
the  reality  of  economics,  and 
subsides. 

But  a bet  is  a puny  punt 
Meanwhile:  if  you  can’t  stick, 
twist  That  can  be  said  very 
simply:  embracing  the  impen- 
etrably unpredictable.  It  is 
what  most  people,  in  their  or- 
dinary lives,  would  do  in- 
stinctively. Hang  back  and 
see  which  way  the  crowds 
turn. 

Dunno.  Search  me.  Words, 
alas,  you  won't  be  bearing. 


Paul  Shu  rey  hopes  that  Noel  Gallagher’s  drugs  outburst  will  lead  to  an  open  debate  on  their 
recreational  use,  rather  than  more  knee-jerk  hypocrisy  from  a generation  that  doesn’t  understand 

A dose  of  honesty 


E HAVE  had 
the  entirely 
predictable 
hysterical  tab- 
loid and  politi- 
cal responses  to  Noel  Gal- 
lagher's remarks  on  BBC 
Radio  Five  on  Wednesday 
night  It  is  now  surely  time  to 
begin  a more  open  and  honest 
debate  about  the  escalating 
recreational  misuse  of  illegal 
drugs  highlighted  by  the 
Oasis  star,  and  the  fact  that 
the  politicians'  message  is  not 
getting  through  to  young 
people.  All  this  despite  an 

unprecedented  and  concerted 

media  campaign  highlighting 
the  potential  dangers  of 
drugs,  particularly  those 
associated  with  ecstasy. 

When  even  the  daughter  of 
a former  police  officer  and  a 
drug  counsellor  — Leah  Betts 
— appears  not  to  have  heeded 
the  message,  however  well  ln- 
tentioned,  nobody  appears  to 
be  asking  why.  it  is  undoubt- 
edly because  the  message  Is  a 
confused,  irrational  and 
hypocritical  ■ one:  for  it  is 
plain  to  the  targets  of  the 
campaigns  that  the  same  Gov- 
ernment earns  .enormous  rev- 
enue from  legalised  drugs 
such  as  alcohol  and  tobacco. 
When  confronted  with  any 
suggestion  that  a relaxation 
in  drug  legislation  should  at 
least  be  considered,  the  cur- 
rent stock  political  response 
always  seems  to  tail  back  on 
the  emotional  argument:  min- 
isters will  side  with  the  be- 


reaved parents  of  young 
people  who  have  tragically 
lost  their  lives  after  taking 
ecstasy  pills.  Enlightened  ob- 
servers are  then  bound  to  ask 
themselves  why  the  same  pol- 
iticians appear  to  be  totally 
silent  in  their  sympathy  for 
the  families  who  have  lost 
members  to  the  effects  of  le- 
galised drugs. 

Inevitably  one  is  bound, 
cynically,  to  condude  that  the 
politicians  are  delivering 
their  customary  knee-jerk 
response,  seeking  easy  scape- 
goats and  cheap  votes.  Instead 
they  should  be  applying  them- 
selves: firstly  by  recognising 
the  scale  of  the  problem,  then 
by  attempting  to  analyse  the 
causes,  and  then  actually  to 
formulate  policies  such  as 
those  adopted  in  Holland  or 
California.  This  should  not  be 
a party-political  issue;  but  so 
long  as  it  is  one  the  real 
debate  will  be  clouded. 

The  comments  made  by 
Noel  Gallagher  and  Brian 
Harvey,  the  recently  sacked 
East  17  member,  about  then- 
own  drug  use  — whatever 
one's  view  on  the  opinions 
expressed  — have  the  virtue 
of  being  an  honest  individ- 
ual's response  from  a position 
of  personal  experience  of 
drug  taking.  Therefore  the 
message  conveyed  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  listened  to  than 
the  barrage  of  uninformed 
comment  they  have  provoked 
from  political  and  media  ob- 
servers. Young  people  ask 


themselves  how  many  times 
Barry  Legg.  Conservative  MP 
for  Milton  Keynes,  has  actu- 
ally set  foot  in  the  kind  of 
nightclub  he  seeks  to  legislate 
against  in  his  Private  Mem- 
ber's Bill  (aimed  at  targeting 
rave  dubs  with,  a drug  prob- 
lem, though  with  the  poten- 
tial to  affect  all  dubs  where 
young  people  congregate). 
This  continual  perceived  Gov- 
ernment attack  on  youngsters 

just  having  a good  time, 
following  on  from  the  mas- 
sively  unpopular  1894  Crimi- 
nal Justice  and  Public  Order 
Act,  makes  it  even  less  likely 
that  the  authoritarian  line  on 
Illegal  drugs  will  be  heeded  or 
indeed  even  believed.  And  for 
“young  people”  we  might  be 
talking  about  most  people 
under  the  age  of  40  at  least 

IT  is  Interesting  for 
people  like  myself  who 
have  been  involved  with 
the  rave  scene  from  its 
earliest  days  to  note  that 

tiie  spate  of  ecstasy-related 
deaths  appeared  to  start  only 
after  the  Government  had 
curbed  the  outdoor  party 
scene  and  driven  rave  culture 
back  into  the  confined  and 
poorly  ventilated  environ- 
ment of  nightclubs.  Apart 
from  one  or  two  highly  publi- 
cised instances  of  badly  run 
establishments,  dub  owners 
have  been  working  success- 
fully and  harmoniously  with 
both  police  and  drug  agencies 
for  the  past  three  years  to 


tackle  effectively  the  drug 
problem.  Government  legisla- 
tion that  potentially  under- 
mines this  relationship  only 
serves  to  push  the  dealers 
elsewhere.  It  does  nothing  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of 
illegal  drugs  or  address  the 
underlying  causes  of  the 
problem. 

We  are  now  probably  pay- 
ing the  price  for  decades  of 
misinformation  about  drugs, 
years  when  it  was  frowned  on 
for  organisations  like  mine  to 
deliver  honest  advice  about 
the  effects  of  particular  sub- 
stances for  fear  of  appearing 
to  condone  their  use.  This, 
combined  with  other  factors 
such  as  increased  uncertainty 
about  the  future  and  the  dis- 
appearing concept  of  Jobs  for 
life,  has  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  easy  escape  route  from 
day-to-day  pressure  offered  by 
drugs. 

So  long  as  Government  pol- 
icy appears  to  be  inconsistent 
and  dishonest,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  a losing  battle 
against  peer  pressure  per- 
suading youngsters  to  sample 
drugs.  Because,  as  we  all 
know,  people  are  far  more 
likely  to  behave  as  respon- 
sible adults  when  treated  as 
such. 

It  is  a fact  of  life  apparently 
not  yet  recognised  by  our  po- 
litical masters  that  most 
people  bom  after  the  birth  of 
rock  ’n'  roll  in  the  late  50s 
have  an  entirely 


moral  attitude  towards  recre- 
ational drug  use.  This  is  a 
problem  that  no  amount  or 
burying  heads  In  the  sand 
will  make  go  away. 

IF  Noel  Gallagher's  hon- 
est contribution  encour- 
ages a climate  of  more 
enlightened  intelligent 
debate  on  the  issue  — 
rather  than  the  current  dog- 
matic and  distorted  hysterical 
atmosphere  where  anyone 
who  dares  stick  their  head 
above  the  parapet  (like 
Labour's  Clare  Short  last 
year)  is  shot  down  — all  the 
better. 

We  all  know  that  misuse  of 
all  drugs  (including  alcohol 
and  cigarettes)  can  cost  lives. 
But  to  be  beard  the  message 
has  to  be  coherent,  consistent 
and  not  underestimating  the 
intelligence  of  the  audience 
out  there. 

Young  people  at  present  feel 
that  they  know  more  about 
illegal  drugs  such  as  ecstasy 
than  any  number  of  pontifi- 
cating politicians.  So  as  long 
as  this  situation  persists,  the 
Government  should  have  no 
fear  abour  sending  out  the 
wrong  signals  by  any  relax- 
ation in  drug  policy;  because 
no  one  appears  to  be  listening 
to  their  current  message 
anyway. 


Paul  Shurey  is  a London  dub 
promoter.  He  also  promotes 


The  Tribal  Gathering,  the 
different  | world's  biggest  dance  parties 


To  dinner  with 
Tony,  Cherie 
- and  Mao 


Mark  Steel 


um^oui  ;ne  labour 
WW  Party  conference? 
For  Tony  Blair,  the  problem  it 
presents  is  the  same  as  that  of 
a 19-year-old  out  with  a new 
girlfriend:  constantly  worry- 
ing that  his  mates  from  the 
pub  will  walk  in  and  shout. 
“Oy  Terry  my  son.  who’s  the 
tart?”,  and  drop  their 
trousers. 


There  you  are,  trying  to 
impress  your  new  respectable 
chums  from  business,  and  you 
just  never  know  when  some 
Old  Labour  dinosaur  wtU 
show  you  up  by  talking  in  n 
, Yorkshire  accent  or  having 
gravy  down  their  tie.  or  their 
j waistcoat  buttons  done  up 
skew-whiff. 

In  order  to  prevent  Lbe  ap- 
palling rowdiness  of  the  past, 
the  leadership  is  therefore 
planning  to  replace  confer- 
ence by  a dinner  party.  In- 
stead of  undemocratic  votes 
in  the  constituencies;,  dele- 
gates will  simply  receive  an 
invitation  — “Tony.  Cherie 
and  their  friend  Peter  cor- 
dially request  your  presence 
at  a policy-making  buffet. 
RSVP".  And  typical  of  the 
motions  carried:  “We  accept 
the  need  for  an  integrated 
transport  policy  which 
nunnmun  the  sorbet  is  deli- 
cious, you  absolutely  must 
give  me  the  recipe." 

Television  coverage  will 
report  that  composite  motion 
239  (“We  sacked  our  cleaner 
for  smelling  or  chip  fat”)  was 
passed  unanimously,  as  were 
the  decisions  to  knock  the 
kitchen  and  living  room  into 
one.  Then  there'll  be  a knock 
on  the  door  from  the  police, 
saying  that  a prowler  with  a 
Yorkshire  accent  and  claim- 
ing to  be  the  deputy  leader 
was  outside  yelling,  “Oy 
Terry  my  son.  who's  the 
tart?”,  and  dropping  his 
trousers. 

The  reason  given  for  chang- 
ing the  conference  is  that  up 
until  now  policy  has  been  de- 
cided by  delegates  who  are 
only  elected  by  a minority.  So 
instead  the  leader  is  now  ad- 
vised by  the  likes  of  British 
Airways  chairman  Robert 
Ayling,  who  gets  round  that 
problem  by  being  elected  by 
nobody.  Maybe  that's  the  due 
as  to  how  future  conferences 
will  be  run.  The  Labour  Party- 
will  be  floated  on  the  stock- 
market  and  policy  decided  at 
a shareholders'  meeting. 

Whatever  they  decide,  the 
important  thing  is  that  there's 
no  arguing,  because,  as  Blair 
has  said,  "Conference  is  pre- 
sentational". Yet  Labour  lead- 
ers hare  always  done  exactly 
what  they  wanted,  and  then 
protested  that  it  spoils  the 


image  of  unit)'  if  anyone's 
objected.  It  reminds  me  of 
family  gatherings  when  1 was 

19.  when  my  uncle  would 
moan  about  the  blacks  and 
the  unions  untiL  after  two 
hours.  I'd  tell  him  I didn't 
agree.  Then  my  mother  would 

say:  “Now  now  Mark,  don't 

spoil  the  dinner  with  an 
argument.” 

But  whereas  before  the 
leaders  might  lose  the  argu- 
ment and  ignore  the  decision, 
now  they  won't  even  allow  the 

argument.  This  means  that 

members  will  be  required 
slavishly  iu  cheer  not  just 
their  candidate  but  every 
change  in  policy,  whether  or 
not  they  support  it.  not  mice 
every  Tom-  years  but  all  the 
lime.  It's  nor  America  that 
Blair’s  copying  but  Maoist 
China. 

"We  must  be  prepared  to 
criticise  ourselves  mercilessly 
for  the  mistakes  of  the  stake- 
holding road,"  he  will  an- 
nounce two  years  into  lus  gov- 
ernmenl.  Copies  of  his 
speeches  which  begin:  “We 
must  take  the  great  leap  for- 
ward into  zero  tolerance  for 
those  that  hang  around  Kings 
Cross  doud  applause)”,  or  “It 
Ls  my  grave  duty  to  announce 
that  Michael  Meacber  is  an 
enemy  of  the  poeple  (cries  of 
"Jail  him  with  Roy  Hnctcrs- 
l«y"i.  will  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  members. 

Meetings  in  the  constituen- 
cies will  Lip  replaced  by  rallies 
where  local  officials  will  read 
out  a list  uf  figures.  "Barley 
production  up'  65  per  cent. 
Real  sustainable  .growth  up 
3U8  per  cent.  Toughness  on 
crime  up  73  per  cent  (crowd 
throw  hats  in  the  a in." 

Forums  to  conduct  the  ”lis- 
teening  process"  will  be  set  up 
in  each  town,  and  a group  of 
local  school  kids  will  first  read 
a poem:  "The  Sun  shines  but 
half  a day.  but  you  0 Consul- 
tative One  shine  all  night  as 
well." 


ffiji  T one  point  it  was  an- 
nounced  in  the  People’s 
Daily  that  Mao  had 
swum  the  width  of  the  Yang- 
tse  river  In  a quarter  of  the 
old  record  time.  So  perhaps 
we  can  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing that  Harriet  Hannan  has 
made  the  journey  from  South- 
wark to  Orpington  five  times 
more  than  the  previous  re- 
cord. that  Peter  Mandelson's 
smirk  is  three  times  smugger 
than  anything  previously 
recorded,  and  that  Cherie 
Blair  has  carried  out  double 
the  old  record  of  non-pay- 
ment-of-poll-tax  prosecutions 
in  one  afternoon. 

Hardly  anybody  will  agree 
with  it,  of  course,  but  for  the 
sake  of  unity  they'll  go  along 
with  it,  especially  when 
they're  told:  “Things  may  be 
bad.  but  would  you  rather  go 
back  to  the  days  of  opposition 
and  the  Long  March  of  Kin- 
nock?". 

But  a few  years  later,  as  the 
statues  of  Blair  are  being  dis- 
mantled. thousands  of  Labour 
Party  members  will  come  for- 
ward and  say:  “I  knew  it  was 
wrong  all  along.  If  only  I'd 
spoken  out  at  the  time." 


IP 
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Nineteen 

Eighty-Four. 


N r:  ■ . - !.i\  I o;.:  ix  :iil  _’:id  greatest  hook  of 

1 1:,  ti':iiur\.  .i»  vuicd  lor  ’>'  W.iiiTV.one'-i  customers 
and  Channel  I viewers.  To  find  out  which  other 
great  works  make  up  the  100  Books  of  the  Century  and 
for  an  essential  guide  to  20th  century  literature.  visit 
an}  "Waters  to  tie’s  bookshop.  If.  white  you're  there,  you 
discover  there  are  some  you  haven  t read,  from  now 
noli]  the  end  of  T ebruai  v you -can .buy  any  four  titles 
from  the  list  for  the  price  of  three.  For  an  indication  of 
where  you  might. like  lo  start,  try  the  thoughts  of 
Germaine  Greer  reviewing  (lie  list  in  iVr. magazine, 
available  in  all  Waters! one’s  shops,  priced  XI . 
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- WATERSTONE'S  . 

BOOKS  OF  TH.lv CENTURY, 

IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  CHANNEL 4. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Mollie  Panter-Downes 


Lines  from  a 


city  at  war 


OLLIE  Panter- 
Downes,  who 
has  died  aged 

■ ■■90,  was  for 

■ W ■ many  years  the 
author  of  the  New  Yorker 
magazine's  Letter  from  Lon- 
don: highly  respected  in 
America,  her  work  was  al- 
most unknown  over  here. 
This  anonymity  well  suited 
her  modest  personality. 

Having  discovered  her  clas- 
sic and  incomparable  novel 
One  Fine  Day  (19471  In  a jum- 
ble-sale bag,  I wrote  to  her 
about  it  She  was.  I am  sure, 
not  dissembling  when  she 
replied:  “Frankly.  1 have  not 
read  it  or  even  thought  of  it 
for  so  many  years  that  I do 
not  think  2 could  bring  any 
useful  observations  about  it 
to  the  surface.''  The  only  note 
of  amour  propre  was  that 
some  or  her  letters  were  writ- 
ten on  New  Yorker  paper,  the 
crested  envelopes  perfectly 
complementing  her  beautiful 
handwriting. 

Mollie  Panter-Downes  lost 
her  Irish  father  in  August 
1914  at  the  Battle  of  Mons, 
when  she  was  eight  She  and 
her  mother  thereafter  lived  in 
straitened  circumstances  in 
Sussex  with  Mollie  attending 
day  school  scribbling  in  lined 
notebooks  and  reading 
widely.  At  16,  she  wrote  her 
first  novel.  Ttie  Shoreless  Sea, 
which  was  published  in  1923 
and  went  into  eight  editions 
in  18  months. 

Although  Mollie  ignored  it, 
it  remains  a very  good  novel 
with  echoes  of  Rosamund 
Lehmann's  Dusty  Answer  — 
which  it  preceded  by  four 
years  — and  of  the  best  work 
of  May  Sinclair,  whose  biog- 
rapher described  it  as  "one  of 
the  miracles  of  English". 

Mollie  now  became  the 


I breadwinner,  continuing  to 
write  short  stories  — mostly 
I for  Cosmopolitan  in  America 
and  never  published  over  i 
here  — articles,  and  three 
more  expunged  novels,  of , 
which  she  claimed  not  even  to  1 
own  copies.  In  1927,  she  mar- 
ried Clare  Robinson,  had  two  1 
I daughters  in  the  early  1930s, 
and  moved  to  the  beautiful ; 
house  near  Haslemere  in 
which  she  spent  the  rest  of  i 


had  the  chance  to  read  it  Yet 
X suspect  that  If  Mollie  had  | 
had  to  endure  the  panoply  of 
fame  and  notoriety,  of  being  i 
singled  out  as  a successful  I 
woman  journalist  she  might . 
have  stopped  writing.  When 
Virago  reprinted  One  Fine 
Day,  and  I asked  her  to  look 
up  her  1946  diary  to  see  If 
there  was  anything  about  her 
"working  methods",  all  she 
could  tell  me  was  that  goose- 
berries were  plentiful  that 
year.  It  was  a kind  of  femi- 
nine anti-convention  — 
against  the  tug  of  “who’s  in, 
who's  out”  — that  made  one 
admire  Mollie  more  deeply. 

There  emerged  from  the 
pen  of  this  gentle,  kind.  Intu- 
itive and  clever  woman,  writ- 
ing which,  of  its  kind  has 
never  been  bettered.  When  C 
P Snow  commented,  about  her 
wartime  letters,  "to  anyone 
seeking  the  feel  of  wartime 
London,  there  probably  Isn’t 


Young  talent . . . Mollie  at  16, 
the  year  of  her  first  novel 


her  life.  It  was  Mollie’s  idea 
that  she  should  write  for  the 
New  Yorker  and  although  her 
agent  'Teamie"  of  Curtis 
Brown,  scoffed,  she  perse- 
vered. On  the  strength  of  a 
reporter-at-large  item  about 
Jewish  refugee  children  ar- 
riving at  Victoria  station  In 
1937  she  was  asked,  at  the  out- 
break of  war.  to  do  a regular 
letter  from  London.  This  she 
did  throughout  the  war  years 
and  for  many  years 

afterwards. 

Hers  was  writing  of  the 
highest  possible  quality  and  it 
is  shaming  that  we,  her  neigh- 
bours and  compatriots,  rarely 


John  Stanleigh 


A soldier 


for  peace 


JOHN  STANLEIGH,  who 
has  died  aged  77,  saw 
his  synagogue  de- 
stroyed on  K r is  ta  11- 
nacht  and  his  family  deci- 
mated by  the  Holocaust  Yet 
when  he  came  face-to-face 
with  a concentration  camp 
guard,  he  walked  way.  and 
many  years  later,  after  a dis- 
tinguished wartime  career  in 
the  British  Army,  he  founded 
Ex-services  CND.  which  at  | 
one  stage  had  more  than  1,000  : 
members. 

This  gentle,  unassuming 
man  was  bom  Hans  Schwarz, 
in  Poznan.  Poland,  the  son  of 
middle-class  German  Jewish 
parents.  His  father  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Army  and  won  honours 
at  Verdun.  Six  uncles  also 
fougbt  in  the  first  world  war 
and  survived  — only  to  die  in 
Nazi  concentration  camps.  In 
all.  30  members  of  the 
Schwarz  family  died  in  the 
Holocaust. 

The  Family  moved  to  Bran- 
denburg, near  Berlin  and  on 
the  bight  of  November  9. 1938 
John  saw  his  synagogue  and 
its  sacred  scrolls  go  up  In 
flames.  He  was  Imprisoned 
for  a short  time  in  a concen- 
tration camp  before  fleeing 
Germany  and  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  December  1938  with  £5 


in  Ms  pocket  and  the  address 
of  some  distant  relations. 

John  joined  the  Army 
within  a year  of  his  arrival 
and  saw  action  in  Africa. 
France,  the  Netherlands  and 
Norway.  In  Algeria  in  1943  he 
spotted,  among  a group  of 
prisoners-of-war,  one  of  the 
guards  from  the  concentra- 
tion camp  in  which  he  had 
been  incarcerated.  The  man 
was  terrified  at  this  recogni- 
tion, but  John  walked  away. 
*T  realised  that  there  Is  no 
satisfaction  to  be  obtained 
from  revenge,"  he  said  later. 
“It  is  merely  an  empty  and 
meaningless  gesture." 


AS  A colour  sergeant  in 
the  31st  Independent 
Pathfinder  Regiment, 
he  was  parachuted 
into  France  in  preparation  for 
the  D-Day  landings.  His  group 
travelled  in  civilian  clothes, 
their  radar  equipment  on  a 
horse  and  cart  covered  with 
hay.  Later  that  year  he  took 
part  in  the  disastrous  Arn- 
hem parachute  landings, 
from  which  he  escaped  by 
swimming  across  the  Rhine. 

Back  in  Britain,  John  mar- 
ried Rita,  the  woman  he  had 
met  the  day  after  his  first 
arrival.  After  the  war,  he  rose 
to  become  a senior  manager 


in  a kitchen  equipment  com- 
pany and  in  1968,  as  mature 
students,  John  and  Rita  grad- 
uated with  BAs  from  what 
was  then  the  Bristol  Polytech- 
nic Five  years  later,  John 
completed  an  MA  in  histori- 
cal studies. 

In  the  early  1980s,  after  his 
retirement,  one  of  his  sons 
took  him  to  a CND  meeting. 
John  became  convinced  that 
ex-service  people  could  bring 
to  peace  campaigning  an  un- 
challengeable credibility. 
“We  cannot  be  accused  of 
pacifism,  defeatism  or  treach- 
ery.” he  said.  "We  have 
proved  our  loyalty." 

He  quickly  became  the 
founder  of  Ex-services  CND. 
The  organisation  was 
launched  in  1983  with  a vigil 
outside  a Bristol  hotel  where 
the  junior  defence  minister, 
Peter  Blaker,  was  giving  a 
pro-nuclear  talk.  Under  | 
John's  wise  direction,  the 
movement  flourished  and  no  i 
CND  demonstration  was  com-  ] 
plete  without  its  ex -services 
contingent  His  creation  has 
outlasted  the  Cold  War.  Each 
summer  tourists  visiting 
Whitehall  pass  a line  of  Ex- 
services CND  members  who 
witness  each  week  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war  and  call  for  practi- 
cal peace-making  initiatives. 

John  Stanleigh,  brave  in 
war,  deeply  believed  in  build- 
ing peace  and  reconciliation. 
He  and  Rita  formed  a lovely 
partnership  of  energy  and 
ideas.  He  leaves  her,  two  sons 
and  Tour  grandchildren. 


Bruce  Kent 


John  Stanleigh,  soldier,  busi- 
nessman. and  peace  cam- 
paigner. bom  July  5,  1919:  died 
January  10. 1997 


MM 
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a truer  guide"  he  was  right 
But  he  omitted  to  mention 
their  wit.  tenderness  and 
what  the  New  York  Times 
reviewer  called,  on  the  occa- . 
sion  of  a few  being  reprinted 
Ln  1971,  “a  stubborn 

egalitarianism  " 

For  egalitarian  Mollie  most 
certainly  was.  When  she  1 
wrote  about  Laura  in  One 
Fine  Day,  trying  to  make  i 
sense  of  things  in  an  England  1 
just  emerging  from  six  years 
of  war.  she  wrote  for  all 
women:  which  is  one  reason 
why  this  novdl  is.  for  me  at 
least,  one  of  the  very  greatest 
works  of  prose  to  have 
emerged  during  the  last  50 
years. 

Despite  good  reviews  for 
this  novel  (the  only  one  that 
Mollie  did  not  disown),  she 
never  wrote  another,  and 
even  the  short  stories  dried 


up.  Goodbye,  My  Love,  a war- 
time story  published  in  the 
New  Yorker,  found  new  read- 
ers in  an  anthology  of  second 
world  war  stories  by  women 
called  Wave  Me  Goodbye.  But 
She  continued  to  send  Letters  I 
from  London  and  wrote  two 
other  books,  both  commis- 
sioned by  the  New  Yorker, 
Ooty  Preserved  (1967)  a 
unique  record  of  an  aspect  of 
India  — the  hill  station  Brit- 
ish — and  the  book  of  which 


she  was  proudest.  At  The 
Pines  (1971)  about  the  Swin- 
burne/Watts-Dunton  menage 
at  Putney. 

Mollie  Panter-Downes  is 
one  of  those  writers  who  will, 
without  doubt  be  rediscov- 
ered. In  her  case,  it  is  perhaps 
a good  thing  that  feme  will  be 
posthumous  because  nothing 
could  ever  shake  her  from  her 
stance  of  entrenched  privacy. 
I realise,  thinking  about  her, 
that  an  fond  she  was  a poet 


MBcoIa  Beanman 


Wally  Whyton 


Life  in  the  country 


WALLY  Whyton, 
who  has  died  aged 
S7,  was  a radio 
and  television 
presenter  hut  he  made  his 
I initial  impact  with  Britain's 
first  popular  street  band,  the 
Vipers.  The  group  was  cen- 
tral to  the  skiffle  boom, 
which  opened  the  wellspring 
of  the  folk  revival  and  the , 
rise  of  British  rock  and  blues  I 
in  the  1960s. 

Many  stars  of  the  genre 
cited  the  Vipers  as  providing  1 
their  starting  point.  This 
pleased  Wally,  although  he 
was  audibly  startled  when 
members  of  the  pop  group 
Abba  said  the  same  thing. 

In  later  years.  Wally  pre- 
sented BBC  Radio  2's  Country 
Club,  and  World  Service 
country  and  folk  shows.  In 
the  1960s  and  1970s,  he  fea- 
tured on  children's  television 
— with  Pussy  Cat  Willum  and 
Ollie  Beak  among  other  char- 
acters — and  recorded  ex- 
tremely successful  albums  of 
children's  songs. 

Although  the  2 Ts  club  in 
Soho's  Old  Compton  Street 
was  where  the  Vipers,  of 
which  I was  an  original  mem- 
ber, achieved  their  fame,  the 
band  began  as  a casual  group, 
which  came  together  in  the 
Bread  Basket  Coffee  House, 
north  of  Oxford  Street  in 
Cleveland  Street  It  was  here 
that  Lonnie  Donegan,  already 
a name,  heard  Wally  perform 
the  Vipers'  big  number.  Don't 
You  Rock  Me  Daddy  O. 

Donegan  and  the  Vipers 
both  recorded  it  — and  both 
versions  became  hits  — but 
subsequently  there  was  al- 
ways an  edge  between  the 
two  men.  It  was  Wally  who 
wrote  the  withering  Donegan 
spoof,  Putting  On  The  Smile, 
for  Peter  Sellers's  album. 
Songs  for  Swinging  Sellers,  in 
the  late  1950s.  (He  used  his 
family  name,  Behan,  as  a 


Birthdays 


Prof  Sir  Eric  Asb,  chief  exec- 
utive, Student  Loan  Company, 
69:  Presiley  Baxeadale,  QC, 
Scott  inquiry  prosecutor,  46; 
Queen  Beatrix  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, 59:  George  Benja- 
min. composer,  37;  Michael 


Bichard,  permanent  secre- 
tary. Department  of  Educa- 
tion. so:  Carol  Charming,  ac- 
tress, 76;  Sir  Christopher 
Chataway,  former  Olympic 
runner  and  Conservative  min- 
ister. 66;  Robert  C bitworthy, 
sculptor.  69;  Ofra  Harnoy. 
cellist  32;  Prof  Brenda  Hog- 
gett  (Mrs  Justice  Bale),  div- 


orce reformer  and  High  Court 
judge.  52;  Norman  Mailer, 
novelist,  74;  Rosanne  Mus- 
grave,  educationalist.  45;  Ot- 
tUie  Patterson.  Jazz  singer. 
65;  Suzanne  Plesbette,  ac- 
tress, 60;  Jean  Simmons,  ac- 
tress, 68;  The  Rev  Lord 
Soper,  Methodist  leader,  paci- 
fist broadcaster,  94. 


credit  to  avoid  any  direct 
confrontation). 

A Londoner  by  birth,  Wally 
Whyton  attended  St  Martin's 
School  of  Art,  working  ini- 
tially as  a commercial  artist 
After  the  skiffle  boom,  be  was 
to  fell  Into  broadcasting  by  ac- 
cident His  amiable  manner 
and  his  catholic  musical  tastes 
made  him  a natural  for  radio 
— although  Ms  penchant  for 
Charlie  Parker,  Little  Richard 
and  T-Bone  Walker  had  to  be 
concealed  from  single-minded 
country  fens.  | 

He  was  a brilliant  inter- 1 
viewer,  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  BBC  realised 
just  how  good  he  was.  Musi- 
cians did.  and  the  late 
Brownie  McGhee  — who 


stunned  the  Whyton  family 
by  drinking  their  supply  of 
medicinal  whisky  in  two 
swigs  — always  recorded  for 
Wally's  shows  when  he  was  in 
Britain. 

His  wife  Mary  — they  met 
at  the  2 Ts  some  40  years  ago 
— says  that  after  the  recent 
CD  reissue  of  the  Vipers' 
recordings,  Wally  had  been 
looking  forward  to  a reunion 
at  the  100  Club's  40th  anniver- 
sary skiffle  party  in  March. 
He  leaves  her,  a son  and  two 
daughters. 


John  Pilgrim 


Wally  Wliyton,  musician  and 
broadcaster,  bom  September 
23, 1929:  died  January  22. 1997 


Sr  w . 
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Child's  play  . . . Whyton  and  Ollie  Beak  on  their  tv  show 


Jackdaw 


Baby  talk 


SO  HERE  is  Zola.  As  the  mes- 
sage on  one  bunch  of  flowers 
says:  "Child  ofa  new  era." 

We  hope  so.  The  children  of 
my  first  marriage  are  both  at 
university,  offspring  of  the 
years  of  Labour  decline  and 
confusion,  raised  In  the  Tory 
hegemony-  Thatcher's  chil- 
dren . though  they  hate  it  to  be 
put  that  way. 

What  do  I want  from  a Blair 
government  for  Zola?  I want 
to  be  able  to  send  her  to 
neighbourhood  state  schools 
with  confidence.  I want  the 
social  and  the  material  div- 
isions between  the  nice  flats 
where  we  live  and  those  a 
hundred  yards  away,  wMch 


belong  to  Southwark  council, 
to  diminish,  not  extend.  I 
want  the  health  service, 
which  helped  her  to  be  bom, 
to  be  imaginatively  devel- 
oped. not  stifled.  I want  her  to 
be  proud  of  herself  and  her 
country,  of  our  traditions  of 
I tolerance,  internationalism, 
and  personal  liberty.  I want 
her  to  be  unafraid  of  change 
and  excited  by  the  world. 

Not  the  work  ofa  day,  I 
know.  Tony,  but  politicians 
can  help  with  most  of  that. 
And  thanks  to  you  and  Cherie 
for  the  good  wishes.  Zola's 
right  behind  you. 

New  Labour.  New  Baby.  Edi- 
tor lan  Hargrea  oes  offers  up  a 
prayer  for  his  daughter  In  the 
New  Statesman. 


Trivia  trip 


IF  A statue  in  the  park  of  a 
person  on  a horse  has  both 
front  legs  in  the  air . the  per- 
son died  in  battle;  if  the  horse 
has  one  front  leg  in  the  air, 
the  person  died  as  a result  of 
wounds  received  in  battle;  if 
the  horse  has  all  four  legs  on 
the  ground,  the  person  died  of 
natural  causes. 

No  word  in  the  English  lan- 


guage rhymes  with  month, 
orange,  silver,  and  purple. 

Clans  of  long  ago  that 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  their  un- 
wanted people  without  kill- 
ing them  used  to  burn  their 
houses  down  — hence  the 
expression  "to  get  fired." 

Canada  is  an  Indian  word 
meaning  "Big  Village". 

Only  two  people  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence on  July  4.  John  Han- 
cock and  Charles  Thomson. 
Most  of  the  rest  signed  on 
August  2,  bnt  the  last  signa- 
ture wasn't  added  until  five 
years  later. 

The  glue  on  Israeli  post- 
age stamps  is  certified 
kosher. 

Mel  Blanc  (the  voice  of 
Bugs  Bunny)  was  allergic  to 
carrots. 

Total  trivia  from  the  Trivia 
list  server.  Thanks  to  Mathlus 
Disney. 


great  time  to  pay  bills,  put 
laundry  in  the  dryer  or  talk  to 
yoar  sister. 

3.  Unlike  you,  we  essentially 
want  to  dress  just  exactly  like 
all  our  friends.  Thus,  you 
need  not  go  much  further 
than  the  Gap,  J Crew  or  the 
local  Patagonia  store. 

4 If  we  see  you  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  night,  why  call  us 
at  work? 

5.  Bullhead  is  the  smart  one. 

6.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  to  have  , 
the  bra  match  the 
underwear? 

7.  You  probably  don't  want  to  ] 
know  what  we're  thinking  1 
about. 

8.  Silence  does  not  need  to  be 
filled  with  discussions  about 
"us"  and  "the  relationship.” 

9.  Things  you  can  help  with: 
the  Sunday  crossword,  yard 
work,  the  dishes,  cleaning. 


and  grocery  shopping. 

10.  Things  you  should  Jet  us 
do  alone;  figuringout  where 
we  are,  watching  anything  on 
TBS,  playing  cards,  smoking 
cigars  and  picking  out  the 
beer. 

11.  Socks  never  constitute  a 
gift 

! 13.  Department  stores  and 
1 malls  were  designed  so  that 


A man’s  life 


1.  TWO  hot-dogs  and  a beer  at 
a baseball  game  do,  in  feet, 
constitute  going  out  to 
dinner. 

2.  Sportscentre  starts  at  l lpm 
and  runs  an  hour.  This  is  a 


when  you  want  to  look  at  bed 
linen,  shower  curtains  or 
handbags,  there  are  always 
some  speakers,  tyres  or  sport- 
ing equipment  nearby. 

13.  We  don't  know  anything 
about  handbags.  Don't  even 

14  We  did  water  the  plants. 
They  died  anyway.  Nobody 
knows  why  this  happens. 

15.  Even  if  you  think  he's 
cute,  Kevin  Costner  can’t  act 

16.  Of  course,  neither  can  EDe 
Macpherson,  but  she  had  the 
good  sense  to  do  Sirens 
rather  than  Waterworld. 

17.  Compromise  does  not 
mean  that  we  abandon  our 
position  in  favour  of  yours. 

18.  Sports  Illustrated  is  abet-  { 

ter  magazine  than  Cosmopoli- 
tan. Just  accept  that  i 

19.  It’s  in  neither  your  inter-  \ 
est  nor  ours  to  take  the  quiz 
together. 

20.  Sex  on  a week-night  is  gen- 
erally welcome.  Three  hours 
of  post-coital  conversation  is 
not 

21.  Dinner  out  is  a pretty  good 
birthday  present  Two  tickets 
to  a ball-game  are  even 
better. 

21.  No.  you  can’t  have  the 
remote  control. 


22.  If  you  must  take  us  with 
you  into  Victoria's  Secret 
never,  ever  leave  us  alone. 

All  the  old  fat  ladies  make 
mean  feces  at  us  and  only  add 
to  our  discomfort 
What  they'd  like  us  to  listen  to. 
Found  in  the  Humour  list- 
server  by  M Cholmondeley. 


Short  spiced 
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Phyllis  Hartnoll 


The  play’s 
the  thing 


Mollie  Panter-Downes . . . ‘no  truer  guide’  according  to  C P Snow  photograph:  lee  miller 


June  24, 1946:  “Have  made  up 
my  mind  to  read  nothing  but 
poetry  until  book  finished  — 
everything  else  distracting 
and  uninspiring  — work 
Me*"",  went  well,  made  goose- 
berry jelly:"  Her  husband  and 
daughters  survive  her. 


Mollre  Panter-Downes  writer, 
bom  August  25, 1906;  died  Janu- 
ary 22. 1997 


PHYLLIS  Hartnoll,  who 
has  died  aged  90,  set 
out  on  a conventional, 
if  worthy  careen  Chel- 
tenham Ladies  College;  St 
Hugh’s  College.  Oxford; 
reader,  editor  and  translator 
for  Macmillan.  But  she  nur- 
tured a secret  passion  — a 
love  of  the  theatre. 

In  prewar  academic  circles, 
drama  involved  the  study  of 
play  texts.  Perfonnance,  the , 
lives  of  actors,  fee  planning  of 
theatres,  stage  design,  and  fee 
evolution  of  scenery  and  cos-  j 
tume,  were  regarded  as  un- 
suitable subjects  for  study. 

In  1939,  Phyllis  determined 
to  change  ail  that.  She  began 
to  discuss  with  Hubert  Foss 
the  idea  of  an  encyclopaedic 
work  feat  would  cover  these 
unliterary  aspects  of  theatre. 
She  approached  fee  Oxford 
University  Press,  which  told 
her  that  they  would  expect  a 
distinguished  scholar  to 
undertake  such  a task. 

She  was  unknown,  too 
young  and,  she  guessed,  a 
woman.  She  told  them  that  — 
apart  from  Birmingham’s 
Professor  Aflardyce  Nicoll  — 
there  were  no  established 
scholars  who  thought  the  sub- 
jects were  worthy  of  study. 
Finally,  just  as  the  second 
world  war  broke  out,  OUP 
gave  her  a contract  to  edit  .4 
Companion  to  the  Theatre. 

The  theatrical  bookseller, 
Tfan  Eyrie  Fletcher,  advised 
her  on  possible  contributors. 
There  was  fee  actor,  Richard 
Southern,  who  had  become 
fascinated  by  how  scenery 
had  been  moved  on  the  Geor- 
gian stage,  and  who  had  mar- 
ried theatre  history  with  ar- 
chaeology by  grubbing  in  the 
basements  under  the  stages  of 
abandoned  18th-century 
theatres. 

There  were  a few  bold  aca- 
demic volunteers;  Muriel  St 
Clare  Byrne,  an  authority  on 
Elizabethan  plays  and  an  avid 
student  of  fee  use  of  theatri- 
cal make-up,  and  Sybil  Rosen- 
feid,  a keen  student  of  the 
then  barely  recognised  pro- 
vincial theatre.  And  there 
were  the  journalists,  Maurice 
Willson  Disher  and  W Mac- 
queen  Pope,  whose  writings 
had  kept  fee  subject  alive. 

They  may  sometimes  have 
got  a date  wrong,  hut  their  en- 
thusiasm gave  the  work  its 
essential  vitality.  Some  of  fee 
book,  including  all  the  French 
articles,  Phyllis  wrote  herself. 
Many  of  her  contributors  pro- 
vided the  first  committee  of 
the-  Society  for  Theatre 
Research,  which  was  founded 
in  1948.  The  work  required 


strong  editorial  control, 
which  Phyllis  supplied  and  in 
1951.  A Companion  to  the 
Theatre  — "meant  for  those 
who  would  rather  see  a play 
than  read  if  — finally 
appeared. 

OUP  had  struck  gold.  It  was 
quickly  reprinted,  a second 
edition  appeared  ln  1967  — 
printed  twice  — a third, 
revised  and  greatly  expanded 
edition,  appeared  In  1957,  and 
an  abbreviated  edition,  more 
useful  for  quick  reference, 
was  produced  in  3972.  OUP 
thought  that  subsequent  edi- 
tions might  be  improved  with 
another  editor,  which 
resulted  in  fiasco,  and  the  res- 
ponsibility was  given  back  to 
Phyllis.  The  book  is  still  in 
print  today. 

Bringing  out  successive  edi- 
tions of  fee  Companion  domi- 
nated Phyllis's  life.  But  there 
were  other  works:  an  illus- 
trated Concise  History  of  the 
Theatre  in  1968;  and  the  edit- 
ing of  Shakespeare  in  Musk,  a 
collection  of  essays  on  musi- 
cal works  based  on  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  ln  1965.  Plain 
and  Players,  in  the  Small 
Oxford  Series,  was  designed 
“to  amuse  and  illuminate 
through  a choice  selection  of 
verse  and  prose,"  and  proved 
to  be  a most  entertaining 
compilation  about  actors, 
playwrights  and  their  craft  in 
1984;  and  there  was  Who's 
Who  in  Shaw  in  1975. 


PHYLLIS  loved  the 
English  “penny  plain 
and  twopence 
coloured"  toy  theatres 
and  installed  one  in  her 
study,  even  giving  perfor- 
mances on  it,  so  that  visitors 
were  occasionally  entertained 
with  Charles  Dibdin’s  The 
Waterman,  originally  pre- 
sented in  1774.  Some  200  years 
later,  she  could  be  heard  in  a 
spirited  rendering  of  Tom 
Tug’s  Farewell  my  trim-built 
Wherry.  She  also  wrote  plays 
for  the  amateur  dramatic 
society  in  Lyme  Regis,  where 
she  retired  for  the  last  years 
of  her  life. 

lii  her  preface  to  the  Com- 
panion, Phyllis  expressed  her 
thanks  "to  Miss  Winifred 
Kimberley,  whose  constant 
care  over  many  years  has  en- 
abled me  to  complete  It" 
Winifred  Kimberley,  indeed, 
remained  her  companion  to 
fee  end. 


Georg*  Speaiglvt 


Phyllis  Hartnoll.  writer  and  edi- 
tor, bom  September  22  1906; 
died  January  8 1997 


Letter:  Iris  Bentley 


Val  Wilmer  writes:  Although  I 
never  met  or  communicated 
with  her.  Iris  Bentley  (obitu- 
ary 24)  was  a lifelong  example 
to  me.  Growing  up  as  a child 
in  south  London,  I often  , 
passed  the  scene  of  fee  Chris- 
topher Craig/Derek  Bentley 
shooting  on  fee  way  to  visit  | 
my  grandparents. 

It  was  one  of  the  first 
crimes  I remember,  and  I am 
astonished  to  realise  that  I 
was  only  11  when  the  injus- 
tice of  what  happened  to 
Derek  Bentley  Impressed  it- 
self on  my  mind  — even  In 
those  hanging  days.  I never 
forgot  fee  explanation  that, 
despite  his  apparent  man- 
hood, inside  he  was  a child 
like  me. 

Duncan  Campbell  Is  right 
when  be  says  that  the  case 
slipped  from  view  for  some 
years.  But  when  iris  Bentley's 
fight  to  clear  her  brother's 
name  emerged  eventually, 
those  childhood  memories 
were  rekindled. 

Whenever  she  appeared  on 
television  or  in  the  news- 
papers, 1 felt  a surge  of  anger 
tinged  with  sadness  and  sym- 
pathy. as  if  she  were  a mem- 
ber of  my  own  family. 
Through  her  example.  Iris 
Bentley  Increased  my  own  de- 
termination to  continue  fight- 


ing for  fee  rights  of  the  dis- 
possessed in  fee  face  of  criti- 
cism and  disbelief. 

Dedicated  men  and  women 
such  as  her,  espousing  fee 
attributes  of  loyalty  and  de- 
cency ln  this  sad  age  of  dubi- 
ous, sleazy  values  are  fee  real 
role-models  our  youth  should 
take  note  of  and  follow. 


Death  Notices 


CflOSS,  Jowi  Inane  fn«a  He*  died  p&ce- 
funy  at  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital  on 
27m  January  1997.  agod  78.  Mother  and 
grairjmotfier,  flf*« ly  mtewd. 

Lorenz,  Christina,  wffa  □!  me  lata  Laurie, 
■odd only  at  tier  home  an  Monday.  27  Janu- 
ary- Sarny  mttsad  By  her  tamHy  and  many 
Mends.  Service  at  Braakspear  Cremato- 
rium. Wednesday.  S February  at  ZMfim. 
Enquiries  to  HlUngdon  Funeral  Service. 
01896  Z72684. 


WALLER,  David,  suddenly  but  peacefully 
on  Sard  January,  aged  78  years.  Loved 
husband  oi  Elisabeth-  Funeral  8B»  Febru- 
ary, at  220  at  Braheapeare  Crematorium. 
FUitanp.  No  Dowers  pease. 1 Donallom  to 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  or  British  Heart 
Foundation,  cl o TA.  BUement  A Son.  21 
Bridge  Street.  Pinner  HAS  9HR. 


Marriages 


ANAOKAR  - TBRKEURST.  Maya  deugiusr 
of  Mr  & Mrs  Anaotar  married  James  Ban  (K 
Mr  & Mrs  TerKourai  o»  Utehlpan  on  Friday 
24  January  1997  ai  Lea  Vegas. 
Congratulations. 


■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
<071  TO4SS7  or  fax  Otri  7T3  <129  between 


tnn  7134567  or  tax  Dl 
Bam  and  3pm  Mon-Fri 


ONE  can  imagine  why  the 
Spice  Girls  don’t  want  to  be 


Red  Pepper  . . . with  spice 


seen  as  feminists  because, 
after  alL  fee  dungaree-wear- 
ing, man-hatmg,  short- 
haired,  separatist  stereotype 
has  been  so  powerfhlly  in- 
grained in  the  minds  of  young 
women  that  to  admit  to  being 
one  appears  to  be  tiie  equiva- 
lent of  denying  yourself  a 
boyfriend  or  make-up  for 
ever. 

What  else  did  Margaret 
Thatcher  stand  for?  Well  self- 
ishness; ignoring  those  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves:,  de- 
stroying industry;  privatis- 
ing everything  that  moved; 
not  having  a sense  of  hu- 
mour-, short-term  gains  lead- 
ing to  long-term  misery;  boss- 
iness; indifference;  jingoism. 

I may  be  wrong  but  I fear 
the  Spice  Girls  probably  don’t  i 
know  about  these  things, 
having  preferred  to  watch.  ' 

telly,  talk  about  boys  and  say  ■ 
politics  is  boring.  The  Spice  i 
Girls  are  a prime  example  ! 
among  women  of  all  ages  of 
the  tendency  females  have  to 
vote  for  the  Tory  party. 

Winston  Churchill,  of 
course,  said  he  would  never 
have  resisted  the  movement 
for  women’s  suffrage  for  so 
long  had  he  known  bow 


many  of  them  would  eventu- 
ally vote  for  him.  I continue 
to  believe  that,  on  fee  whole, 
women  tend  to  be  more  car- 
ing and  more  sensitive  to 
others'  needs  and  I have  al- 
ways found  it  hard  to  under- 
stand why  this  is  not  refe- 
lected  ln  the  way  they  vote. 
If  many  women  continue  to 
ignore  politics  and  to  bury 
their  noses  in  Take  A Break 
and  Bella,  the  situation  will 
stay  the  same  and  the  lll-in- 
formed  attitude  of  the  Spice 
Girls  will  be  carried  on  to 
the  nest  generation. 

I just  cannot  understand 
how  so  many  women  can. 
with  a dear  conscience,  give 
their  support  to  a morally 
corrupt  hypocritical,  uncar- 
ing, destructive  hunch  of 
mainly  male  self-servers. 

Joe  Brand  rants  at  the  less 
than  spicey  in  Red  Pepper 
magazine. 


Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 

Jackdaw@guardUm.co.uk:  fax 

0171-7134335; Jackdaw,  The 
Guardian,  lWFarrtogdon 
Road,  London  ECIR  3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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DTI  urged  to  investigate 
Wm  Cook  share  dealings 


Notebook 


Paul  Murphy 


THE  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry 
is  being  asked  to 
open  an  insider 
dealing  inquiry  into 
wuiiam  Cook,  the  Sheffield 
steel  castings  group  at  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  most  acri- 
monious takeover  battles  of 
recent  times. 

The  formal  reqaest  is 
thought  to  centre  on  the  com- 
pany's decision  to  buy  back 
SVi  per  cent  of  its  own  shares 
at  the  end  of  October  — Just 
three  days  after  a downbeat 
interim  trading  statement 
Six  weeks  later,  having 
come  under  bid  attack  from 
rival  steel  group  Triplex 
Lloyd,  William  Cook  issued  a 
fresh  trading  statement 
painting  a much  brighter  pic- 
ture, and  the  company's  1 
chairman  and  chief  execu-  1 
tive,  Andrew  Cook,  has  «rinry» 
tabled  plans  for  a manage- 
ment buyout 

There  Is  a widespread  belief 
in  the  City  that  the  complaint 
to  the  DTI  has  come  from  one 
of  Triplex’s  City  supporters. 

Last  night-  one  of  William 
Cook's  senior  advisers,  who 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
move,  said:  “There  is  no  basis 
whatsoever  for  the  Dn  to  be 
interested  in  this.  The  share 
repurchase  was  perfectly  le- 
gitimate. 

“No  one  has  tried  to  suggest 
that  the  statement  on  October 
25  was  incorrect  There  is  no 
basis  for  any  suggestion  of 
any  insider  dealing  of  any 
kind." 

The  matter  puts  further 
pressure  on  Andrew  Cook, 
who  is  fighting  off  allegations 
that  he  h«s  run  the  business 
as  a “personal  fiefdom,’' 
drawing  an  over  generous  sal- 
ary and  enjoying  a string  of 
other  benefits. 

The  Guardian  haa  obtained 
a copy  of  an  anonymous  letter 
recently  sent  to  a number  of 
City  institutions  which 
makes  allegations  about  Mr 
Cook's  stewardship  of  the 
company. 

Mr  Cook  has  shrugged  off 
the  letter,  describing  Us  con- 
tents as  a mixture  of  “lies  and 
distortions  of  the  truth”. 

He  blames  it  on  disgruntled 
former  employees  who,  he  be- 
lieves are  stirring  up  mali- 
cious rumours.  . . 

“I  do  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  shareholders.  I am 
running  the  show.  Some  of 
these  people  cannot  abide  the 
feet  that  I have  succeeded." 
he  says.  "I  run  William  Cook 
as  an  autocrat,  certainly,  but  I 
do  not  run  .it  as  my  own  pri- 
vate company.” 

Included  in  the  letter  are 
details  of  the  emoluments 
said  to  have  been  enjoyed  by 
Mr  Cook’s  sister,  Angela 
Knight  MP,  while  she  acted  as 
a consultant  to  William  Cook. 
She  is  now  economic  secre- 


tary to  the  Treasury-  Ms. 
Knight,  a chemist  and  metal- 
lurgist by  training  anri  a for-  i 
mer  board  member  at  Wfl- ! 
liam  Cook,  resigned  her 
consultancy  post  upon  joining ' 
the  Government  in  the  sum- 
mer of 1995. 

The  economic  secretary's 
spokeswoman  pointed  out 
that  all  her  pay  and  benefits 
for  work  carried  ont  for  Cook 
were  in  line  with  her  expert- 
ise and  had  been  correctly  de- 
clared. 

The  author  of  the  letter  de- 
i scribes  themself  as  being 
close  to  “one  of  the  company’s 
j senior  executives,”  and 
makes  various  claima  about 
benefits  and  payments  made 
by  William  Cook — a publicly 
listed  company  based  in  Shef- 


‘I  am  running  the 
show.  Some  of 
these  people 
cannot  abide  the 
fact  that  I have 
succeeded.  I run 
William  Cook  as 
an  autocrat, 
certainly,  but  I 
do  not  run  it  as 
my  own  private 
company’ 

Andrew  Cook 


field  -7  to  Mr.  Cook’s  family 
and  friends. 

The  company's  advisers  be- 
lieve that  the  anonymous  let- 
ter was  sent  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  derailing  Mr  Cook’s 
plans  to  de-list  William  Cook 
from  the  stock  market  and 
take  the  business  -private 
through  a management 
buyout 

Triplex  has  been  trying  to 
take  control  of  William  Cook 

since  November. 

Triplex  initially  made  an 
offer  valued  at  £57  million 
and  then  increased  its  offer  to 
£75  million  in  January,  only 
to  see  Mr  Cook' put  together 
his  buyout  plan  with  one  of 
Britain's  biggest  venture  cap- 
ital groups,  Electra.  Fleming. 

Thereto  no  evidence  the  let- 
ter emanated  from  Triplex  or 
any  of  Its  advisers,  and  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  com- 
pany said  yesterday:  *5rriplex 
has  made  some  criticisms  of 
Andrew  Cook's. . corporate 
practices.  But  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  this  letter.”  '. 


Andrew  Cook:  accused  in  anonymous  letter 


Allegations  in  letter 


Rebuttals 
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Angela  Knight  MP:  sister  and  former  consultant 


Auditor  claims  (House  price  rises  slowing 


Pan  Atklnoon 

TWO  of  Britain's  largest 
accountancy  firms  were 
locked  in  a war  of  wards 
yesterday  after  a Judge  threw 
out  $1.8  billion  (£1.1  billion)  of 
pjaimi:  relating  to  the  collapse 
of  Bank  of  Credit  and  Com- 
merce International  — the 
world’s  biggest  fraud. 

Ernst  & Young,  former 
auditor  of  part  of  BCCI, 
claimed  victory  and  said  it 
would  be  able  to  dismiss  the 
test  of  the  claims  agritnst  it 
“In  a similarfeshkm'*. 

But  Deloltte&  Touche,  liqui- 
dator of  the  bank,  insisted  its 
main  claim  against  Ernst  — 
worth  $L7  billion  t-  sfflUtood 
and  would  be  pursued. 

Yesterday’s  victory  for 
Ernst  related  to  a claim  based 
on  the  feet  that  Rmfthad,  be- 
fore 1987,  audited  BCCTsmSs' 
ter  company,  based  in  Luxem- 
bourg and  with  Its  treasury  Ip 
London.  Deloitte  said  thafrat , 
though  Ernst  had  never  au- 
dited the  bank’s  shady  Cay- 
man Islands-based  oflBhoot, 
BCC  (OverseasX  it  was  effec- 
tively responsible  for  Its  ao-  ( 
counts  because  Overseas  was , 
a BCCI  subsidiary.  . - - . 

Mr  Justice  Leslie  struck 
om  the  action,  saying,  the ; 
daim  was  “long  on  assertion  j 
and  deficient  on  relevant] 
fects".  He  ruled  that  Ernst 
could  not  be  said  to  have  a 
duty  of  care  to  BCC , (Over- 
seas), which  was  audited  by 
anther  practice.  Price  Water- 
house. 

Nick  Land, « senior  partner 
at  Ernst  said:  “It  to  regret- 


table that  the  liquidators 
have  chosen  to  spend  millions 
of  pounds  In  pursuing'  these 
speculative  and  unfounded 
Halms  rather  than  making 

the  money  available  to  those 
who  suffered  losses  from  the 

collapse  of  JBCCL" 

A spokesman  for  Deloitte 
denied  legal  costs,  would  in 
any  way  afitect-the  flpw  of 
fends  to  cateditors^Ete  pointed 
out  that  Ernst’s  claim  that  the 
majority  of  Detoftte’-s  afitioii 
against  Erast  had.%een 
thrown  out  by  the  courra.chd 
not  take  account  of  the  feet 
that  its  remaining  claim  — 
relating  to  the  1985  and  1986 
Ernst  .audits  of  BCCI  — was 
the  coreaction. 

Delottfe . wants  $1.7  billion 
from  Ernri  as  a result  of  these 
audits.  Elsewhere,  it  is  suing 
Price  Waterhouse,  auditor  of 
Overseas  until  1987  and  <rf 
both  parts  of  the  group  from 
1987  until  its  collapse  In  1991, 
for  Mbffllon.  The  liquidator 

is  Hn  hiring  $l  billidn 

frob  the  Bank  of  England  for 

failing  to  regulate  BCCI 
properiy. 

fo»nV  of  Credit  and-  Com- 
merce International  was 
closed  by  woridwlde  regula- 
tory action  in  July  199L  Xn- 
ve^igators  discovered  “Made 
holes",  in  the  group’s  ac- 
: counts  totalling  some  $13hfl.- 
. non-  Thirty  thousand  credit 
tors  s$w  the  first  of  their 
moae^  returned  in  December 
when  tije  liquidator  paid  out 
a totm' of  seariy  EibDUdh,  at 
2t5p  for  every  pound  owed. 

: Another]pay-<mt1s  planned 
foe  some  time  between  De- 
cember 1997 and  April  1998.  . 


and  SanJi  Rgto 

HOUSE  prices  contln- . 
ued  to  rise  in  Janu- 
myf  traditionally  the 
quietest  home-buying 
month  of  the  year, 
following  a big  Injection  of 
property  Into  the  market, 
according  to  Britain’s 
second-largest  building 
society,  the  Nationwide. 

However,  the  rate'  at 
which  prices  are  rising 
slowed  over  the  holiday 
period  and  wffi  remain  sub- 
dued until  the  spring,'  ac- 
cording to  the  Nationwide 
and  the  largest  lender,  the 

Halifax.  ” . 

The  average  price,  of  a 
home  bon^it.  vdth  a Ifation- 
wide  mortgage  lh  January 
rose. by  0.7  pe'r  cent  to 
£54,856,  which  i%  IU  per 
cent  higher  than  a year  ago. 

Yet  last  November, 
anneal  house-price  infla- 
tion had  reached  8.8  per 


/Cifpef 
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cent,  faffing  only  slightly  in 
December  to  8-5  po:  cent. 

Bfliiftw  figures  due  out 
next  week  will  show 
anpoai  inflation  dipping  to 
just  below  8 per  cent  after  a 
fairly  stagnant  month  in 
January,  which  a spokes- 
man said  Was  in  keeping 
with  the  improving  trend. 


Paul  Sanderson,  the  Nat- 
ionwide’s head  of  research, 
said:  “We  expect  price  rises 
to  continue  at  a more  mod- 
erate rate  than  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  where  a serious 
shortage  of  properties  was 
pumping  up  prices  in  cer- 
tain areas  — notably  Lon- 
don and  the  South-east  — 
while  activity  remained 
subdued  elsewhere.” 

But  City  analysts  warned  ! 
yesterday  that  house  prices 
will  be  hit  over  the  coming 
months  by  a slowdown  in 
mortgage  lending,  after  the 
Bank  of  England  published 
fresh  confirmation  that  the 
number  of  new  approvals 
was  93,000  in  December,  a 
fan  of  3,000  from  Novem- 
ber’s totaL 

Jonathan  Loynes.  UK 
economist  at  HSBC  Green- 
well.  said  the  recent  rises 
in  variable  and  fixed  mort- 
gage rates  along  with  un- 
certainty in  the  run-up  to 
the  election  had  affected 
potential  borrowers. 


Sterling's  strength  'will  hamper  growth’ 


Sarah  Rjfc 

THE  rapid  strengthening  of 
the  pound  wifi  slow  eco- 
nomic growth  until  fee  new 
mfflepninm  and  delay  by  a 
year  fee  progress  of  Britain's 
public  finances  out  of  the  red, 
leading  economists  claim 
today.  _ 

. According  to  Martin  Weale, 
one  of  Chancellor  - Kenneth 
Clarke's  Independent  eco- 
nomic advisers,  and  Garry 
Young  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Economic  and  Social 


Research,  there  to  no  need  to 
raise  base  rates  so  long  as 
steriing  retains  its  strength 
against  foreign  currencies. 

The  institute  revises  down- 
ward its  growth  forecast  for 
i 1997  to  25  per  emit  — lower 
than  fee  Government's  35  per 
cent  wthwflty  — end  predicts 
core  inflation  wm  be  2.1  per 
cent 

The  strong  pound  to  ex- 
pected to  halve  export  growth 
and  encourage  imports  which 
would  dampen  economic 

MpmKinn 

The  rapid  rise  in  consumer 


spending,  for  which  Bank  of 
England  figures  yesterday 
provided  fresh  evidence,  will 
lift  fee  struggling  manufac- 
turing sector  despite  export 
difficulties,  the  NIESR  says. 

However,  a slowdown  win 
mean  the  budget  deficit  in  2000 

is  likely  to  be  lower,  by  about 
L5  per  cart  of  GDP  because  of 
the  exchange  rate  rise  and  de- 
spite lower  inflation. 

Separate  figures  from  the 
Bank  of  England  showed  con- 
sumer credit  rose  by 
£1  billion  in  December,  up 
L4  per  cent  on  November. 


Dream  landing 
for  US  economy 


Glaxo  steps 
up  pace  of 
boardroom 
reshuffle 


Roger  Cowe 

GLAXO  Wellcome  yester- 
day accelerated  plans  to 
replace  chief  executive  Sir 
Richard  Sykes,  naming  49- 
year-old  South  African  Sean 
Lance  as  chief  operating  offi- 
cer and  announcing  that  he 
will  take  over  as  chief  execu- 
tive after  next  year's  annual ' 
meeting. 

The  reshuffle  has  been 
forced  by  the  decision  of 
chairman  Sir  Colin  Corness 
to  retire  after  only  two  years 
in  the  rale.  Sir  Colin,  who 
three  years  ago  joined  the 
board  of  what  is  now  the 
world's  largest  drugs  com- 
pany. said  he  had  completed 
the  task  he  set  himself  when 
he- became  chairman. 

Sir  Colin’s  departure  will 
leave  fee  group  stretching  the 
corporate  governance  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Cadbury 
committee.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded as  chairman  by  Sir 
Richard,  who  will  continue  as 
chief  executive  for  a year. 

Such  a dual  role  was 
frowned  on  but  not  banned  by 
the  Cadbury  committee. 
Glaxo  will  remain  within  fee 
rules  by  appointing  Smiths 
Industries  chairman  Sir 
Roger  Hurn  as  a non-execu- 
tive deputy  rhainrmn. 

Mr  Lance  has  risen  swiftly 
through  the  ranks  since  join- 
ing fee  group  as  managing  di- 
rector of  its  South  African 
subsidiary  in  1985.  He  gained 
responsibflfty  for  fee  group’s 
businesses  in  Asia,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  before  being 
brought  to  the  UK. 


Edited  by 
AlexBrummer 

LONG  before  Alan  Green- 
span was  appointed  Fed- 
eral Reserve  chairman  in 
1987,  in  succession  to  Paul 
Volcker,  be  was  renowned  on 
Wall  Street  and  more  widely 

as  the  nation’s  most  authori- 
tative reader  of  fee  financial 
indicators. 

It  was  his  ability  to  inter- 
pret the  data,  sometimes  dif- 
ferently from  the  crowd,  that 
made  fee  economic  consul- 
tancy be  ran  a powerhouse 
and  highlighted  him  as  an  ob- 
vious choice  for  Fed  chair- 
man. 

Mr  Greenspan’s  observa- 
tion before  Congress  yester- 
day that  the  consumer  prices 
index,  fee  equivalent  of  the 
UK  retail  prices  index,  over- 
states US  inflation  by  be- 
tween 0.5  and  us  percentage 
points — a conclusion  already 
reached  by  an  independent 
commission  — will  surely 
provide  fee  intellectual  am- 
munition for  which  fee  Sen- 
ate finance  committee  has 
been  looking  to  revise  the  in- 
flation factor  which  it  builds 
into  its  budget  calculations. 

On  the  basis  of  an  over- 
statement of  just  over  one 
point,  fee  independent  com- 
mission calculated  that 
$148  billion  could  be  shaved 
off  the  payments  to  those  on 
inflation-adjusted  pensions 
and  welfare  payments  by 
2006:  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  make  the  task  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  which 
caused  so  many  ructions  last 
year,  that  much  easier. 

However,  according  to  Mr 
Greenspan,  there  is  another 
significant  factor  that  needs 
to  be  considered.  1 

He  says  it  almost  certainly 
means  that  fee  strength  of  the 
US  economy,  a s measured  by 
real  output  and  productivity 
In  the  service  sector,  is  under- 
stated. In  other  words,  fee  US 
economic  position  is  far  bet- 
ter than  anyone  imagines:  in- 
flation is  lower,  fee  budget 
deficit  less  of  a threat  than  it 
has  been  in  more  than  10 
years  and  growth  is  belting 
along  nicely  . 

All  of  which  contributed  to 
lower  US  bond  yields  in  Wall 
Street  trading.  How  grateful 
our  own  policymakers  would 
be  for  a similar  statistical 
error. 


Famell  hubris 

SHAREHOLDERS  are 
right  to  decamp  from 
electronic  components 
group  Premier  Farnell  in 
droves  — and  not  only  for  fee 
trading  factors  which  ap- 
peared to  be  governing  the 
desertion. 

The  impact  of  fee  strong 
pound  on  a company  feat  now 
draws  a large  proportion  of 
fts  sales  from  America  was  an 
obvious  factor.  And  problems 
at  the  volume  distribution 
division  were  well  known  but 
are  in  the  past 


But  two  very  large  ques- 
tions remain  which  deserve 
shareholder  scepticism. 

First,  even  allowing  for  fee 
known  factors,  did  Farnell 
pay  over  fee  odds  in  order  to 
become  a member  of  feat 
select  band  of  companies  de- 
scribed as  “one  of  the  world’s 
largest"? 

More  importantly,  the 
handling  of  the  profits  warn- 
ing casts  doubt  on  fee  wisdom 
and  experience  of  the  Famell 
management.  Those  doubts 
cannot  be  shed  even  if  fee 
company  succeeds  in  making 
stick  allegations  that  it 
received  contradictory  guid- 
ance from  its  stockbroking 
adviser,  BZW. 

Directors  should  have  been 
suffientiy  clued  up  to  realise 
that  an  8 per  cent  shortfall  in 
profits  would  demand  a pub- 
lic warning.  The  stock  market 
never  likes  surprises,  particu- 
larly not  in  the  middle  of  a 
bull  run. 

After  only  Just  surviving  a 
shareholder  vote  less  than  a 
year  ago  to  force  through  the 
Premier  acquisition,  direc- 
tors must  have  known  that 
short-term  performance 
would  be  scrutinised  closely. 
Their  necks  are  on  the  line 
and  it  ill  behoves  any  of  them 
to  take  chances. 

The  sceptics  sold  out  as 
soon  as  the  going  looked  good 
after  the  Premier  purchase. 
Directors  now  have  their 
work  cut  out  to  stop  their  sup- 
porters doing  likewise. 


MCI  becalmed 


THE  regulatory  fuss  over 
British  Telecom’s  £12  bil- 
lion bid  for  MCI  is  ob- 
scuring problems  the  Ameri- 
can company  is  having  in 
breaking  into  fee  lush  US 
local-calls  market 
Last  year's  US  Telecom- 
munications Act  put  an  end, 
in  theory,  to  the  local  monop- 
olies of  fee  regional  phone 
companies.  But  In  practice 
fee  regional  companies  are 
fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  de- 
lay any  assault  upon  their 
protected  markets. 

As  a result,  MCI  is  involved 
increasingly  in  legal  actions 
across  fee  United  States  to  en- 
sure that  fee  goals  of  the  new 
telecom  legislation  are  not 
frustrated. 

It  is  not  an  unfamiliar  role. 
MCI  broke  into  fee  long-dis- 
tance business  by  taking  on 
fee  might  of  AT&T  through 
the  courts.  Not  for  nothing 
was  it  described  by  its 
founder  as  a law  firm  wife  an 
antenna  on  top. 

It  is  also  having  to  defend 
its  own  long-distance  market 
from  premature  attack  from 
regional  companies.  For  ex- 
ample, Ameritech  has  already 
filed  for  permission  to  offer 
long-distance  services  to  cus- 
tomers in  its  franchise  area. 

MCI  is  investing  heavily  in 
getting  into  the  5109  bUlion-a- 
year  local  calls  market.  It  has 
already  spent  $1  billion  and 
plans  a further  8700  million 
this  year.  The  sums  are  large 
but  the  potential  returns  are 
great 

There  are  strong  signals, 
though,  that  this  key  part  of 
MCTs  strategy  will  becomes 
unduly  bogged  down  in  state 
legislatures  and  the  US 
courts.  If  that  happens,  BT 
shareholders  may  have  to 
wait  some  time  for  any  real 
payback  from  the  MCI  deal. 


Toyota  puts  brakes 
on  investment  row 


CeBa  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 

TOYOTA  executives  yes- 
terday sought  to  extri- 
cate the  Japanese  car- 
maker from  fee  embarrassing 
pre-election  row  about  the 
UK’s  commitment  to  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union. 

Company  president  Hiroshi 
Okuda  was  forced  to  issue  a 
statement  saying  feat  nothing 
had  yet  been  decided  about 
future  investments  in  Europe. 

But  as  fee  threat  of  a Japa- 
nese investment  strike  ap- 
peared to  recede,  the  truck- 
maker  Iveco ' provoked 
renewed  concerns  about  job 
losses  when  it  announced  a 
review  of  its  manufacturing 
capabilities  in  Europe. 

Mr  Okuda  said  Britain’s 
commitment  to  EMU  would 
be  only  one  factor  in  any  in- 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


vestment  decision.  Locations, 
infrastructure,  labour-force 
availability  and  logistics 
would  also  count 

He  did.  however,  suggest 
there  were  benefits  to  a 
single  currency.  “Generally 
speaking,  regarding  compa- 
nies which  operate  in  Europe, 
a unified  currency  would 
reduce  exchange-rate  fluctua- 
tions and  risk." 

Meanwhile.  Iveco,  the  com- 
mercial vehicle  arm  of  the  Ital- 
ian car  group  Fiat  dismissed 
as  speculation  reports  that  it 
planned  to  close  its  factory  at 
Langley,  Berkshire,  with  the 
loss  of  500  jobs.  The  company 
said  the  strategic  review  had 
been  prompted  by  evidence  of 
overcapacity  in  fee  lorry  mar- 
ket throughout  Europe. 

Iveco.  which  took  over  the 
truck  division  of  Ford  in  1986, 
refused  to  give  a date  for 
completion  of  fee  review. 
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Electronics 
chief  seeks 

way  out  of 
shares  crisis 


Lisa  Buckingham 


Howard  poulson. 
chief  executive  of 

Premier  Farnell,  will 

start  a series  of 
emergency  meetings  with 
shareholders  this  morning  in 
an  attempt  to  stem  a mass  de- 
fection which  has  wiped  out  a 
quarter  of  the  company’s 
stock  market  value. 

Shares  in  the  electronic 
components  group  yesterday 
plunged  by  108V=p  to  524p. 
They  had  dropped  59 ‘/=p  in 
Late  trading  on  Wednesday 
after  a statement  warned  that 
profits  would  Call  about  8 per 
cent  below  expectations. 

The  company  was  under- 
stood to  be  at  loggerheads 
with  its  stockbroker,  BZW, 
which  recommended  delaying 
a series  of  routine  meetings 
with  other  investment  houses 
after  its  own  analysts  warned 
that  there  could  be  a run  on 
the  shares  if  profits  looked 
disappointing. 

It  was  speculation  about 
the  postponed  meetings,  as 
much  as  the  profits  warning, 
which  prompted  the  devastat- 
ing run  on  the  shares. 

A statement  from  BZW, 
which  acted  for  Farnell  in  its 
reverse  takeover  of  Premier, 
a US  electro-components  firm 
twice  its  own  size,  defended 
its  executives  saying  they  had 
helped  the  company  Issue  a 
profits  warning  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

But  the  debacle  heightened 
the  nervousness  of  many  in- 
stitutional investors  who 
remain  on  the  company’s 
share  register  after  giving 
qualified  support  to  its 
£1.8  billion  acquisition  of  Pre- 
mier last  February. 


Shares  since  PameH 
bought  Premier 

Share  price,  <pj 

760 

1 
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“We  gave  them  an  amber 
light  but  only  after  we'd  had 
two  meetings  with  the  direc- 
tors, and  bad  written  to  say 
we  were  extremely  worried 

and  they  were  to  keep  closely 

in  touch,"  said  one  investor 
last  night 

Graham  Wood  of  Standard 
Life,  the  group  which  led 
shareholder  apposition  to 
Parnell's  purchase  of  Pre- 
mier, said:  “We  thought  at  the 
time  that  the  acquisition  was 
too  big  and  too  expensive  — 
even  on  the  company's  own  , 
projections.  It  appears  that 
that  is  what  the  market  is 
now  beginning  to  appreci- 
ate.” 

Standard  Lite,  which  last . 
summer  sold  its  near  4 per  I 
cent  stake  in  the  company, 
was  joined  by  other  major 
doubters  such  as  Legal  & Gen- ; 
eral  and  the  investment  advi- 1 
so  ry  group,  Pirc. 

I Vanessa  Janies  of  L&G, 
which  also  sold  out,  said:  'We 
tried  to  get  the  takeover 
stopped  for  Just  these  reasons. 
The  industrial  logic  was  OK 
but  we  were  worried  that  they 
were  buying  a business  which 
was  twice  their  size  and  pay- 
ing too  much.  It  was  overseas, 
so  there  were  other  risks." 

Farnell  management 
claimed  victory  with  the  sup- 
port of  major  shareholding 
groups  such  as  Mercury  Asset 

Management,  Fleming,  Scot- 
tish Widows  and  the  Pruden- 
tial, which  swung  its  large 
vote  behind  Mr  Poulson  at 
the  last  moment  after  threat- 
ening to  oppose  the  deal. 

The  supportive  investors 
declined  to  comment  on  the 
company’s  profits  warning 
but  it  is  understood  they  are 
demanding  an  early  meeting 
with  Premier  Famed's  execu- 
tives. Mr  Poulson,  who  was  in 
the  US  when  the  crisis 
erupted,  flew  back  last  night 
to  face  shareholders. 

Concerned  investors  said 
this  was  just  the  type  of  prob- 
lem which  could  arise  when  a 
management  attempted  to 
spread  itself  too  thin  interna- 
tionally. The  meetings  with 
City  opinion-formers  had 
been  left  to  finance  director, 
Andrew  Fisher,  because  the 
company  and  its  advisers 
misjudged  the  difficulty . 

Analysts  have  now  down- 
graded their  expectations  for 
the  combined  group’s  profits 
in  the  year  to  February  from 
£140-£150  million  to  £130  mil- 
lion. 


Rhone  changes  its 
financial  chemistry 


OUTLOOK/Keyto 
group’s  future  is 
innovation,  says 
Marie  Miner 


AFTER  10  years  and  $15 
billion  (£9.25  billion) 
spent  on  the  acquisi- 
tions trail,  France’s  phar- 
maceuticals and  chemicals 
group  Rhone-Poulenc  has 
decided  that  earnings,  like 
charity,  begin  at  home. 

Chairman  and  chief  exec- 
utive Jean-Rene  Fourtou 
yesterday  pledged  that  in 
the  current  year  there 
would  be  no  big  acquisi- 
tions. no  cash  call  on  share- 
holders and  no  moves  to 
split  up  the  group. 

Instead  Rhone-Poulenc 
will  look  to  boost  earnings 
by  cutting  costs  through 
productivity  improvements 
and  farther  sales  of  non- 
core assets.  This  Is  ex- 
pected to  cut  the  group's 
debt-to-equlty  ratio  below 
50  per  cent.  Central  to  the 
process,  however,  will  be 
the  launch  and  marketing 
of  a raft  of  new  products. 

"Innovation  Is  the  key  to 
our  strategy,  the  key  to  oar 
fatare,  the  key  to  our 
resalts,”  said  the  Rhone- 
Poulenc  chief  yesterday. 

Mr  Fourtou  is  not  sug- 
gesting any  kind  of  Dama- 
scene conversion  In  his 
thinking  about  Rhone-Pou- 
lenc’s  future.  Rather  be  Is 
arguing  that  the  decade- 
long  spending  spree  (which 
took  in  Fisons  of  Britain  at 
the  end  of  1995)  now  means 
the  group  has  the  global 
network  through  which  to 
channel  its  new  products  — 
from  cancer  treatments  and 
termite  exterminators  to 
synthetic  fibres. 

Executives  from  the  life 
science  (human  pharma- 
ceuticals. plant  and  animal 
health  products)  and  chem- 
icals businesses  are  enthu- 
siastic about  the  extent  to 
which  new  products  could 
boost  revenues  and  earn- 
ings. Their  projections 
would  represent  a step 
change:  over  the  post  three 
years  new  products  have 
constituted  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  group's  pharma- 
ceutical Sales. 

Although  Mr  Fourtou  dis- 


missed any  idea  that  the 
group  was  prepared  to  split 
itself  into  separate  pharma- 
ceutical and  chemicals 
businesses,  he  said:  "Our 
purpose  is  not  to  engage  in 
Meccano  but  to  develop 
new  products  and  sell  them 
globally. 

“We  are  convinced  this  is 
the  best  policy  to  create 
value  for  shareholders." 

The  shift  In  emphasis  is 
not.  perhaps,  surprising. 
Mr  Fourtou  said  that  while 
he  was  satisfied  with  the 
group's  results  for  1995  — 
net  Income  rose  28.4  per 
cent  to  Fr2.74  billion  (£305 
million)  on  sales  up  3 per 
cent  at  Fr85.8  billion  — he 
said  they  were  still  "insuf- 
ficient for  a group  such  as 
ours". 


LAST  year's  figures 
were  hit  by  three  fee- 
tors:  problems  with 
some  of  its  Centeon  prod- 
ucts, the  crisis  in  the  poly- 
ester industry  which  sent 
prices  into  a nosedive,  and 
a second  half  fell  in  tita- 
nium dioxide  prices. 

Though  Rhone-Poulenc  Is 
expecting  a pick-up  in  earn- 
ings from  its  chemicals  and 
polymers  and  fibres 
businesses  In  the  coming 
year,  the  pharmaceuticals 
operations  are  also  ex- 
pected to  improve  earnings. 
Synergy  benefits  from  the 
Fisons  acquisition,  for  ex- 
ample, are  expected  to  pro- 
vide a $200  million  boost  to 
199Ts  figures,  in  addition 
to  the  expected  benefits 
from  new  products. 

On  last  year’s  results  the 
debate  about  whether  the 
group  should  split  into  sep- 
arate polymers  and  fibres, 
and  chemicals  and  pharma- 
ceuticals. businesses  could 
become  academic. 

Last  year  polymers,  fi- 
bres and  chemicals  aconnt- 
ed  for  only  12.9  per  cent  of 
operating  earnings.  In  con- 
trast, drugs  for  human  con- 
sumption notched  np 
57.1  per  cent  of  earnings, 
while  plant  health  ac- 
counted for  lfi.3  per  cent 
and  animal  health  the 
remaining  11.8  percent  In- 
deed, though  the  polymers 
and  fibres  business  ac- 
counted for  almost  13  per 
cent  of  sales.  Its  contribu- 
tion to  Operating  earnings 
was  just  l.i  percent 
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More  jobs  might  be  on  offer,  but  very  few  of  them  offer  any  security 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JOHN  ROfiSTTSON 


H? s boom-time  for  the  cynical  tendency 


Simon  Beavis  notes  a crucial  difference 
between  today’s  prosperity  and  the  1 980s 


POLITICIANS  of  all 
parties  decry  the  eco- 
nomic madness  of 
boom  and  bust  but 
for  many  people  there  has 
been  a remarkably  constant 
feature  in  tbeir  lives  over  the 
past  10  years.  It  is  continuing 
bust 

The  received  wisdom  is 
that  in  the  1980s  growing 
prosperity  was  enjoyed  by  alL 
By  contrast  Sally  Witcher,  di- 
rector of  the  Child  Poverty 
Action  Group,  points  to  a 
steadily  spreading  wave  of 
poverty  sweeping  Britain  In 
the  eighties  and  nineties  and 
talk*  of  "the  flood  up  rather 
than  trickle  down  effect”  in 
the  1980s  boom. 

Now  as  Britain  enjoys  a 
sustained  period  of  growth, 
the  distinguishing  feature  is 
likely  to  be  that  even  fewer 
will  benefit.  This  is  a boom 
for  the  privileged  few. 

City  bonuses  may  he  swell- 
ing obscenely,  but  most  pay 


remains  in  check.  Even  a cur- 
sory look  at  the  housing  mar- 
ket shows  that  the  recovery 
in  house  prices  is  largely  con- 
fined to  London  and  the 
South-east  and  to  fairly  sub- 
stantial. well  located 
properties. 

Job  security  is  scarce  in 
most  sectors,  meaning  that 
few  have  the  confidence  to 
pile  Into  shops  waving  credit 
cards  or  into  banks  and  build- 
ing societies  seeking  higher 
mortgages.  Even  for  the  most 
prosperous,  the  new  watch- 
word Is  caution.  Just  as  inse- 
curity is  shooting  up  the  in- 
come scale  so  caution  is 
cascading  down  it.  But  for 
some,  especially  those  caught 
in  the  trap  of  spiralling  debt 
and  repayments,  even  caution 
is  an  expensive  commodity. 

On  most  measures  Britain 
remains  a stubbornly  un- 
equal society.  And  from  the 
organisations  trying  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  raw  poverty. 


the  evidence  Is  that  the  in- 
equalities are  growing. 

Chris  Pond,  director  of  the 
Low  Pay  Unit,  puts  it  bluntly: 
“We  are  experiencing  an  in- 
equality boom." 

Many  people  are  worse  off 
now  than  they  were  in  the 
1980s,  he  says.  For  most,  the 
present  splurge  in  consumer 
spending  is  little  more  than  a 
spectator  sport  Official  fig- 
ures suggest  that  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years  the  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  has 
stopped  widening,  with 
400,000  fewer  people  living  be- 
low the  poverty  line. 

That  tiie  gap  Is  narrowing 
should  provide  only  marginal 
comfort  to  policy  makers,  es- 
pecially those  an  the  Right 
who  denied  it  was  widening 
in  the  first  place. 

The  official  figures  show 
that  13.7  million  people  are 
still  living  below  the  poverty 
line,  compared  with  5 million 
in  1979.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren Irving  in  poverty  stands 
at  42  million  according  to  the 
latest  figures,  while  31  per 
cent  of  children  now  live  in 
households  where  no  one  is  in 


full-time  work,  compared 
with  18  per  cent  in  1979. 

Subtle  changes  in  the  tax 
and  benefit  system  have  also 
had  devastating  effects  on  the 
most  vulnerable.  Low  income 


families  are  much  harder  hit 
by  changes  in  indirect  tax  — 
like  VAT  mi  domestic  fliel  — 
than  better-off  households 
and  benefit  less  from  cuts  in 
direct  personal  taxation. 

Although  unemployment 
has  been  falling  sharply  in 
recent  months,  the  official 
count  of  138  million  is  open 
to  constant  claims  of  having 
been  fiddled,  while  the  value 


of  benefits  has  fallen  drasti- 
cally against  earnings  since 
the  early  eighties. 

Since  1988  the  entitlement 
to  non-means  tested  benefit 
has  been  cut  from  12  months 
to  six  and  the  qualifying 
period  of  National  Insurance 
payments  extended  from  one 
to  two  years.  This  has  hit  the 
young  unemployed  particu- 
larly hard. 

Iain  Murray  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Unit  cites  govern- 
ment figures  which  show  that 
between  1993-94  and  1995-96 
the  numbers  struck  off  bene- 
fits for  refusing  training  or 
failing  to  be  actively  seeking 
work  nearly  trebled,  from 
113,000  to  317,000.  The  new 
Jobseekers  Allowance  in- 
cludes still  stricter  sanctions. 

The  Unemployment  Unit  ar- 
gues that  the  benefit  system 
— with  its  emphasis  on  forc- 
ing people  to  accept  any  work, 
and  sharp  cuts  in  benefits  for 
part-timers  — reinforces  the 
most  pernicious  aspects  of  the 
flexible  labour  market  Aboli- 
tion of  the  wages  councils 
means  there  is  a greater 
amount  of  very  low  paid  work 


into  which  people  can  be- 
forced. 

But  while  the  unit  finds  it- 
self arguing  about  the  inse- 
curities of  people  who  lose 
work,  the  Institute  of  Manage- 
ment finds  itself  grappling 
with  the  growing  insecurity 
of  those  lucky  enough  to  be 
dinging  on  to  relatively  well 
paid  employment 

Mark  Hastings,  policy  ad- 
viser, says  that  those  in  work 
have  had  to  come  to  terras 
with  a state  of  "permanent 
corporate  revolution"  and 
often  the  casualties  of  that 
process  are  middle  or  junior 
managers  knocked  out  by  the 
ravages  of  delayering. 

He  notes  a distinct  differ- 
ence between  the  1980s  and  the 
present — people  have  learned 
that  after  boom,  bust  comes 
with  a vengeance.  'There  was 
an  innocence  and  a naivety 
about  the  eighties  boom  which 
has  been  replaced  by  a 
knowingness."  he  says. 

John  Major  — hoping  the 
feelgood  factor  will  have  pen- 
etrated farther  into  middle 
England  by  May  l — win  not 
be  happy  to  hear  that 


News  in  brief 


fi»:  A CABLE  & WIRELESS  COMPANY 


BT  merger  comes 


under  Euro  scrutiny 


EUROPEAN  Union  anti-trust  authorities  last  night  opened  an 
in-depth  investigation  into  British  Telecom’s  acquisition  of 
MCL  They  will  focus  on  the  deal’s  effect  on  competitors’  reve- 
nues in  transatlantic  services.  The  European  Commission  gave 
no  Indication  that  its  concerns  about  competition  were  deep 
enough  to  warrant  blocking  the  £12  billion  merger.  A statement 
acknowledged  that  "many  of  the  parties’  activities  are 
complementary’’. 

The  commission  has  already  received  comments  from  a 
number  of  BT's  rivals,  including  AT&T.  Some  are  pressing  for 
changes  In  British  telecommunications  regulations  as  a condi- 
tion for  approval  of  the  deal  If  the  commission  identifies 
serious  problems  in  relation  to  the  transatlantic  revenue  clear- 
ing system,  cable  capacity  or  teleconferencing,  it  can  demand 
changes  to  the  deal  or  to  British  telecom  rules.  The  British 
government  is  certain  to  defend  its  telecoms  market  as  one  of 
the  most  open  in  Europe.  — Julie  Wolf  in  Brussels 


COMPETITION 


15  GREAT 


FOR  BUSINESS 


Bartercard  launched 


BARTERCARD.  the  computerised  trading  credit  system,  was 
yesterday  officially  launched  in  the  UK  as  a service  to  help  small 
and  medlum-slzecLfirms  to  buy  goods  and  services  without 
having  to  part  with  much-needed  cash.  Started  In  Australia,  the 
six-year-old  scheme  already  has  more  than  16.00G  members,  most 
of  which  are  companies  with  fewer  than  10  employees. 

Wayne  Sharpe,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Australian  scheme, 
said  the  beauty  of  Bartercard  was  that  the  debt,  or  credit,  was  in 
products  or  services,  not  cash.  Members  pay  a onre-only  joining 
fee,  and  each  transaction,  using  a credit -card-style  membership 
-card,  generates  a three-copy  voucher  similar  to  a credit  card  deal 
— one  for  the  buyer,  one  for  the  seller  and  one  to  be  sent  to 
Bartercard,  which  credits  or  debits  foe  relevant  accounts. 
Monthly  statements  are  sent  to  all  members.  Michael  Timoney, 
managing  director  of  the  licensed  UK  operation,  said  it  was 
estimated  that  50  companies  were  signing  up  each  month.  — Celia 
Weston 


SO  COME  ON, 
BT,  BE  A BIT  MORE 
COMPETITIVE. 


P&O  ferries  flourishing 


P&O  SAID  yesterday  that  its  passenger,  car  and  freight  traffic  had 
risen  by  15  per  cent  on  its  most  popular  cross-Channel  route — 

Dover  to  Calais — during  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year,  boosted 
by  the  Channel  tunnel  fire  last  November.  The  group  does  not 
expect  a decision  from  the  Monopolies  and  Mergers  Commission 
until  at  least  April  on  its  plan  to  merge  its  Channel  operations 
with  those  of  Sweden's  Stena  Line.  — Pauline  Springett 


Water  investment  row 
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THE  pressure  group  Water  Watch  yesterday  criticised  Yorkshire 
Water’s  plan  to  buy  back  up  to  10  per  cent  of  Its  capital,  claiming 
that  the  move  was  being  funded  largely  by  a £125  million  special 
dividend  paid  by  the  core  water  business  to  its  parent  last  year. 
Peter  Bowler  of  Water  Watch  said  the  money  should  have  been 
spent  on  increased  capital  investment  Brian  Wilson.  Yorkshire’s 
finance  director,  said  the  group  had  already  invested  enough  to 
avoid  a repeat  oHast  year's  water  shortages.  All  shareholders  are 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  sell  10  per  cent  of  tbeir  holdings 
through  a special  scheme. — Nicholas  Bannister 


Pound  sours  T&L  profits 


TATE  & LYLE.  Britain's  largest  sugar  and  food  processor,  said 
that  £7.1  million  had  been  cut  from  profits  due  to  the  strength  of 
the  pound  in  the  first  quarter  of  its  financial  year.  Profits  for  1997 
would  be  “marginally  below*'  the  1996 level,  the  company  warned 
— but  this  was  a less  bleak  outlook  than  the  City  had  feared  and 
the  shares  rose  I0pto43$p.  — Tony  May 
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Racing 


Juyusli in  reserve 
for  Champion  bid 


Chris  Hawkins 


WALLY  STURT 

could  have  a use- 
ful deputy  in 
Juyush  if  fast 
ground  were  to  scupper  Coi- 
ner Bay’s  bid  to  win  a second 
Mnurfit  Champion  Hurdle  at 
■ he]  ten  ham  in  March. 

Trainer  Jim  Old  hns  made 
it  clear  that  Collier  Bay  will 
run  in  the  Champion  only  if 
the  ground  is  on  the  soft  side 
and  is  putting  the  well-being 
ut  the  horse  before  any  other 
consideration. 

"Jim  loves  horses  more 
than  people,  so  what  I think 
doesn’t  come  into  it,"  said 
Sturt,  owner  of  Collier  Bay,  at 
Towcester  yesterday.  "If  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst  and 
Collier  Bay  didn't  run.  then 
Juyush  might  just  come  off 
the  subs’  bench. 

"We  "ve  entered  him  for  the 
Champion  but  obviously  he’s 
a novice  and  needs  another 
race  or  two  before  we  know 
how  good  he  is." 

Bought  for  70.000gns  out  of 
Barn,'  Hills’s  stable,  Juyush 
landed  the  odds  by  five 
lengths  yesterday  and  has 


now  won  both  his  races  over 
timber.  He  is  a fluent  mover, 
and  a low  action  suggests  he 
will  be  even  better  suited  by 
fast  ground. 

Jamie  Osborne  reported 
plat  Juyush  blew  up  after 
jumping  the  second  last  and 
that  there  was  a lot  of  Im- 
provement in  the  five-year- 
old.  who  is  also  in  the  Su- 
preme Novice  Hurdle  at  the 
Festival. 

Fast  ground  has  ruled  out 
Collier  Bay's  run  in  the  Agfe 
Hurdle  at  Sandown  tomorrow 
and  it  looks  as  if  a specially 
designed  race  will  be  slotted 
into  next  Friday’s  Towcester 
card  to  accomodate  him. 

"It’s  39  per  cent  certain  as  1 
understand  and  only  needs 
rubber-stamping  by  the  BHB 
on  Monday.”  said  Sturt  “If 
the  race  takes  place  then  Col- 
lier Bay  will  certainly  be 
there  — 1 can't  see  the  ground 
here  drying  up  much  in  a 
week." 

A problem  for  the  Collier 
Bay  camp  could  be  a jockey. 
Graham  Bradley,  the  regular 
rider,  will  be  serving  a sus- 
pension. imposed  for  careless 
riding  at  Leicester  on 
Wednesday,  unless  he  wins 


Clouds  to  keep  Pipe  dream  alive 


Ron  Cox 


MARTIN  Pipe’s  blanket 
bid  to  go  through  the 
card  at  Taunton,  where 
every  race  is  sponsored  by 
his  stable  today,  has  been 
dealt  a blow  by  the  division 
of  the  novice  hurdle. 

Even  with  15  runners 


from  32  entries.  Pipe  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  win 
all  seven  races. 

He  may  well  take  the  first 
five,  though,  and  Melt  The 
Clouds  (1.45)  should  get 
tilings  off  to  a good  start 
following  his  promising 
debat  second  to  Desert 
Mountain  at  Folkestone 
last  week. 


an  appeal  Jamie  Osborne,  the 
favoured  substitute,  could  be 
claimed  to  ride  at  Newbury 
that  afternoon. 

Old  is  currently  riding  the 
crest  of  the  wave  and  Arfer 
Mole  gave  him  a Towcester 
double,  while  Simpson  scored 
for  the  stable  at  Folkestone. 

Pat  Murphy,  who  trains  at 
Portway  near  Bristol,  has  had 
a good  week  and  following 
victories  for  Shooting  Light 
on  Saturday  and  Chilling  on 
Wednesday  followed  up  with 
Parade  Racer  in  the  seller  at 
Towcester. 

Parade  Racer  was  gambled 
on  from  6-1  to  5-2  favourite 
but  Murphy  professed  to 
knowing  nothing  about  it 

“They  punted  Chilling  at 
Wolverhampton  as  well  and  it 
wasn’t  any  of  my  money  so 
there  must  be  a man  at  the 
end  of  my  gallops,"  quipped 
Murphy. 

There  was  no  bid  for  Pa- 
rade Racer  at  the  auction  to 
emphasise  that  Murphy's 
luck  is  well  and  truly  in. 

He  reported  his  Triumph 
Hurdle  favourite  Shooting 
Light  to  have  come  out  of  his 
race  at  Cheltenham  in  excel- 
lent shape  but  win  not  give 
him  another  race  beforehand. 

"You  wouldn’t  know  he'd 
had  a race,”  said  the  trainer. 
"He  won't  run  again.  He's 
easy  to  keep  fit  and  is  better 
fresh.” 

Sister  Stephanie,  a Grand 
National  entry,  got  the  better 
of  a slogging  match  to  beat 
River  Mandate  in  the  Lam- 
port Hall  Handicap  Chase. 

Graham  McCourt  has  put 
her  in  the  National  on  the 
basis  that  if  you  are  not  in 
you  cannot  win,  but  it  looks 
the  height  of  optimism. 


Golf 


Tunnicliff 

upstages 

bigger 

names 


Mark  Garrod  in  Perth 


Banker  mentality . . . Taw  Woosnam,  defending  his  Heineken  Classic  title  in  Perth,  ‘hardly  hit  a bad  shot’  yesterday  but 
poor  putting  restricted  him  to  an  opening  round  of  72.  level  par  photograph:  Stephen  munday 


COLIN  Montgomerie 
scored  70  and  the 
holder  Ian  Woosnam 
putted  poorly  for  a level- 
par  72.  so  it  was  left  to  the 
unheralded  Miles  Tunni- 
cliff  to  mount  a British 
challenge  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Heineken  Classic  here. 

Tunnicliff,  a 28-year-old 
Marbella-based  English- 
man who  had  six  top-10  fin- 
ishes in  his  first  season  on 
the  circuit  last  year,  had 
two  tap-in  eagles  in  his  67 
for  a share  of  third  place 
with  the  former  US  PGA 
champion  Wayne  Grady. 

Two  New  Zealanders. 
Greg  Turner  and  Frank  No- 
biio.  set  the  pace.  Turner 
equalled  the  course  record 
of  65,  seven  under,  and  No- 
bilo  took  66.  Both  bad  ea- 
gles. Turner  holing  from 
50ft  on  the  517-yard  18th 
and  Nobilo  from  15ft  at  the 
525-yard  9th. 

Montgomerie,  trying  to 
shrug  off  a stomach  bug. 
birdied  two  of  the  last  three 
holes.  He  went  out  in  the 
afternoon,  when  Perth's 
famous  wind,  the  Freeman- 
tie  Doctor,  picked  up.  but 
Woosnam  had  no  such  ex- 
cuse. "I  hardly  hit  a bad 
shot  but  1 was  shocking  on 
the  greens."  said  the 
Welshman,  who  told  the 
same  story  after  finishing 
14th  in  the  Johnnie  Walker 
Classic  in  Queensland  last 
weekend.  He  was  the 
holder  there  too. 


Lingf  ield  with  guide  to  the  latest  form 


1.30  Red  Rata  (nfa) 
mo  Mullng»  Can 
aaOTefcMfai 


•dOOTma 

UOANC 


Gotoy,  HunOu,  Good;  Cfcna,  Good,  good  ts  mail  ki , 
IVn  hi  biiduti  Mter  hone's  u 


1.30  ASHURSTJUVENUE  MMOLE  4YO  2m  3f1 10yd«  C2^SO 


101 

fOZ 

103 

104 
106 
106 
107 
10* 

109 

110 
ft! 
112 
113 


1 JELAU(SB)  D Hurray  Small  11-3  _ . 

0f2  BED  MUA  (41|  (BF)  P iflcMI  IM  

6b  BMWW  C41J  GL  Haora  10-10  _. 

CHABROL  t Qwnera  10-10 


CHEERFUL  ASYtSCT  T Forster  10-K 
I G L Move  10-10 


OUUJVER  N Welker  10-10  


R O'Sullivan  I1M0 

(137)  R Ingram  10-10 

MPweW-lO 


MM  KSASWBJJBiujR  Curt*  io-»  — ... 
ftP  ROYAL  THEM  (76)  J hewlto  ID-10 


31  BARE  TRUFFLE  (641  (BP)  T George  10-6 


M A RqanH 


TOP  FORM  TIP*  Rad  Rat*  8,  DninM  T, 

Boltins:  7-i  Red  R*(a,  7-2  Ptoouitelaod.  *-l  Vttfit  Dundee.  6-1  JMMI.  B-l  Cheat'd  taoecL  W-l  QuUver. 
m-i  Ei*  AflaptUou.  NartJd  House.  Dart  Trifle  Unaware 

FORM  omc-RH)  RAJA;  Led  t«>2  o*  hampered  laa.  ran  on  MB-RCnd  d 15  behind  RoMOeny  Avenue, 
vain  BIGWIG  (roc  7HH  Oiled  dO  Sh  (UngfteM  2*H10y  no*  Id,  Gd-Sft). 

PLEASUULAMk  ducal  leasers  unW  wMMned  Jta.  alto  off  TiYiMyndKartwor  bland  (Haroaa  and 
no.  run  Go-Ftnl  Prow***  SI  3rd  to  Otoaftwed  {CneOantom  Snll  W.  Gd-Sm. 

JCUUJt  Hrodvray  Hh.  M3mAranon.«wtoOf41  *o«n  Stoerlan  Hemy  (For awed  2nQI1 10|  raw  hd.  gd). 


2.00  WORTH  WOOOSEUMaHAIOHCAP  HURDLE  2m  110yd.  C1^53 

IJIZ3  OLOWMA PATH (1*)(U)n  Hodges  7-12-0 JHantotT) 

DOOf/i-  WJUUNOAR  CON  (1621)  B Daley  B-ll-0 BMwpby 

rOSL'-BQ  DEHHMY{4)J BflOBW  WH  -.  — 


201 

202 

203 


206 

206 

207 


P-aiJD  TOHAL|BB)|DP>mnBramS-1D-B 

0PD-1  Mono  LYE  (IBS) BLfttwWm 6-10-8  .... 
46*04  SCHVT(4)(D]  J JarUnc  6-HW 


Jl 


FP-P  CAIUHBSCY  (ST)  0 O'Brien  5-10-0 C 

200  P34-UPA  ItnrrAVRDS  WAY  (41)  GL  Moore  0-HH) M 

309  oeCSJ  6LMHTLY  SPECIAL  (10)  B Pearce  5-HM3 TJ 

TOP  RMW  TMSi  Tanal  B,  Okaetos  Mb  7,  SoW  S 


iwniisi  j-i  uunmgar  Con.  *->  Qtonng  Pedi.  5-i  bort  Lyi.  *-i  Tnmal.  Scrip.  6-1  SBgMy  Bpectoi,  18-1 
Dry-Jay.  75-1  KMttMlM  Mfov  •n**" 

FOfW«IIDE-IIULUHOABCO*Ctoaeu*rtoliaft»ay.3aa6tonibalilodPBac6fnfnlii  lB93B3ioaon 
ihum.ntKtonanl1Wrwihrfi.SI1l  _ . _ 

GLOWOIQ  PATH:  Runaway  sih.  ore  pace  from  3 oui  a 3rd  ol  7 behind  U KMuad  (Taunton  inlf  tap  hd. 

TDMALr  Aivrrr*  bawl  32  Tin  of  9 w SpnNUye  ftovgewer  2ro  tap  NL.  QdW 

SCRIPT)  Leo  onoiy  Jam.  unable  so  quAeA  39  mwiBMhM  Da  Be  Warn  wflhDEWSBAYHh  [Humoton 
.•mu  yqi  nep  ndk  sn)  


2. 30  A0VKNTVW  NOmcK  CHASE  2m  OJB7 

301  0-31210  OAHCHO (Ml (QIC  BrocAt  7-14-10 


302 

303 

304 
306 

306 

307 
MB 
MB 

310 

311 

312 


41  TIM-  AS  OU  THERE  (1400)  M Pipe  HH 


POPO-PR  ERNEST ARAOORH (13) MnSUBiwn 0-l1-<  ■ 

MFJU  63C7EMOB PROF1LSS 182) (BF)  NTwfettrvOe'rm  7-1 — SBMgaRar 

nOlUUK FLUTTER (0) D Biwrvin  9-VM  i PHofcr 

flJPOQP  POLL  OR  TRICKS  (7)  J Br1d0«  B-1W P*nh 

J4434-3  OLITTBI  ISLE  (BS)  J GdfunJ  MM PW*i 

U1PP-U  HAWKB»RWm31(10)CEaertMB-«-A J A ■«€»**»* 


ll«-»  JOVIAL  Mil  (46)  R 0'5«#n*r  3-1 W 
4T3-U  MOUSE  BIRD (65)  DG«nflO»o7-11-4  . 


OHO  T— EM  (S6)  (BP)  T FnrawB-tM 


JOF-UFh  WIHWMRD  AMOIt  (8)  P 1V1I-4 


TUP  FORM  TIPS*  Ha-a  6.  War**  T,  Omla  • 

iot1tnp-  «_>  twin.  0-3  Meade  QrO.  Edwtor  WdHea.6-1  AsOuTrriA  7-1  Editor  Me,  0-1  Gtodo.  12-1 


AfTlLan.  16-1  FWMPa  n«»f.2S-l  Hanker  l*i«er 


Km  OUtDE  - toOUSS  RBOBr  Held  up.  heodMRr  Rn,  3rd  when  to#  3 <m  Behind  W Rojral  (CMpMrw 

Otrroafl  PROFBES:  iw  fft  peeked  8m,  c/eer  wnen  fen  nwi  *n  n nen  by  FSoto  UeWBeonl  (nvnfcL 

aARotfa  mid  wn  31  Mid  Dal  Coonnv  (Heydort  2ro  eh.  Gd 45#1  to  Nweetoar.  las  ml  over  Iwtie*  at 
usqnM^ui-Mef  iusa  no"  trrsh  ftd  In  January  (ata.  HvyL  


3.00  HOLTYE MAIDOR  HUH04X 2m  1 lOpde 22^66 

BOM  LUCK  J Bannm  S-11-6 


402 

403 

404 


j MASTER  PMIWM«1jCBaWlllfl  5-11-8 

n?J  MR  DARCY  (IS)  PWeMw  5-144  . 

W HKUnFUR* (57) S Woodmen 5-1 J-B 111 


0DH»  H0HAMAM  (40)  N HendeiWl  6-11-8  . 
210-22  TURK  FAETHMOS  (41 ) J Old  7-1 1-4 
0-  RED  Bnra(B36)C0ra«e  6-11-3 


_■  A1 
-CUrwaByn 


410 

411 


33-4P  ROYALMHEH  (44)  JDttord  0-11-3 
SHE  SAID  MO  GL  Woom  5-11-3  .. 


l(111)BCwtoy  4-10-ID 

MUTAJUSSIB  U Pipe  4-10-ID 

l 8,  IM  teuy  7,  Ml 


-A  Thornton 
-J*KUe 
-JBAtNmaar  (7) 


B-4  Thm  FirtMngs.  9-2  lAitanasali.  hh  Darcy,  £-1  Magtc  Cosianeon.  L-1  Uasrer  Rlgrim.  16-1 
Royal  Ruto'.  Nenamm.  3-1  SheSftd  No  11  mn 

nM  aOBE-TMIKPABIHBIBae  Led  on  uto»  heaoed  20M.  raw  pn.  Ml  2nd  H T behind  Beerdroorn 
Siadlle.  nth  MASTER  PILGfUU  (lavaM)  12  awirrSrt  (LmgArtdJmllOy  no*  cm,  GrFSftl 
MUMC  COMBDUTHHk  WBM  am  S oU.  one  pace  BOer  o*BM  2 out  271  Oft  of  21  Oaftfad  Ftoty  Sforp 
Fefejhouae  2m  mdo  hd.  Gd-Fmj 

« DASCYr  Chased  leaders,  ridden  2 otfl.  unable  to  quiekan,  iBMdii  oenoa  Percy  BnummOe 
(Ludon  2m  incti  hd.  GcLFm). 


3.30 
601 


606 

607 


20-336  DOM  SAM0UBA1  (44)  U Pipe  6-12-6  

fiU23-  PLASTIC  SRACCATK  (300)  (D)  J Old  14-11-12  . 

PPO^l  JCTmawm6T(SUM*iHMonto»-ll-0 MRMmrda 

2U116A9  A M C EXPRESS  (68)  (0)JBF)J  9-1 W TJtoorph, 

33FP-M  HAfiS  OF  BAR  (41)  N Henderson  7-11-3 —to  A neganhf  + 

PF41M  QIVEMTIME(46)CCD)  ATumei  B-ll-2  - Ltoamr 

12F4SF  VBYVS. (7) J NnvMe 6-10-4  Ml 


600 

S10 


M«)  Mm  SLamyman  9-10-7 
0011-60  MAKES  ME  Q00CtY(5C)  Mrs  I hkXto  9-10-7 
3F14-SC  THRB  LAOtTS  (60)  T Fnrstar  0-10-7 


SWuu 

TOR  FOBS  TVSi  Braes  Of  Mar  «,  JmoIc  CtoMk  7,  A N C Expraaa  6 
Bedhw*-2  Anoaric  Oasslt  5-1  Gherttow.  6-1  Com  Sanour*.  A il  C Eipren.  Ihrae  Sam . 7-1  Bmes  a 
Urn.  8-1  PtoKteSnacaege.  12-1  Sister  Roaza,  Uahee  Me  Goosey  fOnomen 

POMH  ODBC-  jurasbm:  CLABOC:  Ctand  leader,  lee  Wb.  ndoen  out.  non  by  a man  Rmq  Cartma 
(Ptoromon  amitnOy  nep  ch.  GdSfi). 

THBR  SUMI&  Headney  Bh.  dneo  ISO,  eutooroa.  1M  2nd  d B MhM  ertoiOMUl  BieIi.  nkh  A N C 
e(Pf£SS  (gave  MIX.  ntad  4 oid.  ■ Bnay  3rd  DteMM  AM»  3m2fl  My  hep  ch.  Hvy]. 

BRAES  OF  MABr  PrendnenL  red  9uert  llfx  naokenlng  often  M T30».  2214T0I  E behind  Lam  Oyflaoe 
(Uttomar  3m  hep  cm,  GOEt). 


4.00  M900N  NOVICE  HANDICAP  HORDLElm  3f1 10ydeC2A20 


SOI 


PQ2- lOKCM  VB(T  (337)  N WMIar  5-11-« 
MO-45  FSLOO  (41]  T Qaorq*  8-11-6 


603  000-610  ROVESTAR  (17)  J King  6-1 V-7 


JAmBtraW 


604  MOWS-  HAMORM  OROYE  (379)  P Murphy  7-11-7 


360  FANTASY  UME(17)P  Webber  6-11-6 

DT400IM  (MUCK  QUOTE  (51 ) IBs  I UdUe  7-11-3 

0PPSTA4)  SHOVSHU  BEARER (17)NTnMMt-flavlesS-1V3 


610 

S11 

B12 

813 

•14 

CIS 


DIM  MY  MAM  HI  DtRBALX  (42)  8 CUlov  6-1V2 
0MS9  HALO  ME  MAR  (48)  B UavtoUyn  9-11-2  _ 
ISG-S80«IUirrSDARUIIOroD<rBitMi5-lM  _ 

0CP124-6  STED.  OOi  (TS|  P Rlcn  0-10-6 

Oipra-as  LADY  HMH  SMERMF  (HQ  T Fmtar  7-HM 


-CUatvaByn 

_er 

-Mr  J L 


EHUe* 

JHMtflHwr7) 

«*1"  . 

V/POOF- KB6BETT SQUARE (6SB) Lady E Uo»*-SmBi 6-YM JAHoCartbr 

FPO  BSAYDON  FOREST  (B7)  C Drone  5-1IM) LlWlMa* 

03A-040  OTTHIPSBICe  (72)  TQeorge  8-10-0 CHyma(7)* 


TOP  FORM  TIPBt  My  Man  to  OioilldL  6,  TaioarahM  Thalmr  7.  Bin  alia  6 

Batthw  4-1  Uy  un  in  Dundah.  B-i  Faraasy  Ua.  Snonsnei  snakar.  6-1  Lady  f*en  Shena  10-1  Haojmg 
Grave.  Tomb  Vert  Hro«a«a>.  13-1  IkaokQtMe.SMl  Gem  16 


POTIM  61IH1E- MY  BAM  B1DUMnAUCiL«ai»ilii3ra.led3flut.  ran  onaell.aainay  neck  Pam  Fleet  Caael 
Weraran i anil  art  HP.  GO-Ea). 

SMOWSHELSHAKSh  Never  near  to  OWtanBe.  Deoer  tor  race,  W d»  d 13  BnHhen  behmd  Mace  7:ui. 
ndh  ROVESTAR  (BSVV  *8rt  1001  (LeKasMr  2*r»  nov  hep  ML  Gd). 

TORCH  VEHTiLad  ah,  ha  2ou.  headed  and  one  pet*.  ZB  Met  TTbanmo  Using  htano  iLurSwelniai  lOy 
nov  hd.  qdt 

BOVEBTAft  s/Uw  totost  ure^ns^  Mr  m tool  aa  raMm  rad  lu' hoar  Strain  2T  OVenrck  /u» 

hd.  Gd) 


4.30  MALE.  BEBEKSOE  HANDICAP  KUnME  fta  31 110yds  C2A52 

1 16-6443  11CMB(TV*B  SOT (461(CB|BLI«ocre  7*19-6 

3 232-31 U SHPUEH08  BMST  (7)  WSHdw  S-11-6 

3 0T/P31-1  FRtflMDLT  HOUSE  (48)  14  Plpa  6-11-4 R Dammed? 

4 2T2-P53  DULY  SPORT  QML(4S)  B UeneByn  6-10-9 ■rJLLtoaeB 

5 233115  SMIMBAK  (7)  (O)  (W)  J Bradley  WM Ml 


3SS1  YULOUWADOM  (7)  («toeaJBPaareO  4-10-3 

Raat  a,  OaB?  Sport  dirt  T 
BaMtoac  7-4  Fnwtfy  Home.  2-1  Ehapberes  Rate,  iwnekeny  i cn.  7-1  Doctor.  J-i  Valla.  Oieqcm. 
T2-1  OaBy  Sport  GW  6 ramors 

FORM  QttDC-  FTOEWLY  HOCSZt  Made  all.  M]pd  on  n*q.  mn  By  20  horn  UoasKun.  Win  DM.1 
SPORT  GRL  (roe  llfi)  another  241  away  3rd  (Nevpon  Abbot  ann  hep  hd.  SRi 

ZDMMRAfh  Pioraneca  into  naMteiied  approaeMns  2 oo.  IM  Sdi  d 6 Mtoind  Aaaea  amendon. 
SHEPHERDS  REST  (gave  iSbj  wy  dorce  won  tracetod  rtde>  2 oui  ffottosaroo  Smimoy  acp  nd.  sni. 
SHePMfiBJSRKSnPsnurtlrnala  (tan.  ledrouthddRJ  not  deaf  ttsaum  2D.  atf  TVKZRVr  S GFT  rgstv 
T3DD)  another  a back  m 3rd  lUngfieM  Sn  rand  hep  nd.  Hvy) 


Catterick  runners  and  riders 


1.40  J J I 
2.10  Th.  DM  O'PomvuB 
2-40  ! 


Potty  Pood  (—od  toUne  In  plonaa)  W Oanolooh*nAaTa. 

1 ,40  HUnVOOL  JUVENM  HURDLE  4 YO  3m 

, tulLRUBBIAM  RASCAL  (13)  (CO)  T E3£*fOT  11-S 

a 13  SHVBHOAUl  KHKHn- (127)  (RFjKhOTfl  11-6  

a Sicea  HOewetWKS(1T)(01GMoora1Wl 

4 in  PIHDBY  FA*  [#$)  (CD)  D Barker  11-0  ---—  

a DO  AHOUS  MCCOATW»(ia)  U Hammond  ID-C  — 

ns  arajhah  hbqhts  (4i)  j uactoe  nr-i2  

nw  BwouHaTOMBAVcsnsEirttmitt-r: 

0 DUMOW  REACH  (SB)  G Moore  UMI - 

PORMRUUMRTIWIUnVWinllO-tt 

M4  JJ BABOO (14) MfOlWtoPO  10-12  ... 

aim  lucky  mm  un  E«swi>yio-i: • 

MATCH  THICt&OIIHC Oran  to- 12  

(WJI  H*XS»S3AR(10)Ur*3  3«Bl10-i:  - — 

R.U  MD*B*Wr(M)JCo"10-12  ... 

P PORT  VAUBfSKA  (SI)  JL  harm  W-e 

PMHOPALBSY  T Emnuffton  YK13 - 

p REtNCnNO(3B)JUoorolO-U 

j TADATAY  (41)  UCaiRKh0 10-12 — 

no  BANK  OMWLAMD  (44)  J TdWar  Kk-7 

P BKACOMWU  LADY  (44)9  Enwnft-7  

0.  AAD*O«BlU«Jr(Sa)GRKfart»10-7  

aB.StlWinlat.KainM7.nl  lahaa  ITioiiMB 
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6 

10 
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. -TO* 
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...  . RTbomw*(0 

jTBarrttty 

..  PCarhotTy 
A Storey 


13 


16 
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30 


. FUofarO) 
NSoppto 
..-(Mom** 

— MSmHfc 

K Cihqhon  (3) 

..Wfhr 

KJohoHa 

...  ADsOBta 


TOP  FORM  TIP*  33 1 


..  : jj  dalato.  f-1  Twansy.  6-1  S3ve*Joto  k«*b«.  -’-i  ttaats  Sar.  H 


Russten  Rasc^UM  Nslf 


nr 


2.1 0 stayot  mvicc  ounamii  »ioj*  S3»K7® 

e mrr  mll  lid (l71  J Np*lm1-1'-5 — ■-  ■ •• 

I wsSwouOMKOirnF^w n-n-4  J*?**?*™* 

a I-W73  nco  POLO  (11)  P C»M***q>  9-11-6 -A36«*» 

l PH  DPUt JEAHtMlUSWiby 7-1 1-0 — SSSl 

TOP  FORM  TIPSi  Tie*  OoM  Mb*  BW  WhamoKT 

?-l  The  Bird  ODamdl.  9-2  Oy  1*8  LeA  16-1  MUMS  IB69Q 


2.40  EBFMHtTWOWCE HURDLE (0«»W» a* TBB2A7B 

, alaj  B0W4T  JQMMWY  (42)  P M3iOi^:-l  1^4  

» U^S  CAOOm  AT  LAST  IKS)  Mrs  U Rmwi  6-  M) 

: 6 OCNMHUIE<10)TTMb6-1H1 

2 m ss:  mm (B) Mra PSHfr^1-S  - 

K IM-JP1  HlTTCSLLOCM t*1)R Wt«dSovae8-iJ-0  

2 r-l  HYDBD(6S) M HanMWBt-'l-O  

? 0 tlEAOOWBffltTTJWBWSVlI-fl 

I ,1^1  MOWHCPCMCRdA)  • TaB  WI-0 


.JBJHafMt 

CM* 

PNhoo 


.-^LDoUh. 

HOarrBty 

. ..  T Raws 
_ J< 


» 

10 

11 


IL6P  ONLY  A SR>UX(a)J  Turner  fr-ll-D 

4-P  REDWOOD  LAD  (10)  J CU»W  7-11-0  .-  .. 


»*» 


13 

14 

15 
1C 


3003-30  TAKE  COVER  (66)  UToror*lmt-1Vd 

00-0  TSAHtkA(17)GI4ooreS-11-e 


JIL33  ASDMMA  (SO)  (HP)  F Utrphy  6-1M 

fUNDBEQWOBJOuan  7-10-9  

53CQ-F3  SEPTBIBBBMBBlBSJRUergMl  6-l(M 


ASSmBh 

O-GOiOi  apfOTZBl (56) JfidGeraw 5-10-9 PUahrO) 

TOP  FORM  TIP&  TMoa  Cover  8.  Sortomr  7,  Horde  PHncn  6 

Bocftog  « SepfenOer  Bronx.  S-t  Made  Pnm.  Spntsr.  3-J  Tjto  taw,  B-l  host!  ta*.  Hysrs. 
DonnegBle.  6-1  Antrim.  M-IFertwi  IS  lunwafl 


3. 1 0 DWSDAU  CONDITIONAL  JOCKIYV  SSLUBKl  IKAP  HURDLE  M C1,B43 

1 30FD-C  UMBi(11B)(BB)RBaxanaa  10-12-0 

305462  AMMUK  (13)G  Mooie7-lV9 N KwaoAy  (7) 


22VD0F  JOVRUJ*!  (46)  (OH  IJIssM  UBBqN  6-1V-L 

(04  A*IWWM(«)M  WeaEWbyS-TB-H 
OW40d>-  UAS  (HI)  J Parteo  7-1D-11 


4-66503  SATHOII*  (43)  W coy  TV10-7 

6l2WfU  WORLD  WITHOUT  B6B  (10)  MSoo*fSby6-10-fi 
015-654  * A MOSWMTWCGrWO-YW  . 

0666  JAUUUO  (13)  HAtommar  S-»-0  

554)52  YACHT  CLUB  (42)  JEyre  15-10-0 

IJ0U-P63  ARTHUR  RRR  (13}  BBouahotHW-lMI 


DQPOO  PHAMIOM  DAHCOI  (B61 M Sonartty  4-1M  — H Herrocta  (4) 

00000-  A1SMKT1M  (429)  0 Ks*y  7-1W BOmttN 

D0DB5-  BOUYraCBIXMDNSnidb  K-B-0 -SToyfer 


TDF  FORM  TIP*  room  eh*  8,  M-nM  T.  RawM  B 

Mtltow  7-4  AltwWXL  5-1  Ancrak.  TacM  Qlto.  C-1  Itown.  Arthur  Bee.  Sarmcre,  isr«ln.  in  A teinm. 
14-1  ijaa  »>i  woiiawiiiiodend  i4wmnan 


3.40  STQXmiY  HAMHCAP  CHASE  2m  3f  CX|47D 

1 127-233  ALJADEn (10) jdW EastoYy 6^TM P Carborry * 


lWJU  WEAYWt  GEORGE (8)  WSWrey  7-1 M 

25T215tWWFAUI(13){OGMB0«6-W-O 

SS^fdl  TTMSOUX*R(13}(CD)  MBanrclausti  50- H>-?  . 

44-G3P2  PONT  IN  A CTORM  (43)  (B3|  U Ittnicra  B-S« 


B 434/4S-SEHAHORAM(13)PBe8«lBrt3-H>^ 

TOP  FOR9I  TlPfii  ADodoor  S.Tto  ««*•»  7 

i T-cTlm  Sdder.  3- 1 Ai^daer.  7-5  Wocver  Gevga.  6-J  Tea  Fall*.  Pori  to  A Sami.  6-1  Stjn^wn 


4. 1 O COYnON  MANDKAP  mmtE  3- IMIOyde  O^OB 

1 111131'-  J0MMMr*TORMriC91)J  notion  12-C-O 


P54.T3-3  7BTY(4i>ASiraewi 7-11-2  


_Mr  M Kaot 


-TBtya 


. 21M05  BAHIOM  MSiafrS(W(0 MM  URevel^S-ltJ 

4 IW0l>5  RKK  PBBWWK  (44)  J Orom  9-lMl  Behad  Bromaa  (3) 

6 3IA5-P0  BOLOMAMSPHBIOS(5B)t**  V Ham  '-IM Mr  RTboraWW  (5) 

TOP  POM  TIPS!  TMy  B,  Barton  UoJqbU  7 

,5-(Tfly.  3-1  Banin  Hei^Hs.  a-l  ttgh  PenboaM.8-1  Jnswye  Two 


Taunton  seven-race  programme 


1.45  Bth  71m  Ctowdi 
5L1S  Noitfic  VaBay 

2.45  URhnaU  Smoothie 


C4g  Pood.  tkOanneaabMd  are. 
FlMans  hi  braehats  Mter  baroato  ol 


i daysMaeol 


tin 


1.45  MAHnN  PIPE  gramas  OAUME  NOVICe  HURDLE  MR  If  C2v«42 
1 11143  DOCK* HMN(M)(D)M Pipe 4-13-0 -DWabb* 


2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

7 

8 
B 

10 

11 
12 
13 


1770  CMEP  MOUSE  (S3)  (D)  Un  H lutght  4-IW 
EM  BREAK  THE  IBRES  (15)  U Pip*  5-11-3 


30  EASY  UETENun)  (ID)  h Itanke  5-IVT 

HYSnC  HU  RFroe  6-11-3  . 


-JFUdor 

.aSaeo>«-m 


.Jl 
jFid 


Idr-O  SOUTHBINHAY  BOY  (BS)  Mr«  S WllSams  5-11-3 

0-6  BALE  SPIBMQ  (83)  R Hodgn  6-10-12 T Daarambo  (1) 

0 TWKOOES ON (1 9) RHoloee 5-10-12 DFCrttO) 

6 BULLUNT  RED  (14)  P Hedgw  4-10-7 

P CMALQHCMMU  (11)  N Ha»l<«  4-10-7 

? MELT  THE  CLOUDS (7) M Pipe  4-10-7 -.Cl 

HBtAWANO  P Hieftdls  4-10-7 

QVAPPELLE Simon  Earle 4-10-T SI 


TOP  Font  T1PM  MaMTbo  Ctooda  10,  Doelar  Oraao  R,  Easy  UK-dag  J 
IBOBcMOCormapaodbii  inMip 


_ 104  MellThoCtouiK.  5-2  UemaonoS-IDDcna  Green.  Break  Dio  Rdea.Bnnai*  Red.  0-1  CiM 
Ucxss.  Uysdc  Hfll  20-1  Gate  Spring  1* 


2.15  AUSOMPAERAMT  PRETTY  MtOMAdlMOVBEfFCAPCKASEteflOydaCXEYB 

DWMMi 


1-11305  nBNAN  JOCKEY  (10)  M Pipe  5-11-10 

52-Sm  BOHOPSCAETLE  (72)  RFrui  0-10-13  ... 
1IF5F2  NORDIC  VALLEY  (1 7)  U Pipe  6-10-12 


31 11  <-66  OCTOBER  BRBW  (64)  M Pip*  7-10-10  — 


416-331  NORTHERN  SUIBER  (IB)  (0)R  Hedges  7-10-7 
504-3U3  CRACtUNO  PMOSPCCT  (50)  B Hilnsn  5-W-3 

006-PUP  BAXWORTHY  LORD  (64}  CPophem  5-10-0 311 

(£5-050  MADAM  ROSE  (42)  JMOlina  HIM ECmrao 


PPP  ASHLEY  HOUSE (56)  B UJllman  0-10-0 

TOP  FORM  TIPS  NMdto  lMny  6,  Btafiepa  Cadle  7, 


2-1  Horde  Valley,  11—4  Northern  Singer.  5-1  Cracking  Prospect.  11-2  Bishops  Canto,  5-1  tndan 
Jockey.  16-1  October  Bren.  25-1  Maoem  Rose  Bnamera 


Southwell  (A.W.) 


IJMLoweMnDo 
UO  BoM  ArMocmt 
UOPKEipreei 


3- 20  Roussi 

XSOSnnat 

4- 20  OUAUTAR  PRIDE  (my) 


1 .50  OUI  CUPSTONE  MEDIAN  AUCTION  MAR3EM  STAKES  3YO  Ira  3f  ttJM 


0WO0-  GOOO  DAY  (S3)  C Ttemion  0-0 

WO-  HEAD  OARDEHER  (20Z)  N Lynnoden  9-0 T Q I 

05  LORD  HIGH  EMPHIOR (7)0  Star*  9-0 5DV 

3400-53  LOVE  ME  DO  (7)  MJjnmtofi  9-0 DKoOandl 

0G-G46&  STATE  OF  GOLD  (11)  J HWertN  9-0  SWbRarorth7* 

0000-00  T-N-T  EXPRESS (tl) S Alston 9-0 E Drawn* S* 

66KHD  lHDtAM  RAPTURE  (IB)  RorwaTnonanonB-O ETaopm(3)B 

HEURHC  SOUAW  (100)  M &Blby  8-5 TWlHna.4 

OOOO-OO  ROCK  FAHTASY  (4)0  Money  6-1 MTahhnH  B 


TTH*  FORM  TIPSt  Hand  Gardener  8k  Lowe  Ha  Do  7,  Good  Day  • 

•otfinRi  6-«  Ln«a  Me  Do.  5-2  Slate  Ol  GoM.  «-l  Head  Gar  oener.  ID-1  Good  Day.  14-1  T-N-T  Erprasi.  16-1 

UetedK  Snan.  25-1  Lore  H<gn  Empcrpr  Inmn 


2.20 


STAKES  71 C2JHM 

102-025  HASHAAT  (J)  (CD)  R Burke  9-0-7 JM  MamUrelO 

000-512  RAMBOWAL1ZBI  (7}  (CO)  (BP)  DMdutto  5-9-7 T IMitdl  (3)  6 

203-Sr  BOLD ARISTOCHAT (14) (C) R Hotensheail 6-8-12 DHayden(7)1 

OOOD60-  NU-ABRIK  (66)  G OfcbCVfl  9-6-6 D Memaph  (7)  2* 

ao-  RECESSIONS  OVBl  (302)  N urtrooner  (-6-6 ROodp  BoMcbar(S) 

7 

nrmr-i  EUROLMKTHELAD(1B)(D)OEurcr>e4  10-8-3  CCeaan(6)B 

(B30-33  SAIRtodOOR  DBtfll  (7)  (CD)  & BiTnriAq  10-6-3 Aatbony  Bawd  (3)  4 

0-OS3W  SPANISH  STRIPPCR (4)  UChacsnan 6-5-3 JForete(S)B 

0000-00  ECCmnroC BANC0 (14) U Bieloy a-6-1  OIMrl 

JD600D-  SO  NATURAL  (21 7)  « Scrt-/  <^7-17 Angola  Ttaltowr*  S 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Hanbo  >dw  6,  Hmbent  7,  Spenieb  BMppor  6 

Betttop:  7-4  Rambe  VYainer.  5-T  Eurdink  The  Lad.  11-2  riawaa  Bold  Aretoa*.  5-'  Sandmoor  Deram 
W-l  Spomsii  Slflcper.  in  HamrJ  10  raimora 


10 


2.50  HAINAN  HANDICAP  3V064  CS.778 


1 8405-54  SUPSlCHARHBI  (7)  D Ntotldh  9-7  ... JUp  Grooves  B 

2 (DO-  BOH  GUEST  (108)  T Heuphlon  9-1 -JO  Smith  (3)  4 

3 0£."~  IIAC1C  PTZZ  (35}  T LlfKx^pn  9-1 _G  Carter  3 

• 5MM  KRYSTAL  DAYEV  (37}  TBanonB-D ...  . „ _ _D  Harrtaao  1 

6 0451-46  HASTW RREY (2)(D) H Lmmcaerr 8-13 TCMclaogUaS 

• 000-11  PET  EXPRESS  (14)  (CD>  f Haelaro  6-J — ..  ._  ..  L Ctwmocfc  7 

7 32066-5  IE  SHUTTLE  (16)  U TompAlrB  7-10 - O BardmB  5 

• 50-0  OYMCRAK WATBDHIL (23) 0 Hdm*5 7— IQ  JOoharB 

TOP  FORM  UPS:  Magic  Re*  B,  Pot  EraraM  7.  KmKd  Daspy  6 

TMlhiu  15-6  Tel  Eipreu.  7-2  KrySfil  Davey.  9-2  Surerdtermer.  6-1  Uaq-C  Fizz.  8-1  Bon  Guesk  13-1 
Ubsetj  Fetor. Lc  SraBUe.  25-1  G^mcrai  WaUrnyil  B turners 


3.20  KELHAII  HAfRNCAP  la:  C8J334 


PfHOLO  PRtRA  (16)  (D)  M PresCOd  *-1Q-0 Cthrfnehra 

3313—42  BARREL  OF  NOPE  (3)  (CJJ€y»e5-M3 _0P«Ma(»)1l* 

Q336-1S  LE SPORT (2) (DJDMenolls 4-4-1}  T«ddaflf7)B* 

064-421  THEES  ARCH  BRIDGE (4) (68iax) (CO)  UJOfinjum 5-9-12  ..THMo-  Je 

155H-00  MAJOR  MOUSE  (7)  (CD)  WHalgri  9-9-11 _YHoWay6 

(23254-2  SEA  BPOOSB  (7)  (CO)  U BlarShard  B-9-T  - - H MmtT 

51056-1  LOCH  STYLE  (231  (D)  R HaHmshead  4+6 — oMttafe)  9 

(KUTO-fi  naBMAWHTB)  A Neocomi*  7-9-'  SDrtmm*5 

04515-0  TOTAL  RACK  (IB)  (□)  A Uewct^nbe  5-8-7  . -XVartey<3)10 


uenni  ivi«kiwvnii»iivi'i»ii~™»7^'  - - 

captauts  day  (ia«  h 5-0-c HBdrami 

OOMH1  ROUSSI m(»e*) (CD) Dr***? 5-7-12 „.  JBrranM9{6) 


JBrmnfaM(E)  3 

TOP  ROflH  TN>5>  Pitalo  Prtma  8.  Banal  Of  Hepe  7,  Cmdatn-a  Day  « 

- S_?  Rousa.  l M Proto  Prime.  U-2  Three  Arch  Bridge.  7-1  L«n  Style.  See  Sp oaw.  8-1  Ba«»i  01 

Mips  '2-i  L*  Snort.  u.i  Toiai  Racn.  Major  Mause  n imer 


. R Lappfa  54 


3.50  MEW  RALOEN70N  SELUNCETAnS  im  a C2JtBB 
t Q004-51  CA1D6!  KBfC  (14)  (CD)  J Egprv  £-9-5  

2 25060-5  BASTIDOH  (IS)  (ORHonirshoad  8-4-0 LtoP  WaMOh  (7)  8 

3 ZtS-Ul  EULOGY (20) (C) (BP) X Burt?  10-9-0  . JNNaMdra[7)B* 

4 ,«„•/.■-  rrmraiT  boast  (i«bs)  d Tnom  11-9-0  — j Cb*m  7 

a 5CV0-  NYR0MTA*E(43)(DJF  Wory  10-6-0 D Blgea  » 

f 5521 S-C  SAHAWAT  (IS)  D HrmcTO  9-9-0 Jta  Craoraa  3 

Y QW6-?  APPEAL  AGAIN  C1*)DBorciiCfi»-8-n  E»fc*d(Y)1 

B OK*-  HSU  RESUME  (»)  P CuWn  — ....... . L Chnock  2 


TOP  PORN  TIPS:  bmnl  8,  CMdw  Eag  7,  bttogy  B 

ButMng;4-6Sarawai  4-1  Glide*  King.  7-i  EiJogv  Uylomaine.  16— 1 Appeal  A^n.  Easoevh.  26>|  Fnendir 
Ooasi  ife«  Regime  Bi 


4.20  HAMSHEXO  HANDKtf  Ini  41  C2.778 

1 U1C-4  MAWUL(1B)(C)(D)J  I*j(rrrion5-I0-0 QPatBddO* 

05131- PEARLY DANCSI (OB) (CO) WMaign 8-9-9  ..  WHUHayS 

4J233-3  UAD  H(LITUfT(14)(CD)(BF)  A Slnmm  N4-7  J Bmb9(6]  G 

2261/60-  KALAMATA  (Ml  (D)  J Glover  5-6-1 — N Day  4 

40-HO7  SEA  COD  (7)  (C)  M Dup  roan  6-8-7 DR  BeCabe  J 

S5O0-Qb  CALENDULA (14)  Dltorlry  d-6-4 D Carter  7 

06G1'-21  aUAUTABt  PRIDE  (7)  (SM  ex]  (CD)  J Brtomtor  6-7-11  ..  . -NCatlMeB 
002-050  CAROL  AGAIN  (14)  (CD)  K BvOlh  5-7-10  . ..  J DMOB  t 


TOP  FDHN  npfc  Ou^air  PrMo  8,  $0*  Cod  T,  Had  EHM  B 

BaHtod  2-1  GuAinav  Price  7-2  Kattui.  £-1  Um  waum.  b-l  mierty  Dsncei.  Sea  Gbd.  M-1  Calendula 

Kjiarrja.  20-1  Carol  Asam 


2>45  MARTM  PIPE  RACINC  S THE  LME  NOVICE  VCAP  HURDLE  Mn  It  CLXSS 

1 131415  ULTIMATE  SMOOTHIE  (1 5)  (BF)M  P.  W- 5-13-0  CSimd»(7) 

2 06-2  LOKKERA  (106)  R Alnpr  J-1 1-6 - P Hentoy  (3) 

3 6630-Fi)  HAGARA  SOUND (B)  B P>e«ce 6-1  l-l  TJonfca 

4 <13302  ALMAPA(2)(CO)Rfteaqes$-l0-M  T Daacorabe  (3) 

5 1S2  DWAAN  (BMD)  (BP)  UHpo  «-10-7  - - -C  Nando  4 

6 43-POOD  ROYAL  HUNT  (9)  H ttaynei  0-ID-O  Mr  L Baker  (7) 

7 46/Or-  CONCIHNirY  (815)  3 SP'Ven  8-1D-0  . Nr  O UcPbaB (7) 

8 5020  LAUGHMO BUCCANEER (3) D Caret 4.1(H) _..BPowe« 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  UHnurte  Smoothie  B,  Lonicera  7,  Dhnam  6 

Botthtg:  5-2  UH-mate  Smoodte  11-4  D naan.  5-1  Almapa.  Lcrucara.  13-2  Nagaia  Sound,  i-a-l  laugnmg 
Bmaneer.  20-1  Royal  Glint  3^-1  Comnnly  B rumen 

3-1  5 CNESTOI  BARNES  50TH  BIRTHDAY  YBT  NOVICE  HOLE  (He  I)  ton  3f  110yd!  C1,B45 

1 46-4  ASHTARdlJM Pipe 7-11-4 ..CHaide 

2 (E1WP  ATAYISTlC{50)CPoiJhBmS-11-4  _.T Damctenbe (3) 

3 &-30  BECKY'S  LAD  (78)  Mrs  D Thcnuft  7-1 V-4  CoyLratoP) 

4 KX-CJS  CHARLE PARROT (70) M Pine 7-1 1-»  .JJWNah 

6 56P  MORECEVA  (SB)  PerUy  Fdnell  7-1 V4 W Mmten 

8 P OVBl  THE  WATER  (45)  R Atoer  5-11-4  JP  Henley  (3) 

7 0-0  UPftt$MQ(OJ  J OW  7-11— r SMcNnM 

8 067-OP  ALICE 6HORELARK (11) SMWgti! 6-10-13  JMTGned 

B aoo- AMIS  RUTH  (431)  UrtjPnniaii  6-10-13  D Hogan  (3) 

10  0-06  BROWN  WREN  (IS)  PHottrt  B-I0-1J  -0  Toramy 

11  P SIRA’S  DREAM  (71)  Gttom  8-10-13  _DFortt(3) 

TOP  F06BI  TVS:  Ataviatlc  B,  CharSe  Pemrt  7,  Aahtar  « 

Betdngr  9-4  AsMar.  7-2  Cturlie  Panel.  6-1  Aironsor.  Uprising.  8-1  Biovm  Wren.  16-1  Uotecava  Anroe 
Ridn.  Becky's  Lad.  26-1  Over  Tnt  Water  Unman 

3.45  DAVn  JOHNSON  CHAUENDERHAIRNCAPCHA5E  3m  C2^87 

1 1VJOFF  CIULDHAV  CHOCOLATE  (S3)  {D)Pr*Cnp*S  9-1 V- 10  —8  Jnhnvne 

2 PPP521  BARNTOWN  BBJ. (101  (71iea)(D)M  Pipe  Ml-5 DWoWk  * 

3 3-62<3E  CLEH HBtACC (8) (D)UCoomW  12-10-12  — -Mail  “ 

4 331/CF4  QLEinOUIER  (66)  CPopham  9-10-10 

5 FFP5«-  MOZEMO (482) M Pipe  10-10-6 Cl 

6 0524-45  STEEPLEJACK  (SB)  (CO)  KBUhcp  10-  KM  -R< 

7 P-04624  COOLCHARACTBI(B}RBiicLter»-ID-0 BRnwr* 

B.ChMBnyCbooalale7 

2-1  BamLnrn  Bin.  11-4  Gientoww.  6-1  Coal  Character.  Cteldbav  CnomlHIB.  0-1  Sieeple  Jack. 
MazsroC'.  20-1  Glen  Mirage  7 nmnera 

4. 1 5 HARTm  PB>E  AM  I THAT  DIPnCULTT  H*CAP  HURDLE  3m  1 lOyda  ES^SS 

1 5Sir;;-f.  PASSED  PAWN  (1  SB)  M Proe  16-U-ll - C Bede 

2 061307-1  MA®BQUAL(11)(7lbe«)M«[* 6-10-11 — - 0»8|H(7) 

3 0-J6P2  MR  STROIM  RALE  (81  PNicnoPS  5-10-6 NJotaon* 

4 2-04FV>JAIHDH(11)(C)  A Barren*  9-10-6  OaMMr(5)* 

5 P-IP460  TIGBt  CLAW  (1S)(C)A  HOME  11-10-0 RCraeoa 

B P42001  GUNNAKBt (1 5)  & LtowtHlyn 8-10-0  ...  SQwno 

7 S0396P  BATTY^  ISLAND  (BI  & Preecc  9-10-0 J Mogford  (7) 

TOP  FORM  TVS:  IN  Btmq  Gale  B,  Maid  Equal  7 

n-wi-j  6-4  Mul  Equal.  11-0  Mi  5"ong  Galt,  t-1  Gurana»*r.  12-1  te«  Pwn.  JatfrS'.  14-1  Tiger  dan 
25-1  Betty's  bland  7 iiemere 

4^5  CHESTat  BARNES  50TH  BORHMV  W NOVieS  HOLE  (Dh  2)  Bm  3f  IlOydi  E1,B3S 

1 OOOP-l  MISS  POKY  (163)  RFr  3*17-11-5 — JFmN 

2 143442  DECYBORO  (17)14  Pipe  6-11-4  -O  Haute 

3 RSO-  UMHWSTWASURELlATlUriSIWlkamat-n— I — * Mc/«rt*»«l 

4 36-534  M1LLCnOFTraVlQU|M)R  Alner 6-11-4 PHaniey(a) 

5 DU— 00  MIN6AV (66) Grunam Ribauas 6-1  V-l  _JPrtm(7) 

6 PRORVMIZWL  Waring  WM DLaahy 

7 ai-»  SHXJKTOSPEAIt(10)MiSsH».nlflto  5-11-4 .JFTmy 

8 OO/OOir-  LANDSKBR STAR (3S1) F Httlil  T-10-1J OSaMn(6) 

9 na  HRS  EM  (31)  PMmulls  5-10-13  - * Johns*" 

10  FW-PO  2EHOR(«4)JUuillnsS-10-O JJnvId  Tnmer  (Tl 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Mm  Fery  B,  MBteratt  RMara  7,  DeeytKag  6 

ITallinQ-  5-2  Ur*  Em.  7-2  Decyberj.  9-2  Me-s  Fory.  6-1  Sicur  To  Speft*.  MilldMI  Rnwn  14-1  Lauren  5 
Tiemuie.  Lancskei  Mai.  13-1  wngJT  lOnontn 

• Blinkered  first  urae  lodny;  CATTERICK  L40  Hobbs  L'bbite;  2.10  TTic  Bird 
O'Donnell;  i40  R«fwood  UiJ:  3. 10  Joyrider.  World  W rihour  End.  LING  field  IJP.i 
Lord  ElLuicowan;  2J»  G^rolo;  5 JO  Braes  or  Mar  4.00  Brnydon  Foresu  Equity  * 
Dariinfc.  Oner  Prinur.  TAUNTON  U.15  Cracking  Prospeci.  SOITHWELL 1 30  T-N- 
T Express:  11D  Barrel  of  Hope;  3 SO  Eutopy. 


Results 


FOLKESTONE 

1.45  (2m  11  IlOyds  HkfloX  1,  SHADOW 
LEADER,  J A McCarthy  13-1  favi:  2,  Grief 
(10-11. 3.  Wine  Kh*fll7-;i  10  ran  3.1*  iC 
E.jcrtC-r.l  Tile-  MOD.  C5  20.  C2  10.  Cl. 70. 
Dud  F C27  10  Trio  CM  « CGF  E3E  34  NR- 
Strong  Paladin 

2.1S[2tnBt  HOydalMI*>  1,  FIDDLING 
THE  PACTS,  M A Fuzg-r ala  i7-<  lavl  2, 
Royal  Raven  I<-1|.  3,  UnMnkah4e  Boxer 

|1<-1|  10  ran  10.  15  IN  Henderson)  Tote 
C2.T0.tlt*  Li  10.  fn  DO  Dual  F.  C3  80  Tno 
E»60  CSF  C8  56 

2.45  (2m  51  Chi,  THE  REVERBID 
BERT,  B Fenian  1 7-2 1 2,  fVnnrr  Island 
po-il-S,  Normaninge  120-11. 4-5  lav  Con- 
qixirinp  Leader  10  ran  9.  lb  (G  Bald'hfll 

Toie  C4.60,  CMO.  OiO.  C3BD  Dual  F 
C25  00  Tno  Cl  14.10  CSF  C44J7. 

3.1S(2ne  If  IlOyds  Hdie):  1 , MARIUS, L 
Aspell  (9-4  lav):  2.  August  TweNtfi  (5-1): 
3,  Sasrinr  (7-21  6 ran  17  B <J  GiHorrtl 
Tole.  CJiO:  Cl  40.  El  80  Dual  F C4  10  CSF' 
Ci  3.05 

MS  (3tn  21  Ch>  1,  SIMPSON.  G Upton 
(4-1).  a,  Rochy  PaA  (5-1J-  3,  Exprass 

Trml  14-1  |.5-4fnv  Yeoman  wpmoi  7 ran 

Ot.  4 (J  OWi  Tore  ‘CS  70:  C3  70.  C2  00  Duel  F. 
Cl  1 70.  CSF-  £23  43. 

4.15  (2m  II  IlOyds):  1.  TOP  MOTE;  L 

Aspoll  19-4  ll-l.iri.2,  Danto's  Gold  1 14-1  >: 
3,  Squad  die  1 6-1 1 »-4|i-Mv  tour  Fellow. 9 
ran  L IE  u Glllordi  Tow.  C2  SO.  Cl  30. 
£5.90.  £2.70.  Dual  F-  CS5  60  Tr.c.-  ClOl  80 
CSF  C40.W. 

PLACB>OT;  CiW.90.  OUADPOTtm&O. 


TOWCESTER 

1^0  (2m  SI  HtHrJ;  1,  PARADE  RACER, 
W Mcf inland  (5-2  lavl:  2,  WhUnboraral 
1 6-1 1 3,  Vtaoount  Tidly  120-1 1;  4,  Kudhri 
(9-11. 21  ran.  5. 7.  ia . (P  Murphy)  Tole- S4.70: 
12.1ft  C2J0.  C4  00.  Cl  80  Dual  F-  £31  BO 
Trlq:  £346.70  CSF  [1668  Trlcasr  C25683 
SdOOOw  If  Ch):  I.WSTEH  STEPHANIE, 
D Bridowaler  l&— «i:  2,  Hhrar  Mandato 
(evens  lev):  3,  Rod  Pwrado  (9-u.  4 rjn  k 
7 (G  MCCouni  Tole  12  Ki  Dual  F El  SO 
CSFCiJi 

2.30  (2m  Kdob  1,  JUYUSH,  J CiSMrne 
(4-1  iibvk  2,  Dana  Point  HO- 1)  3,Halona 

1 13-21  10  ran  5.  15  U Old)  Toie.  Cl/V. 
Cljn  £3  ID  £1  SO  Dual  F.ES.aO.  Trio. C8. 10. 
CSF  £5  52 

UO  (2m  Of  Chp  1,  DltUUPS  BROOK,  A 
Thoinlun  i6-ll.  2,  CareMiaen  i&-l).  3,  Ar- 
dent Lew  |0-i)  eve«%  lav  wnettabob.  15 
ran  Sn  he.  B (K  Baiityi  Toler  C6.10  £2  70. 
£2  40.  C2.CO  Dual  f C2S0Q.  Trio.  £24.40. 
CSF'  C39  JJ.  NR.  Counby  Store 


3.30  (2«n  Mdley  1,  NO  MORE  KASSIf.  P 
Niven  16-4  lavl  z,  Danbye  Gorw  1 1 7-’ 3. 
AmMdBatrmm  1 19-6).  llrar.W.'i  (Mr*  M 
Revelcvl  Tole  C2  6D.  £130  C'  00.  Cl  70 
Dual  F.  nr  90  Trio  C?  TO.  CSF-  C20  63 
Trtcasl  C36  93. 

4.00  (2m  1 lOyds  Ch):  1.  ARFER  MOLE, 

J Osbome  (Tl— 4|.  2.  Second  Coll  levcnr- 
Fav|-3,PrineoSkyfaurdiii-4|  4un2  25 

(JOIdiTble  E3  90  Duaip  raio  CSF.C5  06 
430  (2m):  1.  RED  BROOK,  E CsUaghan 
16-1 1.  2.  Royal  Pol  B**  ii-i  *avi  3, 
Crackon  Jake  iJ3-1|.  10  ran.  i T tj  J.tffei- 
SfniTala  EB.6D.  C3  JO.  Cl.60.  CIS  40  DuolF 
£14.80  Tno  Nc4  wan  CSF  £20  71 
PLACEPOY:  C92  70  QUADPOTiClJ  30 


UNGFIELD 

1.60  (lira  60  1*  SUPREME  STAR,  N 
Varicy  iB-21.  2.  Al  Hotel  i5-l).  3.  IBeflaDy 
VoursISO-l)  7-2lavElaMnnHc>wa  15 ran 
3. 1 IP  Hedgei)  Tole.  C5.0O.  £2-30.  Cl  70. 
C3«0  Dual  F CIO  90  Tno  C21S.70  CSF: 
C22  70.  Tncast  093  88. 

2270  (6f):  1.  ROBO  UAOJC,  D Hclland 
I5-2|.  *,  Uhra  Bool  (4-9  lavl.  XTboFraky 
Farmer  (12-1).  5 ran.  Hd.  2 (L  Moningua 
Hall)  Tole  C3.90.  CliO  Cl  10.  Dual  F"  £1  60 
csf.  case 

2- 50  (i«)i  1,  PASTtCHK  W Ryan  (13-8). 
A AMUb  (oven*  1a*l'  3,  Kayme  114-11  5 
ran.  4.  It  (7  MJIsi  T«e  C?4D:  12 BO  Ci  10 
Dual  F.E1.40.C3F.  W 31 

3- 20  (imp  1.  ROYAL  CARLTON.  S 
wniiworih  (9-4  lavl:  2.  Shaogtw*  Lil 
il00-30).  3.  Sooty  Tens  (7-11  7 ran  S.  IJL 
(G  L Mw>re)Tote-  C3  10:  £220.  £1  60  Dual  F 
£5  40  CSF:  £6^2 

32)0  (In*  41}:  1,  GLOW  FWHHH,  W Ryin 
(11-6  lavl:  2.  Always  Happy  rll-Ji:  3. 
Mora  Than  You  Know  (5-1 1. 4 ran  FA  7 IL 

Moniague  Halli  Tolu  £2.30.  Dual  F- £3  00 
CSF  £4  83 

4.20  (1m  2f>  1.  BIYA,  Ur  G Lake  (30-11. 
2.  Sheraz  1 1 1-21.  S.Zanuiek  1 1 1-4  lavl  10 
ran.  Hd.  nd  (D  McCain i Toie  £28  70.15  00. 
£2  30  £1.70.  Dual  F:  £44.00.  Tno:  £I12£0. 
CSF  £120.47.  TilwsL£3S8.B0. 
PLACEPOT:C17  40.  QUADPOTl  £3  60 


M Following  yesterday's  snot*  cancella- 
tion ol  Uie  Sedgetield  moellng.  otnci ols  are 
Kaepi/ig  toon  lingers  creased  ihai  me 
course  will  bo  acie  to  siape  racing  na,i 
rauim.  The  iracL  was  ireeviree  ycsic-roay 
raoming  bui  bacamo  a law  casually  wnen  a 
chetfc  of  me  course  revealed  some  water- 
ici)06d  ground  al  me-  second  bend. 

• Norman  Williamson  will  replace  toe  in- 
jured Tony  MCCOy  0"  Strong  Premise  in 
Wednesday's  Gctner  Cna&e  al  ascot,  but 
with  Rlcnard  DumvccOy  commined  to  One 
Man  a new  |ockey  lor  Sound  Man  is  unlikely 
lobe  known  unili  aim  toe  waovend 


,W;y, 
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Soccer 


oventry 

ly  £2.5m 
w Breen 


Martin  Thorpe 
and  Don  Beet 


COVENTRY  City  yes- 
terday took  their 
transfer  spending 
past  £21  million  in  a 
little  under  two  years  when 
they  completed  the  signings 
of  two  central  defenders,  Gary 
Breen  from  Birmingham  and 
the  Ukrainian  Aleksandr  Ev- 
tushok  from  Dnepr. 

Coventry  have  paid  a club- 
record  £2.5  million  for  Breen, 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  cen- 
tre-half. and  have  taken  the 
unusual  step  of  giving  him  a 
5'i-year  contract.  A more 
modest  £300,000  has  been 
spent  on  Evtushok,  who  has 
agreed  a three-year  deal  at 
HighTield  Road. 

Coventry's  chairman  Bryan 
Richardson  said:  "In  Gary's 
case  it  is  the  longest  player 
contract  we  have  ever  negoti- 
ated and  it  is  a reflection  of 
the  new  rulings  on  transfers. 
If  you  believe  in  a p layer  and 
want  him  to  stay,  then  obvi- 
ously you  like  him  to  sign  as 
tong  a contract  as  possible.” 

Coventry  have  had  to  move 
quickly  to  strengthen  their 
defence  following  the  sale  of 
the  Belgium  full-back  Reggie 
Census  to  Udinese  this  week 
and  a cruciate  ligament  in- 
jury to  Liam  Dalsb,  like 
Breen  a Republic  of  Ireland 
international,  which  has  put 
the  former  Birmingham  de- 
fender out  Cor  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

Blackburn  Rovers  are 
reported  to  be  interested  in 
the  Italian  striker  Roberto 
Mancini  of  Sampdoria.  cur- 
rently managed  by  the  Lanca- 
shire side's  manager-elect 
Sven  Goran  Eriksson.  Rovers 
are  understod  to  have  offered 
the  seasoned  international, 
who  becomes  a free  agent  at 


the  end  of  the  season,  a tax- 
free.  three-year  deal  worth  £7 

million. 

Rovers,  with  Chelsea,  have 
also  been  linked  with  Saznp- 
doria’s  Yugoslav  interna- 
tional midfielder  Sinisa 
Mihajlovlc. 

West  Ham  say  they  have 
had  offers  for  two  strikers  — 
believed  to  be  Newcastle's 
Paul  Kitson  and  Mike  Sheron 
of  Stoke  — accepted  and  are 
negotiating  personal  terms 
with  the  players. 

Stoke,  meanwhile,  have 
ruled  out  a bid  for  their  for- 
mer striker  Mark  Stein,  who 
has  been  on  loan  from  Chel- 
sea. Stoke  feel  the  £1  million 
asking  price  is  too  steep. 

The  Swindon  midfielder 
Kevin  Horlock  is  set  to  be- 
come Frank  Clark’s  first 
major  signing  since  he  be- 
came Manchester  City's  man- 
ager. The  deal  is  worth  £1.5 
million  with  the  clubs  agree- 
ing an  initial  £1.25  million 
and  a further  £250,000  once 
1 Horlock  has  made  50 
appearances. 

The  Wales  winger  Jason 
Bowen  has  turned  down  a 
£600,000  move  from  Birming- 
ham to  Huddersfield  after  the 
clubs  agreed  a fee.  Birming- 
ham were  prepared  to  part 
with  the  former  Swansea 
player  following  the  capture 
of  the  Brentford  striker  Nicky 
Forster  for  £700.000. 

The  Southampton  goal- 
keeper Neil  Moss  has  joined 
Pill  Ingham  on  loan  until  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Ray  Harford  yesterday  took 
charge  of  a training  session 
with  Reading,  whose  chair- 
man John  Madejski  stressed 
that  the  former  Blackburn 
manager’s  role  was  as  a "con- 
sultant”. His  presence,  he 
said,  was  not  a threat  to  the 
joint  managers  Mick  Gooding 
and  Jimmy  Quinn. 


Ajax  lose  Kluivert 
and  Bogarde 


AJAX  will  again  feel  the  j 
pinch  when  they  lose 
two  of  their  more  I 
prized  playing  assets  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  I 
Dutch  internationals  Pat-  j 
rick  Kluivert  and  Winston 
Bogarde  are  out  of  contract  i 
in  May  and  will  not  be  ex-  | 
tending  their  stays  due  to 
the  Bosnian  ruling,  a club  , 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 

Neither  player  has  said  I 
where  he  plans  to  move  to 
although  Kluivert,  a 
striker  and  the  scorer  of 
the  only  goal  in  Ajax's  1995 
European  Cup  final  win 
over  AC  Milan,  has  been 
linked  with  the  same  Ital- 
ian club.  , 

Manchester  United,  Liv- 
erpool and  Blackburn  I 
Rovers  arc  also  understood 
to  be  interested.  Last  sea- 
son  Milan  managed  to  pick  | 
up  the  Dutch  internationals 
Edgar  Davids  and  Micbael , 
Keizigcr  when  their  con-  I 
tracts  expired  at  Ajax.  i 

Kluivert  and  Bogarde,  a 
strong  and  quick  defender,  I 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  , 
Ajax,  who  have  struggled 
this  season.  The  Amster-  i 
dam  club,  who  will  also  I 
lose  their  coach  Louis  van 
Gaal  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. have  handed  the  Dane  ! 


Morten  Olsen  a two-year 
deal  to  replace  him. 

Germany's  captain  J fir- 
gen  Klinsmann  has  called 
on  Uefa  and  Fife  to  stop  the 
“milking  of  football's  cash 
cow”. 

Klinsmann  said  the  pros- 
pect of  a European  league, 
the  expansion  of  interna- 
tional football  and  the  huge 
amounts  of  money  flooding 
into  the  game  from  televi- 
sion were  leading  to  too 
much  football. 

“As  long  as  the  clubs 
make  more  money  and  the 
players  earn  more,  there  is 
no  end  to  all  this.  Uefa  or 
Fifa  must  stop  this  develop- 
ment." he  told  the  German 
magazine  Kicker. 

“The  quality  of  the  game 
must  be  paramount.  It  ap- 
pears that  all  the  fin  an  trial 
possibilities  mast  be  taken 
advantage  of  — to  the  cost 
of  top  players.  It  is  getting 
very  difficult  to  get  your 
body  through  all  this. 

“The  quality  is  suffering. 
Look  at  the  World  Cup  final 
in  1994.  It  kicked  off  at  12 
noon  [when  temperatures 
were  at  their  highest  in  the 
US  but  television  audience 
prospects  were  at  their 
best].  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  football." 


Crossley  and  Sullivan  set 
to  handle  ‘foreign’  duty 


Russell  Thomas 


TWO  English-born  goal- 
keepers. Mark  Crossley 


B keepers.  Mark  Crossley 
and  Neil  Sullivan,  will  feature 
heavily  in  Welsh  and  Scottish 
plans  next  month. 

Nottingham  Forest's  Cross- 
ley.  bom  In  Barnsley,  is  lined 
up  to  make  his  Wales  debut  in 
the  Cardiff  friendly  against 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  while 
Wimbledon's  Sullivan,  bom 
m Surrey,  will  be  in  Scot- 
land’s squad  for  the  World 
Cup  qualifier  with  Estonia  in 
Monaco,  rearranged  after  the 
three-second  fiasco. 

Crossley.  27.  who  qualifies 
under  the  grandparent  rule, 
is  likely  to  be  Bobby  Gould's 
choice  as  a result  of  Neville 
Southall's  self-demotion  and  a 
slip-up  over  Andy  Marriott's 
availability  when  Gould  an- 
nounced the  squad  yesterday. 

Southall.  Wales's  coach, 
and  Gould  both  drew  up 
squads  and.  when  they  com- 
pared lists,  the  Welsh  veteran 
did  not  appear  on  either.  But 
Gould  insisted  it  had  nothing 
io  do  with  the  38-year-old 
■goalkeeper  being  dropped  by 
Evertun. 

"Nev  left  himself  out  but 
it’s  not  that  he's  unhappy 
with  his  rorm.”  said  Gould. 
"His  form's  been  good.  It's 
jusi  ibai  it’s  a friendly,  so  it’s 
a good  opportunity  for  some- 
one else  to  have  a go." 

Crossley's  chances  of 
replacing  Southall  on  Febru- 
ary u also  rose  with  Marri- 
ott. Wrexham's  goalkeeper, 
being  pulled  out  of  the  squad 


Tour  match:  New  Zealand  A v England  XI 


Silverwood 

the  smiling 

killer-diller 


Paul  Weaver  In  Wanganui 


PARANOIA  may  be 
too  strung  a word  but 
these  are  tense  times 
tor  English  cricket 
and  Last  night  there  were 
clear  signs  that  the  manage- 
ment team  had  a touch  of  the 
Wanganui  Wobbles. 

After  returning  a career- 
best  six  for  44  against  New 
Zealand  A at  Victoria  Park, 
the  Yorkshire  fast  bowler 
Chris  Silverwood  remarked: 
“I  hate  anybody  with  a bat  in 
his  hands."  he  said.  "If  I can't 
get  him  out  I feel  I could  kill 
him.  There  is  no  point  being  a 
nice  guy  with  a ball  in  your 
hand." 

Alerted  to  this,  the  very  dip- 
lomatic tour  manager  John 
Barclay  acted  swiftly  to  dispel 
the  notion  that  the  England 
team  might  be  harbouring  a 
serial  killer.  He  rushed  over 
to  see  how  Silver-wood's  com- 
ments were  being  interpreted. 

A powerfully  built  young 
man  and  a karate  black-belt. 
Silverwood  is  probably  physi- 
cally capable  of  homicide.  But 
be  is  also  one  of  the  most  af- 
fable members  of  the  party 
and  was  wearing  a wide  grin 
as  he  uttered  his  words,  so  no 
one  took  him  seriously. 

His  bowling  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  dismiss.  He  made  his 
Test  debut  in  Bulawayo,  tak- 
ing four  wickets  in  the  match, 
and  was  unlucky  to  be 
dropped  in  Harare,  where  his 
county  colleague  Craig  White, 
an  addition  to  the  party,  came 
into  the  side. 

Silverwood  did  not  play  any 
more  first-class  cricket  in 
Zimbabwe  but  played  against 
a New  Zealand  Selection  S3  in 
Palmerston  North  early  on  in 
this  leg,  taking  five  wickets. 
All  the  time  he  has  given  the 
impression  that  he  is  learning 
and  improving. 

Alan  Mull  ally  was  chosen 
ahead  of  him  for  the  Auck- 
land Ttest,  partly  because  the 
Leicestershire  left-armer 
lends  variety  to  the  attack, 
but  now  there  may  have  to  be 
a rethink. 

New  Zealand  A a side  in- 
cluding six  Test  players,  were 
bowled  out  for  181  in  81.1 
overs,  although  Silverwood’s 
figures  did  not  look  so  out- 
standing after  a hostile  last 
hour  in  which  England  lost 
three  wickets  for  30  runs  and 
might  have  lost  more. 

The  pitch  looked  tufty  and 
damp  at  the  start  of  play  and 
it  was  a surprise  when  New 
Zealand  chose  to  bat,  unless 
they  envisage  the  wicket  ex- 
ploding before  the  end.  Eng- 
land were  held  up  — cruelly, 
in  the  context  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Eden  Park  — by  the 
No.  11  Geoff  Allott,  who  sur- 
vived 47  minutes  and  51  halls. 

Andrew  Caddick  also 
bowled  well,  perhaps  his  best 
of  the  tour,  without  much 
luck.  Silverwood  broke 
graham  cmadwick  through  in  the  first  over  of 


Out  of  the  woods Tufhell  shouts  in  vain  but  England  dismissed  New  Zealand  A for  181  yesterday 


the  match  when  he  had  Craig 
Spearman  caught  at  cover 
point.  Then.  in  the  seventh 
over,  he  hod  Phil  Chandler 
leg-before  for  three  and  New 
Zealand  A were  12  for  two. 

It  was  Silverwnod's  second 
speU  immediately  after  lunch, 
however,  which  was  the  more 
impressive.  He  buwled  io 
overs,  moving  the  ball 
sharply  away  at  times,  and 
had  figures  of  three  for  21. 

"I  felt  I bowled  with  good 
: rhythm  and  control  after 
lunch."  he  said.  “I  aim  to  hit 
the  deck  with  a bit  of  pare.  1 
want  to  make  it  difficult  for 
them  not  to  pick  me  for 
Wellington." 

The  coach  David  Lloyd, 
who  seemed  unhappy  that  the 
team  were  playing  again  so 
soon  after  Auckland,  said: 
"Chris  bowled  well.  He's  a 
strong  character.  He's  al- 
ready played  in  u Test  and 
three  one-day  internationals 
and  he's  going  to  play  more 
before  we  go  hunic." 

That  seems  certain.  Unfor- 
tunately Silverwood  was  not 
the  only  fast  bowler  out  to  im- 
press at  Victoria  Park.  Geoff 
Allott,  a left-arm  swing 
bowler,  and  Heath  Davis, 
looking  as  powerful  as  he  did 
in  England  in  law.  were  both 
out  lo  catch  the  eye  of  (he 
New  Zealand  selectors. 

Davis  bad  Mike  Atherton 
caught  behmd  for  five  and 
then  Allott  struck  twice  in 
successive  overs,  having  Nick 
Knight  caught  at  short  leg  for 
11  and  John  Crawley  at 
second  slip  for  five,  so  Eng- 
land were  23  for  three  in  the 
ninth  over.  He  also  had  Nas- 
ser Hussain  dropped  behind 
before  he  had  scored.  Thus 
very  aggressive  opening-pair 
almost  looked  as  if  they  cuuld 
kill  someone,  too. 


Scoreboard 


mwzMumA 


C M Spwman  c Hussain 

b Silverwood  ......  O 

*0  j Murray  c fluML-ll  D rulnoll  . ...  4* 


H Chandler  Ibw  tj  SllvcnnJdd  . 

M J Horne  h Silverwood  

C 2 Harris  c Kninni  b Siivvi««wd 
L G Howoll  c FUrweil  o Silrctwuod  . 

tJ  Ml  IJ*  not  oof  

P j Wiseman  b CadJicfc  ... 
M T Davis  u Aihprlort  b CaUdWi  . . 
R J Ke«nod«  c KntflM  b Cirfl  . .. 

G l Alton  c Muanaui  b Sliwervoad  .- 
E*traa  pn2l_ 


total  (01.  t hirers  i 1B1 

Pan  of  Wtohcts  0.  1J.  IDS.  III.  CM  1M. 
159.  Iftl.  1&». 

tkiwHog*  oilmnmeq  2i>  l-S-U-*!;  Cofl- 
dlck  i5-2-«-2:  wmte  .’-o-u-o  Cwit 
19-4-30-1;  Tulnell  33-13-20-1.  Irani 
6-0-21-0 


urauuro  » 

Pint  Innings 

N V Knight  c Chandler  b Alien  ... 

*M  A Atherton  c Mills  t>  Davu. 

N Hussain  not  ou>  .. . ...  — 

J P Crawley  c Murray  b Alien 

C While  noi  om . ... 

Extras  inbli 


Total  (lor  3.  16  overs) 30 

Ml  at  1G.  17.  23. 

To  bstt  ft  C Irani.  tR  C Russell.  BD8 
Croll.  A R Caddick.  C E W SUvunMOd.  P C 
R TufiHril. 

BrnrUngi  Allot!  7-3-14-2.  Djv.s  7-1- 10-1. 
Kennedy  1-0-M7.  Wiseman  I -0-2-0 
UaHm  B Bowden  and  E waivin 


inners  create  a new  world  order!  Sport  in  brief 


Squash 


David  Hopps,  in  Perth  for  the  fifth  Test,  on  how  Australia's  slow 
bowlers  turned  a series  and  exposed  West  Indies'  shortcomings 


rj  ST  KALIAN  maps  of  has  been  overpowered  in  wickets  on  an  Adelaide  Oval 
f*  ihe  world  occasionally  turn  by  their  unrelenting  ag-  pitch  that  turned  only  mod- 


IOW  Australia’s  slow 
idles’  shortcomings 

chip  from  a spectator  as  he 
wickets  on  an  Adelaide  Oval  strolled  around  the  boundary 


ry  to  alleviate  the  gression  and  antagonism. 
3 '^country's  burden  of  Hearts  have  been  broken. 


3 ^country's  burden  of  Hearts  have  been  broken, 
beins  a i.-.rz-y  island  stuck  in  careers  destroyed. 


after  the  Welsh  FA  learned  he 
was  needed  for  a rearranged 
league  gatne  that  night.  The 
same  applied  to  the  Swansea 
defender  Christian  Edwards. 

Gould  will  probably  pro- 
mote Stockport's  29-year^old 
Paul  Jones  from  stand-by  as 
goalkeeping  cover. 

On  Monday  Sullivan  will 
become  ihe  latest  Crazy  Gang 
member  to  receive  interna- 
tional recognition  when  Craig 
Brown  names  the  26-year-old 
goalkeeper  in  his  squad  to 
foce  Estonia  on  February  12. 

Brown  watched  Sullivan, 
who  also  qualifies  through  a 
grandparent,  against  Man- 
chester United  on  Wednesday 
night  and  is  clear  that  the 
Wimbledon  goalkeeper  has 
joined  Motherwell's  Scott 
Howie  at  the  top  of  the  queue 
to  replace  the  veterans  Jim 
Leighton  and  Andy  Go  ram 
eventually. 

The  Scotland  squad  may 
well  also  feature  the  return  of 
Everton’s  striker  Duncan 

Ferguson. 

WALES  BQUADi  Crossing  iNQItm 
Fotoul:  Janklac  (Hudaer&fieldJ.  Pi  go 
(WdlMrd).  Symons  |Man  Cl  Home 
(Birmingham),  ionxi  (Wimbledon). 
WWHaim  (Waive;,!.  Psmbody,  (Shelf  W|. 
PoMwxon  i enamor.)  savaoo  (Crevrai. 
Hughes  (Luton).  Speed  (Everton),  Otgaa 
I Man  Ul.  Hirtun  l Arsenal)  Mike 
I I Boll  on).  Logg  (Birmingham).  Hnghm 
(Chobeal.  familiars  (luoifm  F) 
ENGLAND  u-21  SQUAD  (European 
j Championship  qualilier  v Italy  Aahion 
Gam.  February  12)-  Day  iCnrslOf  P). 
1 Marafcol  iNorwteftt  Daub  (Lutonl.  Rom. 

S Hughes  (6MB  Areonsl]  Rufus 
| iChdrlion)  Carbon  iDu'by).  Hall 
(Covcniryi.  Sclmoca  iA  Villal,  Radio 
(Norwich).  Bovryor  ILoQdSl.  QmbMo 
(QPfl),  P Murray  (both  OPR).  ft»i»||lio 
(Liverpool)  Hendrio  (Aston  V<ll3J. 
Holland  (Birmingham).  Noskov 
(LelctiSler!  Sewowh  ilpsolchl.  Branch 
(Everton).  Humphrey*  (Shot!  W», 
Hudkurby  (Covw,rtrv) 


the  middle  of  nowhere.  Qan-  Australia,  for  all  their  in- 
tis. the  national  airline,  disputable  position  as  the 
shunts  the  Americas  to  the  best  side  in  the  world,  have 
east,  which  has  the  pleasant  suffered  much  from  this  back- 
effect  of  placing  Australia  in  lash.  Before  they  reversed  the 
the  middle.  Even  more  inge-  trend,  winning  in  the  C-arib- 
nious  is  the  map  that  puts  the  bean  two  years  ago  and  now 
south  at  the  top.  leaving  the  here,  they  had  not  beaten 
country  surveying  the  rest  of  West  Indies  in  a Test  series 


in  Adelaide,  and  one  young- 
gression  and  antagonism,  estly  to  wrap  up  victory  less  ster  nearly  fainted  with 
Hearts  have  been  broken,  than  an  hour  into  the  fourth  excitement, 
careers  destroyed.  day.  Sevan's  match  figures  of  10 

Australia,  for  all  their  in-  “To  be  a good  team  in  the  for  116  set  new  standards  for  a 
disputable  position  as  the  current  environment  you  left-arm  Chinaman  bowler  in 
best  side  in  the  world,  have  have  to  have  variety,  and  that  Tests,  eclipsing  Chuck  Fleet- 
suffered  much  from  this  back-  is  something  the  West  indies  wood-Smith's  10  for  239 
lash.  Before  they  reversed  the  haven’t  had,"  Taylor  said,  against  England  61  years  ago. 


suffered  much  from  this  back- 
lash. Before  they  reversed  the 
trend,  winning  in  the  Carib- 


wood-Smith's  10  for  239 
against  England  61  years  ago. 


bean  two  years  ago  and  Dow  two  spinners  depending  on 
here,  they  had  not  beaten 


"We  can  pick  three  quicks  or  U was  an  extraordinary  ac- 
two  spinners  depending  on  complishment  for  a man 


the  world  like  a benevolent  since  the  mid -Seventies. 


dictator. 

Forever  conscious  that. 


When  the  assault  was  at  its 
fiercest,  in  36  Tests  they  won 


when  geographical  positions  six  and  lost  19.  but  now  the 


of  influence  wore  handed  out, 
it  was  right  there  at  the  back 
of  the  queue.  Australia  vora- 
ciously seeks  out  every  oppor- 
tunity to  present  itself  as  a 
setter  of  trends. 

So  it  is  that  the  victory  over 
West  Indies  in  the  Adelaide 
Test,  by  the  colossal  margin 
of  an  innings  and  133  runs, 


pain  has  receded.  Four  years 
have  elapsed  since  Ambrose 
and  Bishop,  with  Walsh  and 


‘You  have  to  have  variety.  The 
four-quicks  formula  is  outdated’ 


the  situation.  I agree  that  the  i whose  bowling  remains  rela- 


Curamins  in  reserve,  cut  four-quicks  formula  is  out-  tively  untutored  The  West  la- 
the rn  to  the  quick  in  Perth  to  dated.  We  conquered  the  West  dians  have  round  his  googly 
win  the  last  Australian  series.  Indies  in  the  Caribbean  two  devilishly  difficult  to  read. 
Australia  return  to  the  years  ago  knowing  that  they  Less  than  a decade  after 


Less  than  a decade  after 


WACA  tins  weekend  for  the  J would  pick  four  quicks  in  spin  bowling  seemed  obsolete 


last  Test  with  an  unbeatable  every  game,  and  now  we  have  cricket  is  glorying  again  In 


3-1  lead  and  convinced  that  proved  it  wasn't  a flash  in  the  the  romanticism  of  wrist- 


has  been  deemed  not  just  to  Test  cricket  has  undergone  a pan.  You  need  someone  who  spin.  In  Zimbabwe  Paul 
have  retained  the  Frank  Wor-  sea  change.  The  battery  of  can  change  the  pace  of  the  Strang  is  making  rapid  p ra- 


re li  Trophy  but  to  have  con- 1 menacing  fast  bowlers  has  be- 


firroed  the  demise  of  the  all-  come  outmoded. 


pact  attack. 


replaced  by  the  variety  of  a game  with  four  quicks. 


game.  1 wouldn't  like  to  think  gress;  Pakistan  take  pride  in 
that  Australia  would  play  a Mushtaq  Ahmed,  India  in 


There  has  been  no  more  bowling  attack  that  has  wrist- 
fearsome  sight  over  the  past  spin  at  its  heart. 


AnO  Rumble;  South  Africa 


As  an  opening  batsman,  in-  delight  in  Paul  Adams,  Unless 
ured  to  repeated  new-baD  bat-  Ian  Salisbury's  move  to 


two  decades  and  more  than  J Mark  Taylor,  Australia's  I terings,  Taylor  is  well  placed  Surrey  re-energises  his 


four  world-class  West  Indian  captain,  warmed  to  the  theme  J to  make  such  a judgment,  career.  England  can  take  no 


fast  bowlers  working  in  after  Shane  Warne  and  And  the  hordes  of  children  comfort  from  It  all. 


unison.  Every  Test  nation  | Micbael  Sevan  had  taken  16  ) practising  on  Australian  out-  West  Indies'  captain  Court- 


ney Walsh  refuses  to  be 
swayed  by  talk  of  variety  and 
a leg-spin  revolution.  As  a 
long-serving  official  of  the 
Fast  Bowlers’  Unionhe  would 
not  be  expected  to  be.  Any- 
way. for  West  Indies  there 
hardly  seems  much  future  in 
it  — their  most  pramhnent 
leg-spinner,  Ravindra  Dtaan- 
raj,  has  taken  four  wickets  at 
74  runs  each  although,  to  be 
fair,  two  of  his  Tests  were 
against  New  Zealand  and 
Danny  Morrison. 

Dhanraj's  closest  wrist-spin 
rivals  are  Raul  Lewis,  of  Gre- 
nada, and  the  Guyanan  Ma- 
hindra  Nagamootoo.  Both 
were  selected  for  the  West 
Indies'  A tour  of  Sri  Lanka 
last  year  but  a reluctance 
remains  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity at  Test  level 

But  Walsh  preferred  to 
blame  West  Indies'  fragile 
batting  for  his  first  series  de- 
feat as  captain.  "We  haven't 
scored  300  or  batted  for  a toll 
day  at  any  time  in  the  last  two 
Test  series.  Thar  has  to  be 
very  disappointing." 

West  Indies  are  still  wedded 
to  pace  and  will  remain  so  as 
long  as  many  Caribbean 
pitches  remain  uneven.  But  it 
is  no  longer  certain  that  they 
have  the  Cast  bowlers  to  ex- 
ploit them.  No  one  can  confi- 
dently state  that  Walsh  and 
Ambrose  will  both  be  running 
in  against  England  next  win- 
ter. Perhaps  that  will  raise 
half  a smile  in  Wanganui. 


Jansher  Khan,  the  world 
No.  1,  has  told  the  Proces- 
sional Squash  Association 
that  he  did  not  write  a letter 
highly  critical  of  it  that  The 
Squash  Player  magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  belief  that  it  was 
from  him. 

The  letter  claimed  the  PSA 
was  led  by  "white  officials” 
who  were  not  pushing  for 
Olympic  recognition  because 
the  gold  medal  would  almost 
certainly  be  won  by  an  Asian. 
The  eight-times  world  cham- 
pion says  he  is  "outraged"  by 
the  affair  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  letter. 


Equestrianism 

Dollar  Girl,  ridden  by  Nick 
Skelton,  was  showjumping's 
top  money-winner  of  1696 
with  earnings  of  £225,829. 
writes  John  Kerr.  The  17-year- 
old  mare  was  last  month  sent 
to  Mexico  for  breeding  by  the 
Swiss  owner  Joe  Haller. 


Tennis 

Greg  Rusedski,  the  British 
No.  2.  reached  the  quarter-fiu- 
als  or  the  Croatian  indoor 
championship  in  Zagreb  yes- 
terday by  beating  the  third 
seed,  the  Dutchman  Jan  Sie- 
merink.  4-6.  6-3.  6-2.  His  next 
opponent  will  be  Martin 
Damm  of  the  Czech  Republic, 
whom  he  beat  in  the  final  of 
the  Beijing  Open  In  October. 


Knee  trouble  forces  McDermott 
to  give  up  on  comebacks 


Speight  changes  status  to  change  counties 


A CHRONIC  knee  condi- 
tion coupled  with  in- 


/\tion  coupled  with  In- 
creased business  interests 
yesterday  forced  Craig 
McDermott.  Australia’s 
second  most  successful 
bowler  of  all  time,  to  retire 
at  the  age  of  31. 

"I'm  out  of  comebacks.” 
said  the  fast  bowler  as  he 
fought  back  the  tears.  “I've 


had  four  and  I’ve  returned 
from  all  of  them  stronger, 
but  this  time  the  desire  is 
not  there.” 

The  Queenslander  made 
his  Test  debut  against  West 
Indies  as  a 19-year-old  and 
finished  with  291  wickets 
from  71  Tests  at  28.63.  Den- 
nis Lillee  took  355  at  23.92 
in  70  Tests. 


SUSSEX'S  Martin  Speight 
was  yesterday  successful 


was  yesterday  successful 
in  his  bid  to  get  the  England 
Cricket  Board  to  change  his 
status  from  list  one  to  Ust 
two,  opening  the  door  for  him 
to  leave  his  county  of  10 
years. 

It  means  the  29-year-old.  who 
wants  to  keep  wicket  but  is  be- 
hind the  captain  Peter  Moores 
in  the  pecking  order  at  Sussex, 
can  now  join  a county  that  has 


signed  two  list  one  players  in 
the  past  five  years  and  could 
be  on  his  way  to  Durham. 

“In  order  to  ftirther  my 
career  I had  no  other  option 
than  to  attempt  to  change  my 
status,”  said  Speight. 

Clive  Lloyd,  West  Indies' 
team  manager,  yesterday  crit- 
icised his  vice-captain  Brian 
Lara  as  well  as  the  selectors 
after  Australia  defeated  bis 
side  by  an  innings  and  183 


runs  this  week,  their  heaviest 
Test  defeat  in  40  years. 

“Brian's  one  of  those  bats- 
men who  likes  to  score 
quickly  but  he's  got  to  realise 
in  Test  cricket  he's  got  to 
work  harder,"  said  Lloyd. 

“We  still  haven’t  got  a good 
opening  pair  yet,”  he  added. 
“Our  middle  order  is  still 
there  or  thereabouts  and  our 
back-up  bowlers  haven't  been 
too  good.” 


Motor  Racing 

Williams  will  use  Renault  en- 
gines for  at  least  another  two 
years  even  though  the  French 
manufacturer  is  withdrawing 
from  grand  prLv  meins  at  thf 
end  of  this  season.  Renault 
have  agreed  to  sell  their 
know-how. 


Bowls 

England's  Andy  Thomson  is 
within  sight  of  bis  third 
world  indoor  title  hi  four 
years  after  reaching  the  semi- 
finals of  the  $»!$<  Singles 
Championship  in  Heston  by 
beating  the  Australian  lan 
Sehubnck.  the  winner, 
4—7,  7—4,  7— J.  7-6. 
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|_RUGBY  UNION:  CAPTAINS  ON  PARADE 

1 

raps  Rowell 
baiters 


Rob«ft  Ariuaii  ung 

THE!  England  squad 
have  complete  confi- 
dence In  Jack  Rowell 
as  England  coach  and 
in  the  way  they  are  being  pre- 
pared Tor  the  Five  Nations 
Championship,  declared  Phil 
de  Glanville,  the  England  cap- 
tain, at  the  team's  Richmond 
hotel  yesterday.  De  Glanville 
firmly  rejected  the  charge  by 
the  former  England  manager 
Geoff  Cooke  that  Rowell  was 
confusing  the  players  with 
"mumbo  jumbo”  about  inter- 
active rugby  and  failing  to 
communicate  tactical  ideas  in 
a dear  manner. 

Cooke  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  upset  squad 
preparations  during  the 
build-up  to  tomorrow's  Cal- 
cutta Cup  match  against  Scot- 
land, insisted  the  England 
skipper,  who  was  a member 
of  Cooke's  EngianH  squad  in 
1993-94. 

This  week's  vitriolic  attack 
by  Cooke  on  Rowell  followed 
similar  criticism  by  the  for- 
mer England  coach  Dick  Best 
shortly  before  the  pre-Christ- 
mas international  against  the 
New  Zealand  Barbarians 
which  England  lost. 

“I  don’t  know  why  people 
are  trying  to  pash  for  cracks 
that  don’t  exist,”  said  De 
Glanville,  who  has  worked 
closely  with  Rowell  at  club 
and  international  level  for  the 
past  seven  years.  “True  or 
not,  it’s  something  that  ramp 
from  within  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball Union.  There  are  no 
cracks  within  the  squad.  We 
are  all  firmly  behind  Jack,  it's 
as  simple  as  that” 

De  Glanville,  who  leads 
England  for  the  third  time 
since  being  made  captain  last 
October,  said  the  players 
needed  to  focus  on  the  game 
in  hand  rather  than  mi  politi- 
cal in-fighting  which  has  been 
on  the  increase  this  season.  “I 
don’t  know  why  people  say 
these  things,  particularly  two 
or  three  days  before  an  inter- 
national. These  are  people 
who  have  been  involved  in  an 
England  set-up  and  who  know 
how  potentially  disruptive 
their  remarks  could  be. 

"People  have  their  own 
views  and  can  say  what  they 
like  but  certainly  the  timing 
could  be  a bit  better.  So  far  as 
the  players  are  concerned  it 
[Rowell’s  coaching!  is  not  an 
issue.  People  need  to  look  at 


their  calendars  a bit  more 
closely  before  saying 
things  within  the  squad  we 
are  very  dear  about  the  way 
we  want  to  play  the  game.” 

England’s  squad  prepara- 
tions were  now  “very  close” 
to  Ideal,  suggested  De  Glan- 
ville, who  has  the  substantial 
yardstick  of  five  league  titles 
and  five  cup  triumphs  with 
Bath  against  which  to  mea- 
sure the  quality  of  coaching 
and  training  at  national  level. 

"This  week  we  had  Eng- 
land, England  A ami  the 
Under-2l  side  all  training 
together  on  the  same  couple 
of  pilches  at  Bisham  Abbey,” 
he  said.  “That  sort  of  contact 
did  not  exist  between  the 
sides  three  or  four  years  ago. 

"The  overall  aim  is  to  build 
a massively  strong  squad  of 
around  30  players,  all  of 
whom  are  capable  of  playing 
for  England  at  any  stage. 
When . there  are  injuries  or 
loss  of  form  we  need  to  have 
new  caps  available  who  can 
step  in  without  any  loss  of 
concentration  an  the  part  of 
the  team.” 

De  Glanville  admitted  he 
felt  aggrieved  whenever  the 
Twickenham  crowd  showed 
displeasure  at  a decision  to 
kick  penalties  rather  than 
run  the  hall.  “International 
rugby  is  about  winning  and  to 
do  that  you  have  to  accumu- 
late points,"  he  insisted. 
"When  we  get  penalties 
within  range  well  kick  them 
and  hopefully  take  the  points. 
Perhaps  those  who  boo  the  de- 
cision to  kick  don't  really 
understand  the  game.” 

The  traditional  intensity  of 
Five  Nations  matches  should 
not  be  allowed  to  smother  the 
game  or  prevent  decision 
makers  from  expressing 
themselves,  suggested  De 
Glanville.  “I  think  everyone 
realises  the  Five  Nations  is 
different  and  has  become 
more  than  just  another  game 
of  rugby.”  he  said,  “But  I 
hope  we  can  give  the  crowd 
the  opportunity  to  get  behind 
us  and  that  we  don't  get  too 
strait-jacketed  by  the  event 

'It's  my  fervent  hope  for 
northern-hemisphere  rugby 
that  the  championship  will  be 
a positive  contribution  and 
that  we  can  take  up  the  stan- 
dards we  have  set  at  club 
level  this  season.  I don’t  want 
the  players  to  panic  under 
pressure  and  start  thinking 
■My  God,  we’d  better  go  into 
our  shells'.” 


Wales  relieved  as  Howley 
is  passed  fit  to  face  Irish 


Robert  howley  has 
been  declared  fit  for 
tomorrow's  Five  Nations  en- 
counter against  Ireland  in 
Cardiff,  so  taking  his  unbro- 
ken run  as  Wales’s  scrum-half 
to  14  matches. 

The  Cardiff  player  has  been 
struggling  for  10  days  with 
shoulder  ligaments  he  dam- 
aged during  training  last 
week.  But  he  took  foil  part  in 
vesterday’s  training  session 
behind  closed  doors  at  Sophia 
Gardens. 

••It  is  a huge  relief,”  said 
Howley.  "It  would  have  been 
a real  blow  to  miss  this  game, 


particularly  after  our  perfor- 
mance in  Scotland  which  has 
established  much-needed 
momentum.” 

"Rob's  fitness  is  obviously 
a big  boost  for  us,”  said  the 
Wales  captain  Jonathan 
Humphreys. 

But  Wales,  who  have  suf- 
fered a number  of  injury  and 
illness  worries  among  their 
squad  this  week,  will  be  with- 
out the  Cardiff  flanker  Gwyn 
Jones  on  the  replacements 
bench.  Jones  has  pulled  out 
with  a strained  ankle.  Ebbw 
Vale’s  captain  Kingsley  Jones 
replaces  him. 


Leading  man . . . ‘Scotland  go  down  to  Twickenham  without  the  burden  of  high  public  expectation.  1 know  who  is  going  to  win,’  says  Rob  Wainwright  photograph:  davio  Rogers 

Fear  of  failure  drives  Wainwright 


Eddie  Butler  on  the  captain  who  is  determined,  in  his  own  quiet 
way,  to  give  Scotland  something  to  shout  about  at  Twickenham 


Deciding  what  to 
say  and  how  to  say 
it  is  a tricky  task 
for  a captain.  Fac- 
ing the  media  must 
be  for  harder  than,  making 
rugby  decisions.  “Heads  or 
tails?  Tricky-  Scrum  or  line- 
out?.  Such  a choice.”  Phil  de 
Glanville  of  England  has  opt- 
ed not  so  much  for  the  "Say 
absolutely  nothing”  school  of 
communication  as  the  “Give 
nothing  away”  iin» 

All  the  media  training 
courses  no  doubt  suggest 
otherwise  but  saying  nothing 
nicely  is  not  half  as  interest- 
ing as  being  the  grump  who 
does  not  say  anything  at  an. 
Whatever  bis  awareness  on 
the  field,  de  Glanville  has  rap- 
idly become  the  wariest  cap- 
tain off  it 

Others  have  been  more 
forthcoming.  Rob  Wain- 
wright for  example,  gave  an 


upbeat  description  of  the 
state  of  play  in  Scotland  be- 
fore the  first  game  against 
Wales.  **We  even  won  a game 
before  Christmas.”  he  said, 
and  he  went  as  for  as  to  add 
that  “things  are  pretty  rosy 
up  here". 

He  should  have  known  bet- 
ter. The  next  thing  he  knew, 
Scott  Quinn  ell  was  coming  off 
the  back  of  the  scrum  and 
bowling  him  over.  Wales 
scored  three  tries  in  five  min- 
utes. Scotland  were  only  rosy- 
faced. 

Now  one  can  see  why  Phil 
de  Glanville  is  doing  it  his 
way.  The  reaction  to  Scot- 
land’s defeat  was  quite  stem. 
It  was  suddenly  apparent  to 
one  and  all  that  Wainwright 
was  out  of  contention  for  the 
captaincy  of  the  Lions;  he  was 

not  only  out  of  position  at 
No.  8 but  be  woold  be  lucky  to 
keep  his  place  at  all  in  the 


Scottish  team.  He  was  too  old 
and  unfit. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Wain- 
wright did  not  have  the  best 
of  games  against  Wales  but 
the  decision  to  play  him  in 
the  first  place  after  such  a 
long  lay-off  through  groin  and 
Achilles  tendon  Injuries  auto- 
matically carried  with  it  a 
risk  that  at  some  stage  he 
would  be  exposed,  especially 
against  a runner  as  explosive 
asQuinnelL 

It  is  also  fair  to  say  that 
since  the  Murrayfield  defeat 
Wainwright  has  shrunk  back 
into  a trendier  non-committal 
stance. 

He  is  bright  enough  to  ma- 
nipulate the  situation  prior  to 
the  England  game  and  articu- 
late the  notion  that  the  pres- 
sure is  off  in  contrast  to  the 
past  two  seasons  when  the  fix- 
ture has  had  Grand  Slam  con- 
notations and  Scotland  have 


lost  But  the  captain  is  more 
cautious  now.  If  he  does  give 
anything  away,  it  tends  to  be 
an  apology. 

Even  before  the  Five 
Nations  started  he  was  look- 
ing back  to  the  Grand  Slam 
game  with  England  at 
Murrayfield  and  rueing  the 
feet  that  he  did  not  fully  stoke 
the  Scottish  changing-room 
fire,  for  fear  of  leaving  the 
lads  on  jelly  legs. 

Now  he  apologises  for  being 
“Out  of  it,  certainly  not  up  for 
it"  for  his  club  Watsonians  in 
last  Saturday’s  encounter 
with  Currie  in  the  Scottish 
First  Division.  "It’s  difficult 
to  operate  at  one  level  when 
there’s  so  much  going  on  at 
another.  I wish  I could  man- 
age it” 

He  apologises  for  the  lack  of 
intensity  — “something  we’ve 
worked  so  hard  to  make  a fea- 
ture of  our  play  for  80  min- 
utes" — in  those  femous  five 
minutes  against  the  Welsh. 
Sorry  for  this,  sorry  for  that 
There  is  a note  of  resignation 
that  is  only  countered  at  the 


last  moment  when  he  sweeps 
it  all  together  and  makes  his 
pledge.  “I  make  a verbal  com- 
mitment that  things  will  be 
better  against  England." 

. There  is  something  about 
him  that  makes  one  want  to 
say  that  there  Is  no  need  to 
apologise,  that  very  few 
people  — and  all  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly dull  — have  ever 
managed  to  sustain  a full  ap- 
petite season  in  season  out. 
Wainwright  speaks  in  a bass 
whisper  and  such  a dead-posh 
Scottish  that  only  the  faintest 
curl  of  the  vowed  keeps  him 
north  of  the  Queen’s  English. 
And  yet  he  has  a track  record 
of  managing  the  Scottish 
changing-room  so  well,  of 
booming  them  to  passionate 
heights  that  they  consistently 
played  above  themselves  — 
until,  at  least,  the  last  two  big 
occasions. 

Perhaps  the  charm  is  wear- 
ing off  Perhaps  the  moun- 
tain-walking, all-shooting.  aH- 
fishing,  army-doctoring,  malt- 
sipping  rugby-playing 
eccentric  has  lost  h is  place  in 


the  glucose  drinks  of  the  new 
game. 

It  is  unlikely.  Scotland  have 
Saint  Gregor  back  at  No.  10. 
Wainwright  is  two  matches 
fitter  with  points  to  prove  and 
scores  to  settle.  The  fear  of 
doing  badly  at  Twickenham  is 
much  more  likely  to  inspire 
Scotland  than  the  expectation 
to  beat  Wales  at  home.  “Scot- 
land go  down  to  Twickenham 
without  the  burden  of  high 
public  expectation.  I know 
who  is  going  to  win,”  says 
Wainwright 

If  things  go  well,  expect  an 
end  to  apology.  The  bass 
whisper  will  announce  that 
“that  was  a wee  bit  better". 
And  his  nose  will  sniff-snort 
with  its  strangp  chuckle.  If 
things  go  badly,  then  the  best 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  still  de- 
cline to  say  sorry  but  invite 
the  media  instead  to  a foil  de- 
briefing and  game-analysis  at 
the  end  of  a 20-mile  hike 
across  the  glen.  Raw  hare  will 
be  served  In  a cave  with  a 
dram.  It  is  better  than  saying 
nothingnioely. 


* 


Snooker 


IN**"' 


King  for  more 
than  a day 


Clive  Everton 


MARK  KING,  who  beat  the 
six-times  world  cham- 
pion Steve  Davis  on  the  final 
black  in  the  first  round,  yes- 
terday  reached  the  semi-fin- 
als of  the  Regal  Welsh  Open  at 
Newport.  He  beat  Fergal 
O'Brien  5-2  to  book  a place 
against  the  holder,  the  21- 
year-old  Welshman  Mark  Wil- 
liams, this  afternoon. 

King’s  win  over  O’Brien, 
one  or  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land’s team  that  reached  the 
World  Cup  final  in  November, 
showed  neither  player  at  his 
best.  “There  was  so  much 
pressure  cm  us  to  reach  a 
semi-final  for  the  first  time;" 
said  the  24-year-old  King,  who 
earlier  this  month  male  con- 
secutive total  clearances  of 
143  and  137.  ... 

King  opened  a 2-0  lead  be- 
fore O’Brien,  who  had  elimi- 
nated the  world  No.  3 Peter 
Ebdon  two  rounds  earlier, 
levelled.  He  won  the  third  and 
fourth  frames  with  breaks  of 
73,  70  and  63  but  found  him- 
self trapped  in  a snooker  on 
the  yellow  In  the  fifth,  leaving 
a free  ball  from  which  King 
went  ahead  3-2.  . 

A doubled  pink  made  mat 
4-2  and,  when  the  Dubliner 
missed  a routine  red  midway 
through  the  seventh  frame. 
King  concluded  the  proceed- 
ings with  a run  of  41; 

Tonight's  semi-final  will  be 
between  John  Parrott  and 
either  Stephen  Hendry  or  the 
Terry  Murphy,  tire  Northern 
Ireland  World  Cup  player 
who  has  eliminated  Ronnie 
O’Sullivan  and  Nigel  Bond. 


Athletics 


Ward  urges  shelving  of  funding 


Duncan  Maekay 


TONY  WARD,  the  British 
Athletic  Federation’s 
former  spokesman,  has 
demanded  National  Lottery 
money  be  withheld  until  the 
troubled  sport  pots  its  house 
in  order. 

“The  athletes  should  get  the 
money  because  they 'need  it 
but  the  Federation  need  to 
sort  themselves  out  before 
they  get  any  help.”  said  Ward, 
sacked  by  the  BAF  earlier 
this  month  after  10  years'  ser- 
vice. "This  idea  that  the  sport 


Results 


Soccer 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMMKATIONi 
Pfcrt  PtrtdoM  Araanal  3.  Brtttot  C 2. 
CWi  WHS  ro— 4 rrt*iri  Cmfflln 


UU  4.  Ortteh  Totocom  L 
SPANISH  CUPi  Mr*  rowwd, 

Ttaartfa  o.  Rni  Botfa  Z 
Uaidi  1.  <Mi  Vigo  v,  nmueo  Madrid  2. 
Comport*  0;  ftoyo ViHocono  iBJraiuj- 
dtwm  S;  Racing  Samndar  1.  Atttatte  Bil- 
bao 0;  us  Paimu  0.  V Kendo  ?, 

Golf 

BOON  CLA>»C  (Putt,  Ana):  Hra* 
(OH/Vp  unto**  otttod):  MO  Tumor 


rwM  wavira  « *«■■««« 

(MZLMPNoMio  (N2J.STW  Grady  (Art): 
MnwntaBB.  OS  P O’MsgrtJAutt  M 
WhDomau»n  (NZ);  F Coup!**  (U£fc  RPwn- 
pUng  Mbs).  0*  T EMott  (Aus);  P Sector 
(AM*  K TomaH  !Japan}s  L Psisora  (Am): 
R Hutson;  S aims  fM):  d Baurtsdon 

aRiar*?6J£S£iSsi 

atfSaORKSaBj 

E Bautt  (NZfc  O Clarita:  J Daly  (US*  R 
WHBs  (Aut);  P EalMB  PMswminnw  (Agfc 

C Mpmaotiwlt  r AWnoy  (Am);  PH*£ 
rlnaBMU  P Broadhont  M A Mania  ISpkR 
Chapman.  T1  STrit (Art)! LWawwtxxfc D 
atwalSwi];  O Carian  W RUay  (Ma&  J 


Cooper  (AuaK  R OwN  (Mil  K Ow* 
(Aua);  t Pyman;  j wada  (Aut):  a Cotton;  P 
Lowd  (Aim):  H Roltarty:  C Mown:  M 
Roberta;  D HIMlna.  T*  A Shemore*:  U 
Goggin  (Aus);  Ivfaoanam:  T Goga<«  (Gar); 


is  not  In  crisis  is  nonsense.  It 
is  a sport  in  crisis.” 

Ward’s  call  for  £4  million 
worth  of  National  Lottery 
ftmds  not  to  be  given  to  the 
BAF  until  a top  management 
consultant  has  been  sent  in  to 
review  its  internal  structures 
was  the  centrepiece  of  a six- 
point  plan  be  revealed  yester- 
day to  save  the  troubled  sport 

British  athletics  has  been 
in  turmoil  since  Peter  Rad- 
ford resigned  as  the  BAFs  ex- 
ecutive chairman  two  weeks 
ago.  He  was  In  talks  with  Ken 
RickhUSSfthe  riTmlq-man  of  the 
BAF  council,  last  night  to 


A Bonwt  (Swttzj;  R BaxdU-R  MtUmfl;  P 
Devanport  (NZ):  J Rotaare  L Stephen 
(Aus):  J l Gww  P=0;  M Umg  (NZ);  p 
UcGlrtoy;  3 Lamer  (Aw);  M Ftrry  (FrJ:  3 

|;J  


in  (Aus); -S  Layvock  (AuaftPcrup- 
I C Gray  (Aus);  d OuIorb  J Haegg. 
re);  R Munte  (Nett):  E Ba  (SAfi  S 


BoWnton  (AusL'-S 
miiuWCr 

man  (6wo); 

Allan  (Art);  R Staph***  (Aus);  J WSgraj 
(Aus);  K Han  (Burma);  R McFnrtona;  b 
Eeob  (Art):  T Price  (Aus):  S Torrance:  A 
CUwdon:  S Apptobjr  (Am):  S Scahlfl  (NZh 
O Cole  (Altai;  O Small  (Ng);  D Elliott  (Art). 
t«  w Smith  (AusH  C Jones  (Am):  A Cojja 
(Owl;  S Conran  (Anal;  P Tarawlnan  (US); 
S AIM*  (HZ);  a Joyner  [Aus);  O Karisson 

(Sum):  I Oarttrt;  J Spenea:  G Orr  J Tosrtv 

Bond  (US);  N O' Hem  (Aut).  75  B Lane;  U 
Daria;  J Senden  (Aua);  S Sower  (Gori;  P 
Baker;  A Hunter;  T Gala  (Art).-  S Sostoo- 
\wr  N smau  (Alar,  s Porch  (Art);  M Hall- 
berg  (Swej;  R Green  (Art);  C Party  (Art); 
P Had  Worn  (Sam):  M Oayw  WD 
Howell.  7s  G Evan*;  u Mouiantt  P Mo- 
loney (Art);  R Drummond;  A Glfligan 
(Art);  S Richardson;  B Ogle  (Aus)r  P Lm*- 
riK  P Povrisr  {AiMX  B Sheerer  (Artfc  R 
KpriMon  t$we);  O Moore  (Aua).  77  O Fan- 
don  (Aw);  A Fcrahrand  fSwsU  P Go* 
(Aus):  A Palmer  (Aush  P Tam*ufl  D 
Dunakey  (US):  K Erikneon  M.  IS  P 
Pufte  (Swe);  P Pries;  M Harwood  (Aua);  J 
K»  (Can):  u Eeob  (Aus);  N Fastt  (Swe);  T 
151  te  (Art)-  r*  O King  (Auat  J Lomas:  M 
Grenbarg  (SweL  ■ Baker-finch  (Aus);  R 
Bums. 

Tennis 

cmoatiam  ms  mdoor  tourka- 
mn  (Zagreb):  Bsss "«f  wurt  C Re- 
bt  J Slemerfnfc  (Nam)  4-5. 
5-3,  6-S  A IbdolsscM  (Got)  IX  A Votnoa 


discuss  when  he  should  leave 
the  organisation  to  take  up 
his  new  post  at  Brunei 
University. 

"The  sport  needs  to  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  itself,” 
Ward  said.  “It’s  another 
chance  for  the  sport  but  I 
doubt  it  will  take  it.” 

Meanwhile  the  sport's  ad- 
ministrators have  denied 
claims  from  Michael  John- 
son's agent  that  the  American 
sprinter  has  been  paid  around 
SASJOOO  to  settle  a row  with 
the  BAF. 

Brad  Hunt  has  said  that  the 
International  Amateur  Ath- 


(Rom]  r-e,  7-fi;  H Ami  (Mor)  DtD  Prinosh 
(Ger)  7-5.  e^;T  laqrial  ($w«)  M K AlMfli 
(Mor)  6-3,  o-o;  O Nurivrti  (Croj  M T 
Johansson  (Sws)  7-6,  S-A 
SHAWQHAI  OWN  Ham  Kaoamt  rnairit 
J IPnaeo  (US)  at  L Jontson  (Sws)  B-2. 
B-l:l  Pass  (India)  M T Nydohl  (Swa)  6-a. 
B-Sfc  5 nww  (NZ)  bt  F D*  Wall  (Bat)  5-3. 
*-6. 7-5;  J Knoatak  (Slovak)  bt  O Ogera- 
dov  (Uri>)  3-6, 6-0.  B-3;  J Oolmsrd  (Fr)  Dt 
T Champion  |ft)HH.|4;0  6*hM* 
(Fr)  bt  JGimatMtnJS)  7-5.  7-6;  A Vat. 
lu*  (Rus)  bt  E Ran  (Hr)  6-7, 6-*.  6-1. 
WOMBS'*  PAN  PACmc  OPEN  (Tokyo). 
Saooad  raaoifa  A Hrttar  (Get)  bt  K Po 
(US)  IW.  6-3:  A Doatzer  (SA>  m l SpWM 
(Rom)  B-s.  B-4;  L Davenport  (US)  M 
T Tausugam  (Thai)  M,  6-1;  I MjJoG 

tpn)  bt  A Sodraaa  (Japan)  c 

— ren—  (Sp)  bt  K BMgefi  (Nett)  7-«. 
1-6.  6-3:  ■ Sohufa  MoCarttiy  (NBtn)  M N 
I)  7-6. 7-5. 


Basketball 

NBAs  Qarian  05.  ImSana  it*.  Oawtana 
es.  NT  75;  OatraQ  8&  Portbnd  8P.  Uamnoa. 
Boston  83.  Oriaodo  1IZ  RmentaiaScPhUa- 
delpMa  101.  Toronto  00.  San  Araonfo  SE  LA 
Lams  SR  Golden  Srta  66,  Sastda  111. 

Bowls 

WORLD  INDOOR  CWBM  JPrrttOO); 

A 


l Eng)  bt  i Schuback  (Aus)  4^7.  t-t.  7-4, 
7-6;  H DbM  (Scot)  Dt  T Allcock  (Eng)  7-5. 
7-4,  5-7,  6-7.  7-4. 

lea  Hockey 

wmuuaii  UscMinr  5.  Newa®. 
Do  3. 


letic  Federation,  the  sport's 
governing  body,  paid  to  settle 
a dispute  after  Johnson 
pulled  out  of  a date  to  run  at 
Crystal  Palace  last  July. 

The  agent  said  Radford  had 
“reneged”  on  an  agreement  to 
pay  Johnson  the  £45,000  for 
appearing  at  the  event,  so  the 
double  Olympic  champion 
pulled  out. 

But  Radford  yesterday  de- 
nied Hunt’s  version  of  events 
and  an  IAAF  spokesman 
Georgio  Reiner!  said:  “We 
have  made  no  payment  to 
Johnson  for  this  and  nor  do 
we  plan  to.” 


PHSMU9R  LCAOUKr  Ouikflord  SO.  Poser- 
Dorougn  1:  Kingston  4,  Solihull  4 lot 
Kingston  wan  4-3  an  pens). 

NHLi  ButUto  1 Pittsburgh  1:  Detroit  0. 
pnoenu  3;  New  J oraay  1.  Ottawa  I lot); 
Toronto  0.  St  Louis  4;  Washington.).  Phila- 
delphia Z Dallas  3.  Ananeun  1;  Cotomao 
6 Loo  Angelas  a Edmonton  3.  Ban  Joss  1. 

Cricket 

SHEFFtflLO  BHKLSt  Brirt#**i  Queens- 
land 179-  W Australia  102-4. 

NSW  290  <M  Staler  71).  Victoria  12-1 

Snooker 

WELSH  onoi  (Newport)' 

■ King  (Eng)  N F O'Brian  (Ira)  5-2 


Fixtures 


(730  unless  StSIM) 

Soccer 

MATtONWtM  LEMUB:  Third  OhMn 

Coichestsr  v Torquay  (745) ; Piittam  « Cor - 
dltt  (745 k BwansH  * Cambridge  uttt 
PAI  NATIONAL  IMHIB  Prandor  Dh,- 
woin  St  Pamas  Att  * Deny  C (7.45). 

Rugby  Union 

A BrmHAnoNALSt  England  v Scot- 
land (3.0.  Stoop  Mamoriai  Ground): 
Emarglng  Wales  v Ireland  (7.15, 
Pontypridd). 

IHH  prrBSUTKMAli  England  v setu- 
lanfl  (T  O.  Stoop  Memorial  Ground).  Whies 
v Ireland  (Z3C,  Bridgend). 


Ceron  to  give 
London  a miss 


THE  three-tune  champion 
I Dionido  Ceron  of  Mex- 
ico will  miss  this  year’s 
London  Marathon  on  April 
13  to  run  in  Boston  instead. 

Ceron  said:  “London  has 
become  very  special  to  me. 
But  it  is  time  to  take  a look 
at  my  race  career  and 
tackle  new  events.  I hope  to 
return  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future." 

It  leaves  the  way  open  for 
Richard  Nerurkar  or  Paul 
Evans  to  become  the  first 
British  man  to  win  the  race 
Since  Eamonn  Martin  in 
1993. 


TOUR  MATCH!  England  -A'  v Otago 
(Bristol). 

AMOLO-WEL5H  CUPl  Pofti  2Al  BbfcW 
Vale  v London  Irisn  (7.0). 

CLUB  MATCMBSf  Bath  v Richmond 
(7.1S);  Coventry  v Leicester;  London  Scot- 
ton  v Watsonians.  Newcastle  v Borough- 
mutr;  Northampton  * Gala;  Oxford  Urtv  » 
Penguins  (7.1S):  Rugby  v Lountnorough 
Suits:  Newport  v Pontypoot  (7.0). 

Rugby  League 

FMEMDLV  HATCH!  Leigh  V OkPuun. 

Basketball 

BUDWHSER  LEAQUEi  Worthing  V 
Thamaa  Valley  (B.0). 

Ice  Hockey 

SUPGRLEAfiUBi  Sneffleld  v Manchester. 

Hockey 

■HOLISM  SCHOOLS  INDOOR  CHAMM- 
OHWIPSr  UnVcr-IBi  (9.10,  Crystal 
Palace), 


• Telford  Tlgere  have  had  four  points  de- 
ducted lor  fielding  an  InMIsttHe  player  In 
two  of  their  Premier  League  lea  hockey 
games  Wa  season.  The  dub  pldyttf  Ptul 
B idler  in  their  8-5  win  over  Medway  on 
January  18  and  In  the  4-2  suecaw  against 
Swindon  mo  following  day  even  though  he 
was  regtatarad  with  Peterborough.  The 
British  Ice  hockey  AaaodaUon  hove  or- 
dered the  matches  to  go  down  as  8-0  wins 
ferSnmton  OM  Medway,  but  scorers'  and 
netml riders'  statistics  wffl  stand. 


Badminton 


Muggeridge  out  to  make 
a national  point  to  Baddeley 


Richard  Jago 


JOANNE  MUGGERIDGE, 
who  claims  the  England 
manager  Steve  Baddeley  has 
treated  her  “unfairly,”  will 
try  to  prove  her  point  by  win- 
ning the  women's  singles  title 
at  the  English  National 
Championships  in  Norwich 
starting  today. 

Muggeridge  was  recently 
dropped  from  the  national 
squad  after  failing  to  play  in 


three  Friends  Provident  Brit- 
ish Grand  Slam  tournaments 
this  season.  Twice  she 
claimed  she  was  injured;  the 
other  time  she  played  in  the 
German  Bundesiiga. 

‘1  don’t  think  it's  fair  if  you 
are  injured  and  thrown  out," 
said  Muggeridge.  "I  can 
understand  if  I had  done 
something  wrong  but  1 
haven't.  I don’t  know  why  he 
treats  me  like  this.  I still 
think  I am  the  leading 
player." 


Ski  Hotline 

The  Latest  snow  and  weather 
reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 

By  phone  or  fax  call:  — ^ ~ 2^ 

0891  002  006 


SkiFax 

0897  300  350 

An  overview  of  where  to  find  the  best  snow  - by  fax. 

Call  SKIFAX  - the  Ski  Facts. 

Ski  Direct 

0990  393  392 

Call  to  receive  8 voice  or  fax  reports  at  a discounted  rate. 
Payment  is  by  credit  card. 

CaiaraOBVI  Not  eta*  5»  k»un  *t  au.  no*.  Cau  re  0897  fee,  cost  Cl  So  trial  c«i£  to 
hgq  nm.  m bums)  m bt  Huntu  who.  a mqduct  c*  newstb.  aj  wtaSHMcm  siren.  G3 
BAZ.  Hajve  ona  133  3*6. 


TZvGuardian  ^interactive 


Silverwood  comes 


s7)o//<5uardian 


JORDAN  SHOWS  OFF  ITS  FIVE-MILLION-POUND  BABY 


New  car,  new  Schumacher 


Hoddle  looks  happy  with  Adams 


David  Lacey  on  a leadership  dilemma  for 
England’s  coach  before  the  Italy  game 


TONY  ADAMS  may 
retain  the  England 
captaincy  despite  the 
return  of  Alan 
Shearer  for  the  World  Cup 
qualifier  against  Italy  at 
Wembley  on  Wednesday 
week.  Shearer  was  Glenn 
Hoddle’s  original  choice  to 
lead  the  side  but  the  England 
coach  is  keeping  an  open 
mind  on  the  subject 


Adams  led  England  with 
distinction  in ' Euro  96  hut 
missed  the  start  of  the  season 
after  a further  operation  on 
the  knee  that  had  kept  him 
out  for  Arsenal  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  Having 
spent  five  months  bn  the 
wagon,  he  began  drinking 
after  England  lost  to  Ger- 
many on  penalties  in  the 
semi-finals,  and  last  autumn 


| admitted  he  was  an  alcoholic. 

Nevertheless  Hoddle  had  no 
hesitation  in  handing  the 
armband  back  to  Adams 
when  Shearer,  recovering 
from  a groin  operation,  was 
forced  out  of  the  third  tie,  in 
Georgia  in  November.  Now 
Hoddle  will  give  serious 
thought  to  the  captaincy  for  a 
match  having  a considerable 
bearing  on  whether  England 
go  straight  into  the  1998 
World  Cup  or  take  their 
chances  as  group  runners-up. 

*1  said  from  the  outset  that 
Alan  would  be  captain  for 


three  matches  and  I'd  assess 
it  after  that,"  Hoddle  ex- 
plained when  he  announced  a 
squad  containing  no  sur- 
prises yesterday.  “Obviously 
1 didn't  know  he  would  be  in- 
jured for  the  Georgia  trip. 

"I  think  1 said  Alan  would 
probably  return  as  captain 
but  I'll  talk  to  the  two  lads 
when  we  meet  up  next  week. 
There  won't  be  any  100  per 
cent  decision  made  at  this 
moment." 

Whoever  wears  the  arm- 
band.  Adams  will  be  leading 
England  from  the  back. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,875 


Set  by  Fawley 


24  The  Spanish  may  stock  your 
old  sort  of  alcohol  (5) 

26  French  soldier  is  somewhat 
resourceful,  I opined  In 
retrospect  (5) 

27  See 22 

28  Something  missed  in  fit  of 
anger — part  of  the  lining?  (7) 

29  Retrain  char  and  finally 
succeed — it  may  blossom  {6) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  SXUS74 


Down 


Across 

1 Editor  rejected  ruse  set  out  (6) 
4 Evil  spirit  reporter  must 
pursue  in  America  (7) 

9,1 2 Comes  down,  about  to 
fix  forest  in  grand  planned 
development?  (9.9) 

10  Identification  marker 
separates  ducks  in  part  of 
NZ15) 

11  Type  of  txJb  lit  up,  flashing  (5) 


12  See  9 


13  Praised  for  dispelling 
hopelessness  (7) 

15  It  may  leave  one  temporarily 
unsighted  when  batting  (6) 
17  Ring  needed  by  a natural 
swimmer?  Thafs  stupid  (6) 
19  Fortune  currently  being 
made  rn  Indian  capital  (7) 
22,27  This  may  bead  off  strike 
in  a stormy  situation  (9,9) 


1 Conned  about  instrument 
being  made  thinner  (7) 

2,23  Team  of  experts  has 
right  to  probe  food  in  US 
delivery  van  (5,5) 

3 Nothing  wrong.  I hope,  with 
gas  pipes  (9) 

4 Recently  thawed,  perhaps, 
given  diamonds  for  nothing 
(3-4) 

5,25  Some  garlic  leads  to  a 
problem —a  knotty  one? 
(5.5) 

6 I laze  endlessly  in  bar. 
disguised  as  a foreigner  (9) 

7 Start  to  stroke  catcalled 
Misty  (6) 

8 Mick's  given  up  urge  to  tuck 
into  a beer  (6) 

14  Prepared  garnish— note 
how  heavenly  it  is!  (7-2) 

16  One-time  scrutineer 
reported  source  of  funding 
0) 

18  Controversial  musical 
ignored  style,  perhaps  (7) 


19  Cricket  side  come  to  a halt 
— ifstheold,  old  story  (6) 

20  Owen's  very  angry  about 
terrible  ref  (7) 

21  Class  pulled  up  for  careless 
error  (4-2) 

23  See  2 

25  See  5 
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Shearer  from  the  front.  Yet 
the  Arsenal  captain,  who  im- 
pressed journalists  with  his 
candour  in  Tbilisi,  carries  the 
more  natural  air  of  authority. 

The  recall  of  Graeme  Le 
Saux  and  Robert  Lee  was  al- 
most as  predictable  as  Shear- 
er’s return.  Le  Saux  last 

played  for  England  against 
Portugal  13  months  ago. ' 
Shortly  after,  the  Blackburn 
defender  suffered  a career- 
threatening  ankle  injury. 

Now,  with  Hinchcliffe  out 
for  the  season,  Le  Saux  ap- 
pears set  to  make  his  first 
England  appearance  under 
Hoddle,  filling  one  of  the 
wing-back  roles  which  could 
be  crucial  to  the  outcome. 
“There  are  not  many  players 
who  can  fill  this  position  nat- 
urally but  Graeme  is  one." 
said  the  England  coach. 

Lee  will  take  the  injured 
Platt’s  place  among  the  spare 
hands  and  Flowers  has  been 
recalled  as  a fourth  goal- 
keeper. There  is  no  place  for 
Liverpool's  Redknapp  or  Po- 
llster of  Manchester 
United. 

The  presence  of  Pearce,  per- 
I suaded  out  of  international 
retirement  by  Hoddle  when 
he  realised  Le  Saux  would  not 
be  available  for  the  start  of 
the  World  Cup  qualifiers,  is 
now  a curiosity.  It  Is  hard  to 
recall  any  previous  England 
squad  including  a player- 
manager.  Campbell  may 
again  keep  Pearce  out  al- 
though the  Spurs  defender's 
erratic  distribution  coaid  be- 
come a liability  against  oppo- 
nents of  Italy's  quality. 

As  to  England’s  line-up, 
Hoddle  gave  little  away,  al- 
though he  spoke  glowingly  of 
McManaman.  “His  best  posi- 
tion Is  floating,  as  he  does  for 
Liverpool-  In  the  European 
Championship  he  was  played 
wide  but  he  is  more  effective 
when  he  comes  inside  and 
can  go  past  people  on  the  left 
or  the  right" 

McManaman.  dropped  in 
Tbilisi,  now  becomes  the  most 
viable  alternative  to  Gas- 
coigne, who  is  recovering 


ini  Him  squad,  - — — (Arsenal). 
Waflcer  (Tottenham).  Iisnei  /Liverpool). 
Homn  (fflucfcbum};  Bnwtlwtft  (Aston 
Villa).  Kattao  (Liverpool).  Pmrrn  (Nottm 
Forest).  Le  Sun  (BlockBum).  Q NnCo 
(Man  U).  Adame  (Arsenal).  CanmbeA 
(Tottenham).  Ik,  (Interi  Oaaootsoo 
(Rangers),  ■•efcbaet  [Men  U). 
McAlonaman  (Liverpool).  Batty.  Lee  (boot 
Newcastle J.  Mersoa,  Wright  (ball) 
Arsenal).  Bonatay  (Everton).  Ferdinand 
(Newcastle).  La  Tinier  [Southampton). 
Klwew  (Newcastle).  Fowler  (Liverpool)- 


Le  Saux . . . recalled 


Plum  tart  and 
other  tasty 
sporting  fare 


Frank  Keating 


B RIVE's  rugby  pyro- 
technics set  BBC -TV 
screens  ablaze  on  Sat- 
urday. and  they  had 
scarcely  cooled  by  the  times 
red-hot  Chelsea  lit  the  blue 
touch  paper  again  the 
following  afternoon.  Auntie 
was  purring  at  its  luck  and 
Unde  Dessaid:  “There  you 
are,  just  two  matches  alone 
worth  your  whole  licence  fee.” 

Lynam  handed  over  to  the 
Cup  draw,  live  in  the  FA’s  par- 
lour— that  most  deadpan  sur- 
realist comedy  since  any  by 
N F Simpson — and  at  once 
the  mood  was  crushed  by  real- 
ity when  the  Bradford  City 
manager  announced  pleasure 


EDDIE  JORDAN'S  new  Formula  One  car,  unveiled  yesterday,  has  cost  a cool  £5  miHkm.  writes  Alan  Henry.  Ralf Schumacher, 
left,  the  former  world  champion  Michael’s  20-year-old  brother,  and  Giancarlo  Fisichella,  24.  will  race  it  RAULVicanE 


at  his  side's  luck  in  “pulling 
out  a real  plum  which  should 


from  an  ankle  injury  and  in 
any  case  struggled  to  keep  up 
with  the  play  against  Poland 
and  Georgia.  If  Hoddle  plays 
the  Newcastle  partnership  of 
Shearer  and  Ferdinand  up 
front,  with  Gascoigne  or 
McManaman  just  behind,  he 
may  need  both  Ince  and  Batty 
to  stiffen  England's  midfield. 

Hoddle  brushed  aside  the 
idea  of  close-marking  Zola, 
saying  that  the  way  the  laws 
are  now  applied  made  man-to- 
man  tactics  almost  impossi- 
ble. “The  days  of  Gentile  have 
passed,"  he  said. 

Yet  the  danger  of  allowing 
Cesare  Maldini’s  experienced 
side  too  much  space,  espe- 
cially when  the  Italian  de- 
fenders step  out  from  the 
back,  will  weigh  heavily  on 
Hoddle's  mind  over  the  next 
12  days.  The  England  coach 
believes  it  will  be  a game  of 
patience.  Certainly  he  dare 
not  take  on  Italy  at  knock-out 
whist.  Maldini  holds  too 
many  trumps. 


out  a real  plum  which  should 
give  us  a real  lucrative  live 
match  on  Sky".  Not  quite  the 
answer  the  interviewer  Gary 
Richardson  had  in  mind. 

The  first  time  I was  sent  to 
watch  Mike  Tyson  fight, 
aware  of  the  brilliant  young 
ogre's  place  in  history  along 
with  Louis.  Marciano  and 
Johnson.  1 was  excited  about 
getting  the  mood,  the  "feel", 
file  intimate  or  dangerous 
aura  of  the  dressing-room  be- 
fore foe  great  prizefighter 
went  forth  for  battle.  I matily 
sucked  up  to  one  ofhis  inner 
cirde.  What  did  he  particu- 
larly notice  in  there  when  the 
demon  Tyson  was  getting 
stripped  for  the  contest,  I 
whispered,  full  of  romance 
and  sporting  conspiracy. 
"That  Mike's  got  a surpris- 
ingly small  dick,"  he  said, 
matter  of  fact 


SPORT’S  non-sequttous 
throwaway  fines, 
when  real  life  glori- 
ously intrudes  on 
poesy  without  realising  it, 
should  be  a subject  for  some 
bright  student’s  thesis.  Start- 
ing point  can  always  be  Harry 
Pearson's  hilarious  reminder 
last  week  of  Eddie  Paynter's 
abrupt  answer  to  the  cricket- 
ing lyricist’s  question  about 
the  master  batsman — 
"Wally?  He  liked  a shag.” 

The  wicketkeeper  George 
Duckworth  was  an  Old  Traf- 
ford  compatriot  of  Paynter's 
and  they  were  obviously  two 
of  foe  same  pod.  The  venera- 
ble former  England  captain 
RES  Wyatt,  not  long  before 
he  died  in  1995.  was  ruminat- 
ing about  the  long  leisurely 
days  at  sea  en  route  to  world- 
wide cricketing  aboard  the 
liner  Orantes  for  the  1932-33 
Bodyline  tour — Douglas  Jar- 
dine  captain  and  the  game's 
saintly  moral  conscience  Sir 
Pelham  ‘‘Plum"  Warner  as 


manager. 

The  latter  aesthete 
apparently  had  befriended 
during  the  voyage  an  elegant 
and  elderly  Duchess  in  first 
Class.  Wyatt  had  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  “sports  commit- 
tee", from  bridge  to  deck- 
quoits.  As  the  days  meandered 


worx 


by,  Duckworth  was  one  of 
those  behind  hand  in  playing 
his  matches  in  the  quoits’ 
knock-out  competition.  Wyatt 
asked  him  to  get  a move-on 
and  to  contact  his  next  oppo- 
nent, “if  you  know  who  he  or 
she  is”. 

"Aye.  1 do,"  said  down-to- 
earth  George,  "it's  Plum's 
fancy  old  tart." 

Just  once  I was  in  the  com- 
pany of  Paynter  and  Duck- 
worth, tyro’s  notebook  ner- 
vously open.  All  was 
sweetness  and  chummy  nos- 
talgia until  the  name  of  the 
Australian  leg-break  demon 
Bill  O'Re ills’ came  up.  Then 
the  ( wo  ancients  almost  came 
to  blows.  It  got  Tumlngly 
heated.  Could  they,  when  bat- 
ting. spot  the  Irish-Oz's  fam- 
ous googly,  1 had  asked. 

"Of  course."  said  Eddie, 
“he’d  always  show  his  snarl- 
ing teeth  as  he  galloped  up  to 
deliver." 

"Rubbish,  man,"  insisted 
George,  "if  it  was  a googly, 
he'd  always  turn  to  his  ’keep- 
er at  foe  top  of  his  run —and 
scratch  his  bollocks.” 

They  were  still  at  if — 
Teeth!  Bollocks!  Teeth!  Bol- 
locks! — as  I crept  away, 
unnoticed. 

Mind  you.  Eddie's  earlier 
use  of  the  word  "shag"  might 
have  been  referring  to 
“tobacco”. 

On  these  very  pages  long 
ago  1 was  responsible  for  a gor- 
geous gaffe  which  had  real  life 
intrudingon  theairy-fidry 
ideal  ist  adjectival*,  i suppose 
it  was  one  of  those  mid-Decem- 
ber days  when,  every  other 
year  or  so.  John  Arlott  would 
pen  a Jong  sad  loving  tribute 
to  his  beloved  knight  and 
"Master”  Jack  Hobbs  around 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth- 
day. This  particular  year  I 
was  on  the  desk  and.  to  illus- 
trate the  paeon  or  panegyric.  I 
chose  a large  photograph  erf 
Hobbs  In  his  prime  and  at  his 
ease  after  some  grand  innings 
or  other. 

In  foe  course  ofhis  latest 
long  tribute  J A had  men- 
tioned in  passing  and  in  admi- 
ration how  his  hero  had  no 
sins  of  foe  Qesb,  certainly  nei- 
ther alcohol  nor  one  wisp  of 
nicotine  smoke  h3d  passed  his 
lips  throughout  his  life,  ft  was. 
as  it  always  was.  a superlative 
piece  by  the  great  Arlott.  Trou- 
ble was.  quite  accidentally, 
the  huge  picture  which  illus- 
trated foe  essay  of  homage 
had  Hobbs  quaffing  a foaming 
pint  with  his  right  hand — 
while  his  left  hand  was  cocked 
to  inhale  a great  smoking-bon- 
fire of  a cig. 

Facts  fade  faster  than 
photos. 


ONCE,  before  a long 
ago  Roses  match,  I 
sat  down  Roy  Ta  tter- 
sall  and  Brian 

Statham  and  asked  them  what 
their  old  white-rosed  rival  Len 
Hutton  was  really  like.  I was 
thinking  about  foe  impeccable 
defensive  footwork,  the  pa- 
tience, theexqulsite  tuning  of 
the  cover-drive  with  his  left- 
foot  at  the  pitch,  just  so . . . 

Really  like?  Len? Both  of 
them  leapt  to  the  very  same 
answer.  "Len?  He’d  always 
take  jours,  but  never  once 
offer  you  a one  of  his  fags," 
said  Roy.  "That  mean,  he’d 
bring  one  out  ofhis  packet 
already  lit,"  said  Brian. 


The  only  mouthrinse  accredited  by  the  British  Dental  Association. 
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